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Contriued into three Bookes : The firſt of Poets 
and Poeſlie, the ſecond of Proportion, 
the third of Ornament. 
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TO 
RABLE SIR VVILLIAM CECILL 


KNIGHT, LORD OF BVRGHLEY, LORD 
HIGH TREASVRER OF ENG LAND, R.F. 
Printer wiſheth health and proſperitie , with 
the commandement and yſe of his 
continuall ſeruice. 


56 His Booke (right Honorable) comming 
»y/ to my hanaes , wth his bare title without 7 


a. Anthours name or any other ordmarie ad- 


/  tomake you a preſent thereof, ſeeming by Mas 
MC-- ny expreſſe paſſages in the ſame at large , that 
TO } ut was by the eAuthour mended to our Soue- 
a *raugne Lady the Buceneand for her recrea- 
tion and ſerie chiefly deniſed, in which caſe to make any other perſon 
her hughnes partener mthe honoar of his guift u couldnot ſtadwith my 
dutie , nor be without ſome preiuae to her Marſhes intereft und his 
merrite . Perceyuing beſides the title to purport {o ſlender a ſubieft, 
as nothing almoſt conld be more diſcrepant from the granitie of your 
Jeeres and Honorable funttion, woo contemplations are euery hogre 
more ſeriouſly employed vpon the publicke adminiſtration and ſernices: 
1 thought it no conargne gratification, nor ſearce any good ſatisfattion 
for ſuch a perſon as you . Tet when I conſidered, 4. beſtowyng 2pon 
your Loraſhip the firſt vewe of this mine mpreſſion (a feat of mime 
owne ſanple facultie) it could not ſeypher her Maiefties honour or - 
prerogatine inthe guift,nor yet the eAuthour of his thanks : and ſee- 
ing the thing it ſelfe to be a denice of ſome nouelne (which commonly 
B th 


THE EPISTLE DEDICA TORIE., 


gineth exery good thing a ſpecrall grace ) and a noneltie ſo highly ten- 
ding to the moſt worthy prayſes of her AMate$ties moſt excellent name 


deerer to you 1 dare conceine them any worldly thing beſides ) mee 


thought I could not deniſe to hane preſented your Lordſhip any gift 
more agreeable to your appetite , or fitter for ry vocation and abilitie /- 
ro beſtow, your Lordſhip beyng learned and 4 louer of learumg my pre« 
ſent a Books and my ſelfe a printer alwates ready and deſirous to 
be at your Honourable commanndement . And thus I 
humbly take my leawe from the Blacks friers,this 


wavy. of May. 15 8 g. 


Your Honours moſt humble 
at commaundement, 


RF. 


EF_N SSRN 
THE FIRST BOOKE 
- Of Ports and Peehee. 


CHAP. 1. 
What 4 Poet and Poeſie und who may be worthily ſayd the maſt 
excelient Poet of our time, 


DV 227 Poctis as much to ſay as a maker. And our 
| 0: Engliſh name well conformes with the 
a. 2 (Q) Grecke word: for of -1gy tomake, they 


TIS call a maker Poera, Such as ( by way of re- 
©) ſemblance and reuerently ) we may ſay of 
Gy God : who without any trauell tohis d1- 
>guine imagination, made all the world of 
7nought, noralſo by any paterne or mould 
as the Platonicks witli their Idees do ohantaſſically ſuppoſe, Eus 
ſo the very Poct makes and contriues out of his owne braine, both 
the verſe and matter of his poeme,and not by any forcine copic or 
example,as doth the tranſlator, who therefore 1may well be fayd a 
yerſifier, but not a Poet. The premiſes conlidered,it giucthto the 
name and profeſſion no (inal dignitie and preheminence,aboue all 
other artificers, Scientificke or Mechanicall. And neuertheleſle 
without any repugnancieat all ,a Poet may in ſome ſort be ſaid a 
follower or 1mitator,becauſehe can expreſle the true andlmely of 
euery thing is ſet before him, and which he taketh in hand to de- 
ſcribe :and fo in that relpe&t is bothamaker and a counterfaitor; 
and Pocfican art not only of making, but alſo of imitation.” And 
this ſcience in his perfe&tion,can not grow, but by ſome dune in- 
ſtin, the Platonicks call it ferror: or by excellencic ofnature and 
complexion - or by great ſubtiltie of the ſpirits & wit,or by much 
experience and obſcruation of the world, = courſe of kinde , or 


= 
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, OF POETS 


aduenture by all or moſt part of them, Otherwiſe how was it 
ollible that Homer being but a poore priuate man, and as ſome 
Fov.in his later age blind, ſhould ſo exattly ſet foorth and deſcribe, 
as if he had bene a moſt excellent Captaineor Generall, the order 
and array of battels,the conduct of whole armies,the ſieges and af- 
ſaules of cities and townes 2 or as ſome great Princes matordome 
and perfeft Surueyour in Court, the order , ſumptuouſneſle and 
magmificence of royal UT 103 and enteruewes?or 
as a Polititian very prudent,and muchinured with the priuat and 
ublique affaires , fo graucly examine the lawes and ordinances 
Cuull, or ſoprofoundly diſcourſe in matters of eltate, and formes 
of all politiqueregiment?Finally how could he ſo naturally paint 


out the ſpeeches, countenance and maners of Princely perſons and 


priuate, to wit.the wrath of Achilles, the magnamuminee of «Aga- 
790 , the prudence of Menelans, the prowelle of Hettor, the 
maieſte of king Priamzs, the grauitic of Neſtor , the pollicies and 
eloquence of //yſſes , the calamiries ofthe diſtreiled [2#zenes, and 
valiance of all the Captaines and aducnturous knights in thoſe la- 
mentable warres of Troy? It is therefore of Poets thus to be con- 
cciued, that if they beable todeuiſe and make all theſe things of 
them ſclues, without any ſubieof veritie,that they be (by maner 
of ſpcech) as creating gods. If they doit by inſtin&t diume or na- 
turall, then ſurely much fauoured from aboue. It by their experi- 
ence,then no doubt very wiſe men. It by any preſident or paterne 
layd before them,then truly the molt excellent imitators & coun- 
terfaitors of all others. But you(Madame)my molt Honored and 
Gracious : if I ſhould ſeeme to offer you this my deuile for adiſci- 
pline and not adelight , I might well he reputed, of all others the 
molt arrogant and iniurious : your ſelfe being alreadic,of any that 
I know in our time, the molt excellent Poet. Forſooth by your 
Princely purſe fauours and countenance , making in maner what 
ye liſt, the poore man rich,the lewd well learned,the coward cou- 


ragious , and vile both noble and valiant. Then for unitation no 


. 


lefle; your perſon as a molt cunning counterfaitor liuely repre- 
ſenting Yen 10 countenance, in life Diana, Pallas for goucrne- 
ment , and /#»9n all honour and regall magruficence. 

| CHAP. 


AND POESTE' L1B. I. 3 
CHAP. 11, 
T hat there may be an + Art of our Engl Poefie , aſwell as there is of 
the Latine and Greeke. 

Hen as there was no art in the world till by experience found 

out: ſoif Poeſie be now an Art,& of al antiquitiehath bene a- 
mon the Greeks and Latines,& yet were none, vntill by ſtudious 
perſons faſhioned and reduced into a method ofrules & precepts, 
then no doubt may there be the like with vs. And if th'art of Poe- 
fie be but a skill appertaining to vtterance, why may not the ſame 
be with vs aſivel as with them,our language being no leſle copious 
pithicand (1 gnificatiue then theirs,our conceipts the ſame,and our - 
witsnoleſle apt to deuiſe and imitate then theirs were ? If againe 
Art be but a certaine order of rules preſcribed by reaſon , and ga- 
thered by experience, why ſhould not Poeſie bea vulgar Art with 
vsaſiwell as with the Greeks and Latines,our language adnutting 
no fewer rules and nice diucrſities then theirs? but peraduenture 
moe by a peculiar, which our ſpeech hath in many things differing 
from theirs: and yet in the generall points of that Art, allowed to 
g0 in common with them : ſo as if one point perchance which is. 
their feete whereupon their meaſures ſtand, and in deede 1s all the 
beautie of their Poeſie,and which feete wehaue not,nor as yetne- 
uer went about to frame { the nature of our lauguage and wordes 
not permitting it ) wehanein ſtead thereof twentie other curious 
points in that sk1ll more then they euer had, by reaſon of our rune 
and tunable concords or ſimphanie, which they neuer obſerued, 
Poeſie therefore may be an Art in our vulgar, and that verie me- 


thodicall and commendable. 


5 AR AP... 111. 
How Poets were the firſt prieſts, the firſt prophets, the firſt Legiſlators 


and polititians 1m the world. 


f [hr profeſſion and vſe of Pgeſie is moſt ancient from the be- 

einning,and not as manie erronioully ſuppole, after, but be- 

fore any cinil ſociety was among men. For itis written,that Poeſie 

was th'originall cauſe and occaſion of their firſt aſſemblies, when 

before the peopleremained in the woods and mountains, vagarant 

and diperſed like the wild beaſts , ma_ and naked, or verie ll 
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clad.and of all good and neceſlarie prouiſion for harbour or ſuſte- 
nance vtterly vnfurniſhed : fo as they litle diftred for their maner 
of life, from the very brute beal(ts of the field. Whercupon it is fay- 
ned that 4A+»h:0n and Orphers , two Ports of the firlt ages,one of 
them, to wit A921, bulded vpcities,and reared waltes with the 
ſtones that came in heapes to the ſound of Jus harpe, figuring 
thereby the mollitying of hard and [tonite hearts by his {wecte and 
cloquent perſwalion. And Orphers aflembled the wilde beaſts to 
come 1n heards toharken to his muſicke,and by that meanes made 
them tame, implying thereby,how by his diſcrecte and wholſome 
leſſons vttered in harmenie and withinelodious inſtruments, he 
brought the rude and ſauage peopleto a more cull and orderly 
life , nothing,as it/ſeemeth', more preuailing or fit to redreſle and 
edific the cruel. and ſturdie courage of man then it. Andas theſe 
two Poets and Lt before them,and uſers allo and Heſiodres 10 
Greece and Archadaia : ſo by all likelihood had mo Poets done in 
other places,and in other ages before them,though there be no re- 
imembranceleft of them, by reaſon of the | ke by ſome aCci- 
dent of time periſhed and failing, Poctstherfore are of great antt- 
quitic. Then foraſmuch as they were the firit that entended to the 
obſeruation of nature and her works,and ſpecially of the Celeſtiall 
courſes, by reaſon of the continuall motion of the heauens , ſcar- 
chingafter the firſt mouer, and from thence by degrees. comming 
to kuow and conlider of the ſubſtances ſeparate & "bſtraQwhich 
we call the diuine intelligences or good Angels ( Demonres ) they 
werethe firſt that inſtituted ſacrifices of placation , with inuoca- 
tions and worſhip to them , as to Gods; and inuented and [tabli- 
ſhedall the reſt ofthe obſeruances and ceremonies of religion,and 
ſo were the firſt Prieſts and miniſters of the holy miſteries. And 
becauſe for the better execution of that high charge and funRion, 
it bchoucd them to liue chaſt,and in all holines of life, and in con- 
tinuall ſtudie-and contemplation : they.came by inſtia&t dune, 
and by deepe meditation, and muchabſtinence {the ſame aflubti- 
ling and refining their ſpirits ) to be made apt to reccaue viſions, 
both waking and fleeping,whigt made them vtter prophefies,and 
forctell things tocome. Soalſo were they the firſt Prophetes or 
ſcears, /identes,tor lo the Scripture tearmeth them in Latincafter 


the 


AND POESIE. L1B. 1. F 


the Hebrue word,and all the oracles and anſwers of the gods were 
giuen in meeter or verſe, and publiſhed to the people by their di- 
eftion. And for that they wereaged and graue men,and of much 
wiſedome and experience in tlyaftaires of the world,they were the 


firſt lawmakers to the people,and the firſt polititiens,dewiſing all 


expedicnt meanes for eh'eſtabliſhment of Common wealth , to 
hold and containe the people in order and ducty by forceand ver- 
tuc of good and wholeſome lawes , mnade for the preſcruation of 
the publique peace and tranquillitie. The ſame peraduenturenot 
purpoſely intended, but greatly furthered by the aw of their gods, 
and ſuch ſcruple of conſcience;as the terrors of their late inuented 


religion had led them into. 


CHAP. 111]. 
How the Poets were the firſt Philoſophers , the firſt Aſtronomers and 
Hiſtorwgraphers and Oratours and Muſitiens of the world. 


þ © heme alſoandlanguageis giuen by nature to man for per- 
ſwaſion of others,an aide of them ſelues, I meane the firſt a- 
bilite to ſpeake. For ſpeech it ſelfe is artificiall and made by man, 
and the more pleaſing it 15,the more it preuaileth to ſuch purpoſe 
as it is intended for : but ſpcech by meeter 15 a kind of vtterance, 
morecleanly couched and more delicate to the eare then proſe is, 
becauſc it is more currant and ſlipper vpon the tongue,and withal 
tunable and melodious,as a kind of Muſicke,and therfore may be 
tecarmed a mulicall ſpeech or vtterance, which cannot but pleaſe 
the hearer very well. Another cauſe is,for that it is brieter & more 
compendious,and eaſter to beare away and be retained in memo- 
rie,then that which is contained in multitude of words and full of 
tediousatubage and long periods.lt is bef1de a maner of vtterance 
more eloquent and rethoricall then the ordinarie proſe, which we 
vicinour daily talke: becauſeit is decked and ſet out withall ma- 
nerof freſh colours and hgures , which maketh that it ſooner in- 
uegleth the mudgement of man , and caricth his opinion this way 
KG that,whither ſocuer the heart by impreſlion of the care ſhalbe 
molt affe&tionatly bent and directed. The vtterance in proſe isnot 
of ſo great efficacie, becauſe not only it is dayly vſed, and by that 
occaſion theeare is ouerglutted with - , but15 alſo not ſo voluble 
11 
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6 OF POETS 
and ſlipper vponthe tong , being wide and loſe, and nothing nu- 
merous,nor contriued into meaſures , and ſounded with ſo gallant 
and harmonical accents,nor in fine alowed that figuratiue conuey- 
ance, nor ſo great licence in choife of words and phraſes as mecter | 
18.S0 as the Pocts werealſofrom the beginning the beſt perſwaders 
and their eloquence the firit Rethoricke of the world. Euen ſo it - 
became that the high mylteries of the gods ſhould be reuealed & 
taught, by a maner of vtteranceand language of extraordinaric 
plraſe,and bricte and compendious,and aboue al others ſweet and 
ciill as the Metricall is. The ſame alſo was mecteſt to regiſter the 
lines and noble ge\ts of Princes,and of the zreat Monarkes of the 
world, and all other the memorable accidents of time : {oas the 
Poet was allo the fir{t hiftoriographer. Then foraſmmuch as they 
were the fir[t obſeruersof all naturall cauſes & efteRs 1n the things 
generable and corruptible,and trom thence mounted vp to ſearch 
after the celeltiall courſes and influences,& yet penetrated further 
to know the dwuineeſlences and ſubſtances ſeparate, as is ſayd be- 
fore, they werethefirlt Altronomers and Philoſoptyts and Me- 
taphiſicks. Finally, becauſe they did altogether endeuor the ſclues 
to reduce thelifeofmanto acertaine method of good maners,and 
made the fir{t differences betweene vertue and vice,and then teme- 
pered all theſe knowledges and skilles with the exerciſc of adele- 
table Mulicke by melodious inſtruments , which withall ſerued 
them to delight their hearers, & to call.the people together by ad- 
miration,toa plauſible and vertuous conuerſation,therefore were 
they the firft Philoſophers Ethick,& thefarſt artificial Muſiciens 
ofthe world.Such was Ls, Orphers, Amphis & Muſeus the molt 
ancient Pocts and Philoſophers, of whom there is left any memo- 
rie by the prophanewriters.King Dawidalſo & Salomon his ſonne 
and many other of the holy Prophets wrate in meeters, and vied 
toſing them to the harpe,although to many of vs ignorant of the 
Hebrue language and phraſe,and not obſeruing it,the ſameſceme 
but a proſe. It can not beethercfore that anieſcorneor indignitie 
ſhould iuſtly be offred to fo noble, profitable,ancient and diuinea 
ſcience as Pockie is. | 
| CHAP). 
How the wilde and ſanage people wſed a naturall Poeſie inverſicle and 


re as our Vulgar ts. And 
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' A Ndthe Greeke and Latine Poeſie was by verſe umerons and 

metricall,running vpon pleaſant feete.fometinnes ſwift, ſome- 
eime ſlow(their words very aptly ſeruing that purpoſe) but with- 
out any rime or tunable concord in th'end of their verſes,as weand 
all other nations now vie. But the Hebrues & Chaldees who were 
morcancient then the Greekes,did not only vſc a metricall Poeſie, 
but alſo with the ſamea maner of rime, as hath bene of late obſer- 
ued by learned men.Wherby it appeareth,that our vulgar running 
Poche was common to all the nations of the world beltides, whom 
the Latines and Greeckes in ſpeciall called barbarous. So as it was 
notwithſtanding the firſt and moſt ancient Poelie , and the molt 
vniuerſall , which two points do otherwiſe gue to all humane in- 
uentions and affaires no ſmall credit. This is proued by certificate 
of marchants & traucllers,who by late nauigations haue ſurueyed 
the whole world, and diſcouered largecountries and {trange peo- 
ples wild and ſauage,aftirming that the American,the Peruſine & 
the very Canniball , do fingand alfo fay, their higheſt and holieſt 
matters in certaineriming verſicles and not in proſe, which proues 
alſo that our maner of vulgar Poetic 1s more ancient then the arti- 
ficiall of the Greeks and Latines, ours comming by inſtin& of na- 
ture, which was before Art or obſeruation , ww. vied with the ſa- 
uage and vnciuill, who were before all ſcienceor cuilitie, euen as 
the naked by prioritie of time is before the clothed, and the igno- 
rant before thelearned. Thenaturall Poeſic therefore being aided 
and amended by Art,and not vtterly altered or obſcured,but ſome 
ſigneleft of it, (as the Greekes and Latines haue left none ) 1s no 
leſle to be allowed and commended then theirs. 


CHAP. V1. 
How the riming Poeſie came firſt to the Grecians and Latmes, and had 
altered and almoſt ſpilt their maner of Poeſie. 


BY: it came to paſſe, when fortune fled farre from the Greekes 
and Latines,& thar their townes floriſhed no more in traficke, 
nor their Vniuerſities in learning as they had done continuing 
thoſe Monarchies: the barbarous conquerers inuading them wich 
innumerable ſwarmes of ſtrange nations , the Poeſte metricall of 


the Grecians and Latines cameto be much corruptedand altered, 
: C un 
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'N ' OF POETS 
in ſo much as there were times that the very Greekes and Latines 
themſclues tooke pleaſure in Rinung verſes , and v(cd it as arare 
and gallant thingY catheir Oratours profes nor the Doctors Ser= 
mons were acceptable to Princes nor. yet to the common people 
volcile it went 11 manner of eunable rimc or metricall ſentences, 
as appeares by wany of the auncient writers , about that tume and 


fince. And the great Princes, and on , and Sultans would one 


ſaluteand greet an other (oinctime in frendſhip and ſport , ome» 
time in carnelt and enmitie by ryming verſes , & nothing ſeemed 
cletkly done, but mult be done in ryme:Whereof we finde divers 
examples from the time of tl!Emperours Gracian & Valentinian 
downwardes : For then aboutes began the declination of the Rd» 
1am Empire,by the notable inundations of the Hes and V ane 
dalies in Europe, vnder the conduit of T 0r:/4 &2Arila and other 
their generalles . Thus brought the ryming Poelicin grace, and 
made1t preuailein Italic and' Greece(their owne long time cait a- 
ſide, 993 almoſt negle&ted)till aſter many ycares that the peace;of 
Italicand of th'iEmpire Occidentall reuiued new clerkes,who re- 
coucring and peruling the bookes and ſtudics of the ciuiler ages, 
rc{tored all maner of arts,and that of the Greeke and Latine Poe- 
fie withall into their former puritie and netnes. Which neuerthe- 
leſle did not fo preuaile,but that the ryming Pochie of the Barba- 
rians remained {Hl 1n his reputation, that one in the ſchole,this b» 
ther in Courts of Princes more ordinary and allowable. 


CHAP. V1.1. 
How in the time of Charlemaine and many yeares after him 
thr Latine Poctes wrote in ryme, i 


_ this appeareth euidently by the workes of many learned 
men,who wrote about the time of Charlemames raigne in the 
Empire Occidexral;where the Chriſtian Religion, became through 
the exceſ{me authoritie of Popes, and deepe deuotion of Princes 
{trongly fortified and eſtabliſhed by erection of orders Atonaity- 
cal,n which many ſimple clerks for deuotis ſake & ſanFtitie were 
receiucd more then for any learning,by which occaſion & the ſo- 
liarineſle of therr life, waxing ſtudious without diſcipline or in» 


ſtrution by any good methode, ſome of them grew to be hiſto. 
riozrapherg 
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riographers,ſome Pocts,and following either the barbarous rude- 
nes of the time,or els their own idle inuentions,all that they wrote 
to the fauor or prayſe of Princes, they did it in ſuch maner of min- 
ſtrelſie,and thought themſelues no {mall fooles , when they could 
make their verſes goe all in ryme as did the ſchoole of Salerne , 
dedicating their booke of medicinall rules vnto our king of En- 
gland, with this beginning. 
eAnglorum' Rege ſeripſit ar Salerni 
$1015 mcolumem, ſivis te reddere ſannm 
(ras tolle granes, traſes crede prophanum 
Nec retine ventrem nec ſtring as fortiter | 
And all the reſt that follow throughout the whole booke more 
curiouſly then cleanely , neuertheletle very well to the purpoſe of 
their arte , In the ſame time king Edward the 11j.him ſee quarte- 
ring the Armes of England and France, did diſcouer his pretence 
and claymeto the Crowne of Fraunce,in theſeryming verles. 
Rex ſum regnorum bind ratione duorum 
Anglorumregno ſum rex ego inre paterno 
Matris ture quidem Francor um nuncupor idem 
Hinc eſt armorum variatio fatta meorum. 
Which verſes Phllip de V alors then poſleſſing the Crowne as 
next heire male by pretexte of the law S$a/1que,and holding out 
Edward the third aunſivered in theſe other of as good ſtuffe. 
Predo regnorum qui dicerts eſſe duorum 
Regno materno prinaberis atque pateryo 
Prolss tus nullum vbimatris non fruit vilum 
Hem eſt armorum variatio ſtulta tuorum. 
It is found written of Pope Luc:r,for his great auarice and ty- 
ranny vſcd ouer the Clergy thus inryming verſes. 
Locius eſt piſtis rex & tyranms aquarum 
eA quo diſtordat Lucins iſte parum 
Demorat hic hommes,hic piſtibus mſidratur 
Eftrit hic ſemper hic aliquanao ſatur 
Amborum vitam fi lans equatanotaret 
Plus ratwnis habet qui ratione caret. © 
And as this was vſed in the greateſt and gayeſt matters of Prin- 
ces and Popes by the idle invention _ Monaſticall men then rai- 
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ening al intheir ſuperlatiue.So did euery ſcholer & ſecular clecke 
or verlificr , when he wrote any ſhort poeme or matter of good 
leſſon put it in ryme , whereby it cameto paſle that all your old 


 Prouerbes and common ſavinges, which they would haue plauſi- 


ble to the reader and caſie to remember and beare away , were of 
that ſorte as theſe, 
1; mundo mira ſacumt duo emis 11 
AMolbficant aura periuertunt Onnud Hr 4, 
And tlus verſe in.diſprayſe of the Courtiers life following the 
Court of Rome. 
Vitapalatma dura eft animeg,ruma. 
And theſe written by anoble lcarned man. 
Ire redire ſequi regum ſublmia ceſtra 
Exmuzes ſtatins ft fed non ſicatur ad atra. 
And thus other which to the great iniuric of all women wa 


 wwritten(no doubt by ſome forlorne louer, or els ſome old malici- 


ous Monke)for one womans ſake blemiſhing the whole ſexe. 
Fallere flere nere menturs ml g, tacere 
Hec qumque vere ſtatuit Deus inmulicre. 
If1 might haue bene his Iudge, I would hauc had him for his 
labour,ferued as Orphens was by the women of Thrace, His eyes 


to bepicket out with pinnesfor his ſo deadly belying of them,or 


worſe handled if worſecould bedeuiſed, But will ye ſcehow God 
raiſed a reuenger for the lilly innocent women,for about the ſame 
ryming age came an honeſt ciuill Courtier ſomewhat bookiſh, 
and wrate theſe verſes againſt the whole rable of Monkes. 

O Monachi veſtri ſtomachs ſunt amphora ZBacchs 

Vos eſtis Dems eff teſtis turpiſſima peſtis. 

Anon after came your ſecular Prieſtes as iolly rymers as the 
reſt,vho being ſore agreeued with their Pope (a/ixtus, for that he 
had emioyned them from their wes, & railed as faſt againſt him, 

O bone ( alixte totius mundus perod:t te 
Duondam Presbirers, paterant vxoribus Vt 
Hoc deſtruxiſts,poſtquam tu Papa furſts. 

Thus what in writing of rymes and regiſtring of lyes was the 
Clergy of that fabulous age wholly occupied, 

We finde ſome but very few of theſe rymung verſes png the 
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Latines of the cnulller ages, and thoſe rather hapning by chaunce 
then of any purpoſe in the writer , as this D:ff1ck among the di- 
ſportes of Omtd. | 
| Duot celums ſtellas tot habet tua Romapuellas 
Paſena quotg, hedvs tor habet tua Roma (nedos,. 

The poſteritic taking pleaſure in this manner of Smphome had 
leaſure as1t ſeemes todeuiſe many other knackes in their verſify- 
ing that the auncient and ciuill Poets had not vſed before, where- 
of one was to make euery word ofa verſe to begin with the ſame 
letter, as did Hegoba/4the Monke who made alargepocmeto the 
honour of Care/s Caluns,cuery word beginning with C. which 
was the farſt letter of the kingmname thus. 

Carmina clariſone ( als cantate camens. 

Andthus was thought no finall peece of cunning,being in deed 
a matter of ſoine diffcultic to finde out ſo many wordes begin- 
ning with one letter as mighe makea juſt volume , though in 
truth it were but a phantaſticall deuiſe and to no purpoſe at all 
more then to make them harmonicall to the rude eares of thoſe 
barbarous ages. | 

Another of their pretie inuentions was to make a verſe of ſuch 
wordes as by their nature and manner of conſtruction and fitua- 
tion might be turned backward word by word,and make another 
perfit verſe, but of quite contrary ſence as the gibing Monke that 
wrote of Pope Alexander theſe two verſes. 

Laus tua non tua fraus,virtus non copia rerum, 
Scanaere te faciunt hoc decus exminm. 

Which if ye will turne backward they make two other good 

yerſcs,but of contrary ſence, thus. FE 
Eximium decus hot facuunt te ſcandere,rerum 
( 9pta,on virtue, frans tl nontua lars, 

And they called it Verſe Lyon. 

Thus youmay ſee the humors and appetites of menhow di- 
uers and chaungeable they be 1n liking new faſhions,though ma« 
ny tymes worſe then the old,and not onely in the manner of their 
life and vſe of their garments,but alſo in their learninges and arts 
and ſpecially of their languages. _ | 
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| CHAP. VII. 
I! In what reputation Poefie and Poets were tn old tune with Prin 
oe - ces andotherwiſe generally, and howv they be novy 
| : becoms cont emptible and for vuhat cauſes. 
Or the reſpe&tes aforeſayd in all former ages and in the moſt 
cull countreys and commons wealthes,zood Poets and Poe- 
lie were highly eltecmed and much fauoured! of the greateſt Prin- 
ces. For proofc whereof we read how much Amyntas king of Ma- 
cedon:a made of the T ragicall Poet Exripides . And the Athenians 
of Sophocles . In what price the noble poemes of Homer were hol- 
den with Alexander the great,in ſo much as euery night they were 
layd vnder his pillow , and by day were carried in the rich 1ewell 
cofer of Darims lately before vanquiſhed by him 1n battaile. And 
not onely Homer the father and Prince'of the Pocts was ſo hono- 
red by him, but for his ſake all other meaner Pocts,in ſo much as 
| Cherillxs one no very great good Poct had for eucry verſe well 
| made a Phillipsnoble of gold, amounting in value toan angell En- 
| liſh,and fo for euery hundreth verſes(which acleancly pen could 
A: ſped y diſpatch(he had a hundred angels. And ſince Alexan- 
| the great how Theocretus the Greeke Poct was fauored by 
| | T holomee king of Egipt & Queene Berence his wife, Ennis hike- 
| wiſe by Scipio Prince of the Romames,Yirgulalſo by thiEmperour 
| Auguſtus. And in later times how much were chan de Mehine & 
Guillaume de Loris made of by the French kinges , and Geffrep 
Chancer father of our Engliſh Pocts by Richard the ſecond , who 
as it was ſuppoſed gauchim the maner of new Holme in Oxford- 
ſhire, And Govver to Hegry the fourth.and Harding to Edvvard 
. thefourth. Alſo how Frawnces the Frenche king made Sangelass, 
Salmonins;, Macrinus , and Clement Marot of his priuy Chamber 
for their excellent {kill in vulgare and Latine Poeſie. And king 
Henry the 8. her Mazeſties father for a few Pſalmes of Daw tut- 
ned into Engliſh meetre by Sternhold , made him groome of his 
priuy chamber,& gauchim many other good gifts. And one Gr 
what good eſtimation did he grow vnto with theſame king Hen- 
we afterward with the Duke of Sommerſet Protetour, for ma- 
ing certaine merry Ballades,whereof one chictly was,T he hxnte 
it -p, the hunte xs vp. And Queene Mary his daughter for one Epi- 
thalam 
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thalamic or nuptiall ſong madeby Fargas a Spaniſh Poet at her 
mariage with king Phu/hp in Wincheſter gaue himdw1' ng his life 
two hundred Crownes penſion : nor this reputation v..s giuen 
them 1m auncient times altogether mn reſpe& that Poeſie was a de- 
licate arte,and the Pocts them ſclues cunning Princepleaſers, bug 
for that alſo they were thought for their vniuerſall knowledge to 
be very ſufficient men for the greateſt charges in their common 
wealthes , wereit for counſellor for conduct , whereby no man 
neede to doubt but that both { killes may very well concurre and 
be moſt excellent in one perſon . For we finde that 1rlus Ceſar 
che firſt Emperour and a moſt noble Captaine,was not onelythe 
moſt cloquent Orator of his tune, but alſo a very good Poet, 
though none of his doings therein be now extant. And 2mm 
Catulus a good Poet,and Cornelius Gallus treaſurer of Egipt, and 
Horacethe molt delicate of all the Romain Zyrickes, was thoughe 
meete and by many letters of great inſtance prouokedto be Secre- 
tarie of eſtate to eAugyfuth*Emperour, which neuertheleſle he 
refuſed for his vnhealthfulneſle ſake , and beihg a quiet mynded 
manand nothing ambitious of glory : no voluit accedere ad Rem- 
publicam,as it is __ And Emu the Latine Poet was not as 
ſome perchaunce thinke, onely fauored by S$ripiothe Africare for 
his good making of verſes, but vſed as his familiar and Counſellor 
in the warres for his great knowledgeand amiable conuerſation. 
And long before that Antrmemats and other Greeke Poets, as 4- 
r1ſtotle reportes in his Politiques, had charge inthe warres . And 
Firteus the Poet beingalſo a lame man & halting vp5 onelegge, 
was choſen by the Oracle of the gods from the Athenians to 
venerall ofthe Lacedemonians armie,not for his Poectrie,but for his 
wiſedomeand graue perſwaſions,and ſubtile Stratagemes where- 
by he had the victory ouer his enemies . Soas the Poets ſeemed to 
haue ſkill not onely in the ſubtilties of their arte , but alſotobe 
meete forall maner of fun&tions ciuill and martial , euen as they 
found fauour of the times they luedin , infomuch as their credit 
and eſtimation generally was not {mall . But in theſe dayes (al-. 
though ſome learned Princes may take delight in them ) yet vni- 
uerſally ic is not ſo . Foras well Pocts as Pockicare deſpiſed, & the 
name become,ot honorable —— lubicttoſcorne and deri- 
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ſion , and rather areproch than a prayſe to any that vſcth it : for 
commonly who ſo is ftudious in th'Arte or ſhewes him ſelfe ex- 
cellent init,they call him in difdayne;a phantafticall: and a lighe 
headed or phantaſticall man(by conuerſion)they call a Poet. And 
this proceedes through the barbarous ignoraunce of the time,and 
pride of many Gentlemen,and others, whoſe groſle heads not be- 
ing brought vp or acquainted with any excellent Arte ,norable 
to contriue,or in manner conceiue any matter of ſubtiltic mn any 
buſineſſeor ſcience, they doe deride and ſcorne it in all others as 
ſuperfluous knowledges and vayne ſciences, and whatſocuer de- 
uile be of rare inuention they terme it phanteſticall , conſtruing it 
to the worlt fide:and among men fuch asbe modeſt and graue, & 
of litle conuerſation,nor delighted in the buſic life and vayne ridi- 
culous attions of the popular,they call him in ſcornca Philoſopher 
or Poet , asmuch to fy as a phantaſticall man, very inurioully 
(God wot)and to the manifeltation of their own ignoraunce, not 
making difference betwixt termes . For as the ewll and vicious 
d:i\pofition of the braine hinders the ſounde mdgement and dif- 
courſe of man with buſte & difordered phantafies,for which cauſe 
the Greekes call him «75x, ſo is that part being well affcited, 
not onely nothing diſorderly or confuſed with any monſtruous 
umaginations or conceits, but very formall,and in his much multi- 
formitie »iforme, that is well proportioned,and fo palling cleare, 
that by it as by a glaſle or mirrour, arc repreſented vnto the ſoule 
all maner of bewtifull viſtons, whereby the inucntiue parte ofthe 
mynde 15 ſo much holpen, as without 1itno man could deuiſe any 
new or rare thing : and where it is not excellent in his kind, there 
could be no politique Captaine,nor any witty cnginer or cunnin 
artificer , nor yet any law maker or counſellorot deepe liſcourſs 
yea the Prince of Philoſophers {tickes not to ſay anmam nd mtel- 
lizere ab/que phantaſmate, which text to another purpoſe Alexan- 
r Aphrodiſcus well noteth,as learned men know.And this phan- 
tafic may be reſembled to a glaſſe as hath bene ſayd,whercof there 
be many tempersand manner of makinges,as the per ſþeftiues doe 
acknowledge,for ſome befalſe glaſſesand ſhew thinges otherwiſe 
than they be indeede,and others right as they be in deede,neither 
fairernor fouler,nor greater nor ſmaller , Therebe againe of _ 
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laſſes that ſhe thinges exceofiyg faireand comely, others thae 
ſhew figures very mon(truous &illfauored. Euen fois the phan- 
eaſticall part of man ( if it be not diſordered ) a repreſenter of the 
beſt,molt comely and bewrifull images or apparances of thinges 
to the ſoule and according to their very truth . If otherwiſe,then 
dothit breede (hmeres & monſters in mans imaginations,& not 
onely in his imaginations,but alſo in all his ordinarie ations and 
life which enſucs. Wherefore ſuch perſons as be illuminated with 
thebrightelt 1rradiations of knowledge and of the yeritieand due 
proportion of things,they are called by the learned men not phon- 
raſtics but exphantafiote,and of this ſorte of phantaſieare all good 
Poects,notable Captaines ſtratazematique, all cunning artificers 
and enginers, all Legiſlators Polititiens & Counſellours of eſtate, 
in wholc exerciſes the inuentiue part is moſt employed and is to 
the ſound & true iudgement of man moſt needful. This duerſitie 
in the termes perchance euery man hath notnoted, & thus much 
be aid in defence of the Poets honour,to the end no noble and ge- 
Nerous minde be diſcomforted in the ſtudie thereof,the rather for 
that worthy & honorable memoriall of that noble woman twiſe 
French Queene, Lady Anne of Britaine, wife firſt to king Charles 
the vuij.and after to Lewes the xij. who paſſing oneday from her 
lodging toward the kinges fide,ſaw in a galleric ater Allame 
(bartier the kings Secretaric,an excellent maker or Poet leaning 
on a tables enda leepe;S&{tooped downe to kiſlehim,ſaying thus 
inall their hearings, wemay not of Princely courtelie paſle by and 
not honor withour kiſſe the mouth from whence ſo many ſweete 
ditties & golden poems hauciſſued.But me thinks at theſe words 
| Iheare ſome {mulingly (ay, I would beloath to lacke liuing of my 
' owntill the Prince gaue me a maner of new Elmefor my riming . 
And another to ſay I haue read that the Lady (jrhia came 
once downe out of her skye to kiſlethe faire yong lad Enaimicn 
as he lay a {leep:& many noble Queenes that haue beſtowed kiſſes. 
n their Princes .paramours , but neuervpon any Poets. The 
third me thinks ſhruggingly ſaith, I kept not to fit ſleeping; with 
my Poeſie till a Queene came and kiſled me . But what of all this? 
Princes may giuea good Poct ſuch conuenient countenaunce and 
alſo benefite as are. due toan _—_—_ artificer, though they new 
11 
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ther kiſſe nor cokes them,and the diſcret Poet lookes for no ſuch 
extraordinarie fauours,and aſwell doth he honour by his pen the 
wilt, liberall , or magnanimous Prince,as the valiaunt,amiable or 
bewtifull though they be cuery one of them the good giftes of 
God.Soit ſeemes not altogether theſcorne and ordinarie diſgrace 
offered vnto Poets at thelc dayes,is cauſe why few Gentlemen do 
delight in the Art,but for that liberalitie,is come to fayle in Prin- 
ces,who for their largeſle were wont to be accompted th'onely pa» 
trons of learning, and far{t founders of all excellent artificers. be - 
ſides it is not perceiued that Princes them ſelues do take any plea» 
ſure in this ſcience, by whoſe example the ſubic& is commonl 
led,and allured to all delights and exerciſes be they good or bad, 
according to the graue ſaying of the hiſtorian . Rex multirndmem 
relgione mplenit,que ſemper regents ſmnlis eſt, And peradutturein 
this iron & malitious age of ours,Princes areleſle delighted in it, 
being ouer earneſtly bent and affe&ted to theaffaires of Empire & 
ambition, whereby they are asit were inforced to indeuour them 
ſclues to acmes and praRtiſes of hoſtilitie,or to entend to the right 
pollicing of their ſtates , and haue not one houre to beſtow 

any other cuill or deleable Art of naturall or morall dodtrine: 
nor ſcarce any leiſure to thincke one good thought in perfe&t and 
godly contemplation, whereby thar troubled mindes mighs be 
moderated and brought to tranquillitie. So as,it is hard to find in 
theſedayes of nobleme or gentlemen any good Marthematicia, or 
excellent 4«ſirian, or notable Philoſopher , or els a cunning Poet: 
becauſe we find few great Princes much delighted in the ſameſty- 
dies . Now alſoof ſuch among the Nobilitie or gentrie as be very 
well ſeencin many laudable ſciences,and eſpecially in making or 
Poeſie,it is ſocome to paſle that they haue no courage to write & 
if they haue,yct are they loath to be a knowen of their skill . So as 
Iknow very many notable Gentlemen in the Court that haue 
written commendably,and ſuppreſſed it agayne,or els ſuffred itto 
be publiſhe without their owne names to it : asif it wereadiſcre- 
dit for a Gentleman, toſcemelearned,and toſhew himſelfe amo- 
rous of any good Art.Inother ages it was not ſo, for we read that 
Kinges & Princes haue written great volumes and publiſht them 


vnder their owneregall titles, As to begin with Sa/omon the molt 
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of Kings, 1«/25 («/ar the greateſt of Emperours, Hermes T re/mt- 
01/t:e the holieſt of Prieſtes and Prophetes, Exax king of efrabi# 
wrote a booke of precious [tones in verſe,Prince Amuicenna of Phi- 
ſicke and Philoſophie, 4/phonſis king of Spaine his Altronom- 
call Tables, 4/m24n/or a king of MMarrocco duerle Philoſophicall 
workes , and by their regall example our late ſoucraigne Lord 
king Henry the eight wrate a booke in defence of his faith, then 

eadad that it was the true and Apoſtolicall doctrine,though 

it hath appeared otherwiſe ſince , yet his honour and learned 
zeale was nothing lefſeto be allowed . Queenesalſo haue bene 
knowen ſtudious, and to write large volumes, as Lady A4argarer 
of Fraunce Quecne of Vararre in our time. But of all others the 
Emperour Nero was ſo well learned in Muſique and Pocſie , as 
when he was taken by order of the Senate and appointed to dyc, 
he offered violence to him ſelfc and ſayd , O quantus artiſex peres! 
as much to ſay,as,how 1s it poſſiblea man of ſuch ſcience andlear- 
ning as my ſelte,ſhould cometo this ſhametull death ? Thiempe- 
rour Ottan:an being made executor to Y1rgr/l , who had left by 
his laſt will and teſtament,that his bookes of the «/£ne:dos ſhould 
be committed to the fire as things not perfited by him , made his 
excuſefor infringing the deads will , by anomber of verſes moſt 
exccllently written, whereof theſeare part. 

Frangatur potups legumveneranda poteſt as, 

Duam tot congeſtos notle/que aieſque labores 

Hauſerit vna dies, And put his name tothem. And be- 
fore him his vncle & father adoptiue 71225 Ceſar, wasnot aſha- 
med to publiſh vnder his owne name , his Commentaries of the , 
French and Britaine warres. Since therefore ſo many noble Em- 
perours, Kings and Princes haue bene ſtudious of Poeſie and 
other cull arts, & notaſhamed to bewray their skils in the ſame, 
let noneother meaner perſon deſpiſe learning , nor ( whether it 
be in proſe or in Poke , if they them ſelues bo ableto write ,or 
have written any thing well or of rare inuention |) be any whit 
{queimiſh to let it be publiſhe vnder their names, for reaſon ſeries 
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CHAP. 1X. 
FH ow Poeſie ſouldnot be m>loyed pon vayne concerts 


0r VL10Hs or enf amo ns. 


VV Herefore the Nobilitieand dignitic of the Art conſige- 


red aſwell by vniuerſalitieas antiquitie and the naturall 
excellence of it ſelte, Poche ought not to be abaſed andimployed 
vpon any vaworthy matter $& ſubic&t,nor vicd to vaine purpoſes, 
whach neuerthelefle 15 dayly feene,and that is to vtter conceits in- 
famous & vicious or ridiculous and foolith, or of no good exam- 
ple & doQtrine, Albeit in merry matters(not vnhoneſt)being vſed 
tor mans ſolace and recreationit may be well allowed,for as I ſaid 
before,Pocſic 15 a pleaſant maner of vttcraunce varying from the 
ordinarie of purpoſe to refreſh the mynde by the cares delight. 
Poclic alſo1s not onely laudable, becauſe I ſaid it was a metricall 
{peach vied by the firlt men , but becauſe it is a metricall ſpeach 
corrected a reformed by diſcreet 1udgements, and with no leſle 
cunning and curiolitie then the Greeke and Latine Poeſie,and by 
Art bewtihed & adorned, & brought far from the prumitiue rude- 
neſle of thefirſt unuentors,otherwile it might be ſayd tome that 
eAduam and Enes apernes were the gayeſt garmentes,becauſethey 
were the fir{t,and the ſhepheardes tente or pauillion,the beſt hou- 
ſing,becauſe it was the moſt auncient & moſt vnmerſall : which I 
would not haue ſo taken , for it is not my meaning but that Art 
&cunning concurring with nature, antiquitic & vniuerſalitie, in 
ehings indifferent,and] noteuill , doe make them more laudable. 
And right ſo our vulgar riming Pocſie , being by good wittes 
brought to that perfe&ton welſee ,is worthily to be mp + bC- 
fore any other maner of vtterancein prole,for ſuch vic and to ſuch 
purpoſeas it 15 ordained , and ſhall hereafter be ſet downe more 

particularly. | 

| CHAP. X. 
T he ſubett or matter of Poejie. 

| ſufficiently ſayd of the digmtie of Poets and Pocſie, 
now 1tis tyme to ſpeake of the matter or ſubie& of Poclie, 
which to myneintent 1s , what ſocuer witticand delicate conceit 
of man meet or worthy to be put in written verſe , for any ne- 
cellary vſcof the preſenttime,or good inſtruftion of the polteri- 


tie, 
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tic. But the chief and principall is : the laud honour & glory of the 
1mmortall gods ( I ſpeake now in phraſc of the Gentiles.)Second- 
ly the worthy geſts of noble Princes : the memorial] and regiſtry 
of all great fortunes,the praiſc of vertue & reproofe of vice,the in- 
ſtrution of morall doctrines, the reuealing of ſciences naturall & 
other profitable Arts,the redreſle of boiſtrous & (turdiccourages 
by perſwaſion, the conſolation and repoſe of temperate myndes, 
finally the common ſolace of mankind in all his trauails and cares 
of this tranſitorie life. And 1n this laſt ſort being vſed for recrea- 
tion onely , may allowably beare matter not alwayes of the gra- 
ueſt,or of any great commoditie or profit,hut rather in ſome ſort, 
vaine,diſſolute, or wanton,fo it be not very ſcandalous & of cuill 
example . But as our intent is to make this Art vulgar for all En+ 
gliſh mens vſe,6c therefore are of neceſlitie to {et downe the prin- 
cipal rules thereinto be obſerued: ſo in mine opinion itis noleſle 
expedient to touch briefly all the chief points of this aunciene 
Poeſteof the Greeks and Latines , fo far fth as it is conformeth 
with ours . Soas it may be knowen what we hold of them as bor- 
rowed,and what as of our owne peculiar, Wherefore now that we 
haue ſaid,what is the matter of Poeſte,we will declarc the inanner 


| and formes of poemes vſed by the auncients. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of poemes and their ſundry formes and how thereby the 


aunrient Poets receaned ſurnames. 


S the matter of Poecſie 15 diuers , fo was the forme of their 

es & manerof writing,tor all of them wrote not in one 

ſort,cuen asall of them wrote not ypon one matter. Neither was 
euery Poet alike cunning in all as in ſome one kinde of Poeſic, 
nor vttered with like felicitie. But wherein any one molt excelled, 
thereofhe tookea ſurnames to be called a Poet Herowh , Lyrick, 
Elegiack , Eprgramatift or otherwiſe. Such therefore as gaue them 
ſelues to write long hiſtories of the noble geſts of kings & great 
Princes entermedling the dealings of the gods, halfe gods or He- 
roes of the gentiles,& the great & waighty conſequences of peace 
and warre , they called Pocts Heroic , whereof Homer was chick 
and moſt auncient among the Grecks, "4 6g the Latines:. 
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Others who moredclighted to write ſongs or ballads of pleaſure, 
to be ſong with the voice,and to the harpe,lute,or citheron & ſuch 
other mulical,inſtruments,they werecalled melodious Poets[{me+ 
ticr]or by a more common name Zzr:qxe Pocts , of which ſore 
was Pinar, Anacreon and ( allmach:es with others among the 
Greeks: Horace and Catwllzs among the Latines. There were an 
other ſort,vvho ſought the fauor of taire Ladies,and coucted to be- 


- monetheir eſtates at large, the perplexities of loue in a certain 


pitious verſe called Elegre , and thence were called E/zg:ack: fuch 
among the Latines were 0:4,T 1h#llu,& Propertizs . There were 
alſo Pocts that wrote onely for the ſtage, I meane 35.8 and in- 

porte, and 
fo chatintent did ſet forth in ſhewes pageants accompanied with 
ipcach the common behauiours and maner of life of priuate per- 
{ons,and ſuchas were thc meaner ſort omen, and they were cal- 
led />-rca/! Poets of whom among the Greekes Adenander and 
eAriſtohanes weremolt excellent , with the Latincs Terence and 
Plautus . Beſides thoſe Poets Comnrck there were other who ſerued 
alſo the ſtage , but medled not with ſo baſe matters: For they ſet 
forth the dolefull falles of infortunate & afticted Princes,& were 
called Poets 7 ragicall.Such were Ewrides and Sophocles with the 
Grecks , Seneca among the Latines . There were yet others who 
mounted nothing ſo high as any of them both, but in baſe and 
huinble (tile by maner of Dialogue, vttered the priuate and fami- 


| Har talke of the meaneſt ſort of men, as ſhepheards,heywards and 


ſuch like,ſach was among the Greekes T heocrirus : and Yirge!/a- 
mong the Latines, their poemes were named Eglogees or thep- 
heardly talke . There was yetanother kind of Poet,who intended 
totaxe thecommon abuſes and vice of the people in rouzh and 
bitterſpeaches,and their inueRines were called Satyres , aud them 
ſclues Satyricques.Such were Licilng, Inweralland Perſirus among 
the Latines,& with vs hethat wrote the booke called Piers plow- 
man.Others of a more fine and pleaſant head were giucn wholly 
to taunting and ſcofhng at vadecent things , and in ſhort poemes 
vttered pretie merry conccits,and theſe men were called Ep:gram- 
»ati/tes. There were others that for the peoples good inſtruction, 
and triall of their owe \itts vſcd u places of great allembly .00 
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ſay by rotenombers of ſhort and ſententious meetres, very pithie: 
and of good edification, andrhereupon were called Pocts Atim- 
ſtes: as who would fay,imitable and meet to be followed for their 
wiſeand graue leſſons. There was another kind of poeme,inuen- 
ted onely to make ſport , & to refreſh the company with a maner 
of buffonry or counterfaiting of merry ſpeaches , conuerting all 
that which they had hard ſpoken before , to acertaine deriſion by 
a quite contrary ſence.and this was done,when Comedzes or Tra- 
gedzes were a playing,& that betweene the aces when the players 
went to make ready for another, there was great ſilence, andthe 
people waxt weaty,then came in theſe maner of conterfaite vices, 
they were called Partomm , and all that had before bene ſayd,or 
orcat part of it,they gaue a croſle conſtruQtion to it very ridicu- 
louſly . Thus haue you how the names cfthe Poets were gruen 


them by the formes of their pocmes and maner of writing. 


CHAP. X11. 
Inwhat forme of Poeſie the gods of the Gentiles 
were prayſed and honored. 


T He gods of the Gentiles were honoured by their Poetes in 
hymnes, which is an extraordinarie and dunnepraiſe, extol- 
ling and magnifying them for thar great powers and excellencie 
of nature in the higheſt degree of laude,and yet there their Pocts 
were after a ſort reltrained : ſoas they could not with their credit 
vatruly praiſe their owne gods, or vie intheir lauds any maner of 
groſle adulation or ynueritable report. For in any writer vntruth 
and flatterie arecounted moſt great reproches. Wherfore to praiſe 
the gods of the Gentiles, for that by authoritie of their one fabu- 
- Tous records, they had fathers and mothers , and kinred and allies, 
and wiuesand concubines : the Pocts firſt commended them by 
their genealogies or pedegrees, their matiages and aliances, their 
notable exploits in the world for the behoote of mankind,and yet 
as I ſayd before, none otherwiſe then the truth of their owne me: 
morials might beare,and in ſuch fort as it might be well auouched 


by their old written reports, though 1n very deede they were not 


from the veg inningall hiſtorically true, and many of them verie 
1005,and fuch of them as were true, were grounded vpon {ome 
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rt of an hiſtorie or matter of veritie, the reſt altogether figura- 
tive & muſticall, couertly applied to ſome morall or natural ſenſe, 
asCcero (ettethit ix in Fs bookes de natura deorum. For to 
ſay that 1upriter was ſonneto Sat#rne,and thathe maried his owne 
ſilter 1419, might be true, for ſuch was the guiſe of all great Prin- 
ces in the Orientall part of the world both at thoſe dayes and now 
1s. Againe that he loued Daxae, Exropa, Leda,{alifto & other faire 
Ladies daughters to kings,belides many meaner women,itis ike- 
ly cnough , becauſe he was reported to bea very incontinent per- 
{on , and giuen ouer to his lultes , as are for the molt part ul the 
greateſt Princes, but that he ſhould be the higheſt god in heauen, 
or that he ſhould thander and lighten, and do manie other things 
very vanaturally and abſurdly : alſo that Sarzr=ue ſhould geld his 
father Ce/izs,to th'intent tomake him vnable to get any moe chil- 
dren,and other ſuch matters as are reported by them,it ſcemeth to 
be ſome wittie deuifſe and h&on made for a purpoſe,or a very no- 
 bleand impudent lye,which could not be reaſonably ſuſpefed by 
the Poets, who were otherwiſe diſcreete and graue men, and tea- 
chers of wiſedome to others. Therefore either to tranſgreſle the 
rules of their priautiue records , or to ſeeke to giue their gods ho- 
_ nourby belying them { otherwiſe then in that ſence whach I haue 
alledged) had bene a lignenot onely of an vnskiltull Poct,but alſo 
of a very impudent and leude man. For vatrue praiſe neuer giueth 
any true reputation. But with vs Chriſtians, who be better diſct- 
plined, and do ne promer butone God Almightie;cuerlaſting, 
and in euery reſpett ſelfe ſufhzant [awrharcosJrepoledin all per- 
fet ret & ſoucrargne bliſſe,not needing or exatting anyforrcine 
helpeor good, To him wecan not exhibit ouermuch praiſe, nor 
belye him any wayes , vnleſle itbe in abaſing his excecllencie by 
{car{iticof praiſe,or by miſconceauing his dmne nature, — 

w_ himgf we umpute to him ſuch vaine delights and peen! 
afteftions,as commonly the fraileſt men are reproued for.Namely 
tomake him ambitious of honour,ealous and difhcultin his wor 
ſhips, terrible, angric, vindicatiue, a louer,a hater, a piticr, and in- 
digent of mans worſhips: finally fo paſſionate as m effeR he ſhold 

be altogether Anthropopathir. Tothe gods of the Gentiles 
mighe well attribute theſeinfirauries , tor they were but aye = 
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. chus:and for other things to others.So many things as 
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dren of men. great Princes and famous in the world , and not for 
any other reſpect diuine,then by fome reſemblance of vertue they 
had 60 do good, and to benefite many . So as to the God of the 
Chriſtians , ſuch dwuine praife might be verified: to th'other gods 
none , but figuratiuely or un miſticall ſenſe as hath bene faid . In 
which ſort the ancient Pocts did in deede grue them great honors 
& praiſes,and made to them ſacrifices,& oltred them oblations of 
ſundry ſortes , cuen as the people were taught and perſwaded by 
ſuch placations and worthips to receaue any helpe , comfort or 
benefite to them ſclues, their es han or goods. 
For if that opinion were not, who would acknowledge any God? 
the verie Et1mologre of the name with vs of the North partes of 
the world declaring | wang the nature of the attribute , which 
15 all one as if we ſayd good , [ 50u14 } or a giuer of good things, 
Therfore the Gentiles prayed tor peace to the goddelile Pallas:tor 
warre{ſuchas thrmed by1it)to the god A4ars: for honor and em- 
pire to the god [wprter:for riches & wealth to P/ato:for eloquence 
and gaync to M-rcurie :for ſafe nauigzation to Neptune : for faire 
weather and proſperous windes to E9/: for $kill in muſick and 
leechcraft to «Apolto: for free life & chaſtitie to Diana : for bewtie 
and good graceas alſo for iſſue & proſperitie in loue to Venus: for 
plenty of crop and corne to Ceres: for ſeafonable pntage to Bac- 
could 
imagine good and deſirable, and to ſo many gods as they ſuppo- 


 ſedto be authors thereof, in ſo much as Fortune was made a god- 


deſle, 8 the feuer quartainehad her aulters,ſuch blindnes & 1gno- 
rance raigned in the harts of menaat that time, and whereofit frſt 
proceeded and grew,beſides th'opinion hath bene giuen, appea- 
reth more at large in our bookes of /erorekn , the matter being of 
another conſideration then to be treated of in this worke . And 


theſe hymnes to the zods was the firſt forme of Poeſic and the 


higheſt & the ſtatchell, & they were ſong bythe Poets as prieſts, 
and by the people or whole congregation as we ſing in our 
Churchs the Pſalmes of David, but they did 1t commonly in ſome 
ſhadie groues of tall tymber' trees : In which places they reared 
au[ters of greene turfe,and beſtrewed them all ouer with flowers, 


and ypon them offred their oblations and made their bloudy fa- 
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crifices,(for no kinde of gift can be dearer then life ) of ſuch quick 
cattaille , as cuery god was in their conceit molt delighted in ,or 
in ſome other reſpett moſt fit for themulterie:temples or churches 
or other chappels then theſe they had none at thoſe dayes. 


CHAP. X111. 
In what forme of Poeſie vice and the common abuſes of mans 
life wc reprehended. 


Ds perchance would thinke that next after the praiſe and 
honoring of their gods, ſhould commence the worthippings 
and praiſe of good men, and ſpecially of great Princes and gouer- 
nours of the earth in ſoucraignety andfun&tion next ynto the 
gods. But it is not ſo,for before that came to paſſe, the Poets or 


holy Prieſts, chictly ſtudied the rebuke of vice, and to carpe at 


Fthecommon abuſes, ſuch as were molt offenſe to the publique 


and priuate, for as yet for lacke of good ciuility and wholefome 
doctrines, there was greater (tore of lewde lourdaines then of 
wiſe and learned Lords,or of noble and vertuous Princes and go- 
ucrnours.Soas next after the honours exhibited to their gods,the 
Poets finding in man generally much to reproue 6 litle to praiſe, 
made certainepoems 1n plaine mectres, more like to ſermons or 
preachings then otherwiſe; and when the people were aſſembled 
togither 1n thoſe hallowed places dedicate to their gods , becauſe 
they had yetno largehallesor places of conuenticle, nor had any 
other correction of their faults , but ſuch as reſted onely 1n rc+ 
bukes of wiſe and granc men,ſuch as at theſe dayes make the peo-+ 
ple aſhamed rather then afeard , the ſaid auncient Poets vſed for 
that purpole, three kinds of poems freprehenſiue , to wit ,| the Sz- 
ryre,the Comeate,& the Tragedre: and the firſt and moſt bitterin- 
uectiue again{t vice and vicious men, was the Sayre : which to 
th'1ntene their bitterneſle ſhould breedenone ill will, either to the 
Poets, or to the recitours, ( which could not hauc bene choſen if 
ehey had beneopenly knowen) and beſides tomake their admo- 
nitions and reproofs ſeerae grauer and of morectficacic,they made 
wiſe as if the gods of the woods, whom they called Saryres or Sul 
ances ſhould appeare and recite thoſe verſes of rebuke , whereas 
in deeds they were but diſguiſed perſons vader the ſhape fs 

tyres 
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gyres as who would ſay,theſe terrene and baſe gods being conuer- 
fant with mans affaires,and ſprersout of all their ſecret taults: had 
ſome great care ouer man, & deſired by good admonitions to re- 
forme the euill of their Jife,and to bring the bad to amendment by 
thoſe kinde of preachings,whereupon the Poets inuentours of the 


deuiſe were called Satyriftes, 


CHAP. X1111. 
How vice was afterward reproued by two other maner of poems, 
better reformed then the Satyre whereof the firſt 
was (, omedy , the ſecond T ragedee. 


BY" when theſe maner of ſolitary ſpeaches and recitals of re- 
buke,vttered by the rurall gods out of buſhes and briers , ſce- 
med not to the finer heads ſufficiently perſwaſiue , nor ſo popular 
asif it were reduced into action of many perſons , or by many 
voyces liuely repreſcnted to the eare and eye , ſo asa man might 
thinke it were euen now a doing . The Poets deuiſed to haue ma- 
ny parts played at once by two or three or foure perſons, that de- 
; bated the matters of the world , ſomctimes of their owne priuate 
| affaires,ſometimes of their neighbours , but neuer medling with 
| - any Princes mattersnor ſuch high perſonages, but commonly of 
marchants,ſouldiers,artificers,zood honeſt houſholders , and alſo 
ot vnthrifty youthes , yong damſcls, old nurſes , bawds , brokers, 
rufhans and paraſites , with ſuch like,in whoſe behauiors, lyeth: in 
effect the whole courle and trade of mans life , and theretore ten- 
dedaltogither to the good amendment of man by diſcipline and 
example.[t was alſo much for the ſolace & recreation of the com- 
mon people by reaſon of the pageants and ſhewes. And this kind 
of poeme was called { omedy,and' followed next after the $aryre,6c 
by that occaſion was ſomwhat ſharpe and bitter aſter the nature 
of the Satyre,openly & by expreſle names taxing men more ma- 
liciouſly and impudently then became, ſo as they were enforced 
for feare of quarell & blame to diſguiſe their players with ſtrange 
apparell , and by colouring their Ges and carying hatts & capps 
of dinerſ(e faſhions to make them ſclucs lefle knowen. But as time 
& experience do reforme euery thing that is amille,ſo this bitter 
poeme called the old Comdbeing A and taken away , the 
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new Comedy came in place, more ciuill and pleaſant a great deale 
and not touching any man by name, but in acertaine generalitie 
glancing at eucryabule, ſo as from chencetforth fearing none 1ll- 
will or cnmitie at any bodies hands , they left aſide their diſgui- 
ſings X'played bare fcegill one Roſci145 Gallus the molt excellent 
player among the Romaines brought vp theſe vizards, which we 
{ce at this day vſed, partly to ſupply the want of players , when 
there weremoe parts then there were perſons , or that it was not 
thought meet to trouble & pelter rain chambers with too ma- 
ny folkes . Now by the chaunge of avizard one man might play 
the kingand che carter,the old nurſe & the yong damſell;the mar- 
chant & cheſouldier or any other part he liſted very conuenient- 
ly. There be that ſay R 9/er did it for anothet purpoſe, for being 
him (clfe the beſt F/?r1en or bufton that was in his dayes to be 
found,mſomuch as Cicero ſaid Roſerzes contended with hum by va- 
rictic of liucly geſtures to furmount the copy of his ſpeach, yet be- 
cauſe he was {quint eyed and had a very vnplealant countenance, 
and lookes which made him ridiculous or rather odious to the 
preſence, he deuwiſed theſe vizards tohide his owneilfauored face. 
And thus much touching the { oraeay. 


CHAP. XV. 
In wuhat forme of Poeſie the enill and outragions behanturs 
of Prices veere reprehended. 


Ve becauſe inthoſe dayes when the Poets firſt taxed by $.:- 

;yre and (omedy , there was no great ſtore of Kings or Empe- 
rors or fuch high eltats(al men being yet for themolt part rude,& 
1n a maner popularly egall) they could not ſay ot them or of their 
behauiours any thing to the purpoſe,which caſes of Princegare (1- 
thens taken for the highelt and greatelt matters of all . But after 
that ſomemnen among the moe became mighty.and famouy in the 
world, ſoucraignetic and dominion hauing learned them all ma- 
ner of luſts and licentiouſnes of hfe,by which occaſions alſo their 
high eſtates and felicaties fell many times into moſt lowe and la- 
mentable fortunes : whereas before in their great proſperitics 
they were both feared and reuerenced 1n the higheſt degree, after 


 theirdeathes when the polteritic ſtood no more in dread ofthem, 


' their 
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cheir infamous life and tyrannies werelayd open to all the world, 
their wickednes reproched , their follies and extreme inſolencics 
derided,and their miſerable ends painted out mplayes and page- 
ants,to ſhew the mutabilitic of fortune , and the wit puniſhment: 
of God in reuenge of a vicious and euill life. Theſe matters were 
alſo handled by the Poets and repreſented by a&tion as that of the 
Comedies: but becauſe the matter was higher then that of the Ce- 
medies the Poets ſhie was alſo higher and more loftie , the proui- 
ſion greater,the place more magnificent : for which purpoſe alſo 
the players garments were made morerich & coltly and ſolemne, 
and cuery other thing —_— , according to that rate : Soas 
where the Satyre was pronounced by ruſtcall and naked Sy/nanes 
ſpeaking out ofa buſh , & the common players of interludes cal- 
led Plampedes , played barctoote vpon the floore : the later { omme- 
dies ypon ſcaftolds,and by men well and cleanely hoſed and ſhod. 
Theſe matters of great Princes were played vpon lofty ſtages, & 
che ators thereof ware vpon their legges buskins of leather cal- 
led Cotharm,and other folemnehabits , & fora ſpeciall prehemi- 
nencedid walke vpon thoſe high corked ſhoesor Cnolieanach 
now they call in ” ax & Italy Shopprni . And becauſe thoſe buſ- 
kins and high ſhoes were commonly made of goats skinnes very 
finely tanned, and dycd into colours : or for that as ſome ſay the 
belt players reward, was a goate to be giuen him ,orfor that as 0- 
ther thinke,a goate was the peculiar ſacrifce tothe god Par, king 
of all the gods of the woodes : foraſmuch as a goate in Greeke 12 
called 7 ragos, therfore theſe ſtately playes were called 7rageadtes. 
And thus oi ye foure ſundry formes of Poeſie Dramarich re- 
0a , & put in execution by thefeate & dexteritic of mans 
ody,to wit, the Satyre, old { omedie, new ( omedie, and T rageate, 
whereas all other kinde of poems except Eg/oge whereof thalbe 
entreated hereafter,were onely recited by mouth or ſong with the 
voyce to ſome melodions in{trument. 
CHAP. |XFT. 
In what forme of Poefie the great Princes and domuaters 
| of the world were honored. 
Ve as the bad and illaweable parts of all eſtates and degrees 
were taxcd by the Poets in one my or an other, and tholc of 
v2 
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greatPrinces by Tragcdic ineſpecial,(& not till after their deaths) 

as hath bene betore oY ak. thintent that ſuch exemplify- 
g (as 1t were) of their blames and aduerſities , being now dead, 

might workefor a ſecret reprehenſion to others that were aliue, 11- 

uing in the ſame or like abuſes.So was it great reaſon that all good 


| and yertuous perſons ſhould for their well doings be rewarded 


withcommendation, and the great Princes aboue all others with 
honors and praiſes, being for many reſpetts of greater moment;to 
haue/them good & vertuous thenany inferior fort of men. Wher- 
fore the Pocts being in deede the trumpetcers of all praiſe and alſo 
of (launder ( not flaunder,but well deferued reproch)were in con- 
ſcience & credit bound next after the diuine praiſes of the timmor- 
tall gods.to yceld a like ratablehongurto all ſuch among(Lmen,as 
moltreſembled the godsby excellencicof funttion,and had acer- 
taine affinitie with them,by more then humane and ordinarie ver- 
tues ſhewed in their ations here vpon carth. They were therfore 
praiſed by a ſecond degree of laudd: ſhewing their high eſtates, 
their Princely genealogies and pedegrees, mariages, aliances, and 
ſuch noble exploites, as they had done in th'affarres of peace & of 
warreto the benefit of their people and countries, by inuention of 
any nobleſcience,or profitable Art,or by making wholſomelawes 
or cnlarging of their dominions by honorable and iuſt conqueſts, 
and many other wayes.Such perſonages among the Gentiles were 
Bacchus, (eres , Perſerts, Hercules, Theſeus and many other, who 
thereby came to be accompted-gods and halte gods or zoddelles 
[Heroes] & had their comedations giuen by Hymne accordingly 
or by ſuch other poems as their memorie was therby made famous 
to thepoſlteritic for eur after,as ſhal be moreat largeſaydinplace 
conuentent.But firſt we will ſpeake ſomewhat of the playing pla- 
ces,and prouifions which were madefor their pageants & pomnps 


repreſcntatiue before remembred. 


CHAP. XV1T. 
Of the places where their emterludes or poernes ar anma- 
ticke vere repreſented to the people. 


% 


Sit hath bene declarcd , the Satyres were firſt vttered in their 


halloyed places within the woods wherethey honoured _ 
gods 
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gods vnder the open heauen, becauſe they had no other houſing 
fit for great aſſemblies . The old comedies wereplaid in thebroad 
ſtreets vpon wagons or carts vncouered,which carts were floored 
with bords & madefor remouable [tages to paſle from oneltreete 
of their townes to another, where all the people might ſtand at 
their caſe to gaze vpothe fights. Their new comedies or ciuill en- 
tcrludes were played 1n open pauilions or tents of linnen cloth or 
lether, halfe diſplayed that the people might ſee . Afterward 
when Tragidies came vp they deuiſed to preſent them vpon ſcat- 
foldes or (tages of timber, ſhadowed with linen or lether as the 0- 
ther,and theſe ſtages were made in the formeof a Semrcrrele,wher- 
of the bow ſerued for the beholders to ſit in, and the ſtring or fore- 
part was appointed for the floore or place where the players vt- 
tcred,& had in it ſundry little diuifions by curteins as trauerſes to 
ſcrue for ſeueral roomes where they might repaice vnto & change 
their garmeEts &come in againe, as their ſpeaches & parts were to 
be renewed . Alſo there was place appointed for the muſiciens to 
{ing or to play vpon their in{trumentes at the end of eucry ſcene, 
tothe intent the people might be refreſhed, and kept occupied, 
This maner of itage in halfe circle, the Greekes called thearrum , 
as much to ſay as abeholding place , which was alſo in ſuch ſort 
contriued by benches and greeces to ſtand or fit vpon, asno man 
ſhould empeach anothers ſight.Buc as ciuilitie and withall wealth 
encreaſed, fo did the minde of man growe dayly more haultie and 
{upertluous in all his deuiſes , ſo as for' their theaters 1n halfe cir- 
cle, they came to be by the great magnificence of the Romain 
princesand people hpnontly built with marble & ſquare ſtone 
in formeall round, & werecalled Amphitheaters, wherotas yet ap- 
pears one amsg theancict ruines of Rome, built by Porzperres Mag - 
zae;tor capaſitieableto receiue at caſe tourſcore thouſand perſons 
as 1t 15 left written , & ſocurioully contriued as cuery man might 
depart at his pleaſure, without any annoyance to ollier . It is.allo 
tobe knowne that 1n thoſe great Amphrtheaters , were exhibited 
all maner of other thewes & diſports tor the people, as their fence 
playes,or digladiations of naked men, their wra(tlings, runnings, 
leapings and other practiſes of atiuitie and ſtrenath , alfo their 
battings of wild bedee Elephants, Rhinocer6s, Tigers, Leopards 
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and others,which ſights much delighted the common people,and 
therefore the places required tobelarge and of great content. 


CHAP. XY111. | 
Of the Shephearas or paſtorall Poeſie called Eglogne , andto 
vvhat purpoſe it woas firſt muented and w[ed. F 


Dep be of opinion,and the chiefe of thoſe who haue written in 
this Art among the Latines,that the paſtorall Pocſie which we 
commonly call by the name of Zg/ogwe and Bucolick,, a tearme 
brought 1n by the Sicilian Pocts , ſhould be the fir{t of any other, 
and before the Saryre comedie or tragedie, becauſe, ſay they , the 
ſepheards and haywards aflemblies & mectings when they kept 
their cattell and heards in the common fields and foreſts , was the 
firſt familiar conuerſation,and their babble and talk vnder buſhes 
and ſhadic trees , the fir{t diſputation and contentious reaſoning, 
and their flethly heates growing of eaſe , the far{t idle wooings, 
and their ſongs made to their mates or paramours either vypon 
ſorrow or iolity of courage, thefurſt amorous muſicks, ſometime 
alſo they ſang and played on their pipes for wagers, ſtriuing who 
ſhould get the belt game, and be counted cunningelt All! this I 
do agree vnto, for no doubt the ſhepheards life was the firſt ex- 
ample of honelt felowſhip, their trade the firſt art of lawfull ac- 
quiſition or '0r-rarny , for at thoſe daies robbery was a manner of 
purchaſe. So ſaith Ar:orle1n his bookes of the Politiques, and 
that paſturage was before tillage,or fiſhing or fowling, or any 0+ 
ther predatory art orcheuiſance, And all this may be true, for be- 
fore there was a [hephcard keeper of his owne , or of ſome other 
bodics flocke, there was noneowner in the world,quick cattel be- 
ing the ſirlt property of any forreine polleſſion.I ſay torreine, be- 
caule alway mcn clauned property in their apparell and armour, 
and other ike things madeby their owne traucl and induſtry, nor 
thereby was there yet any good towne or city or Kings palace, 
where pageants and pompes might be ſhewed by Comedies or 
Tragedies . But forall this, I do deny that the Eg/ogxe ſhould be 
ehcfirſtand molt auncient forme of artificiall Poclic, being per- 
{waded that the Poet deuiſed the Eg/ogve long after the other 
dranmatuk poems,not of purpole to counterfait or reprelhys t = 
rultic 
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raſticall manner of lones and communication: but vnder the yaile 
of homely perſons, andin rude ſpeeches to inſinuate and gJaunce 
at greater matters, and ſuch as perchance had not bene ſafe to haue 
beene diſcloſed in any other ſort, which may be perceiued by the 
Eglogues of Vrrg+,in which are treated by e matters of grea- 
ter importance then the loues of 7 1-5 and Corydon . ThelcE- 
logues cameafter to containe andenforme morall diſcipline, for 
theamendment of mans behawour , as bethoſe of Aantuan and 


other moderne Poets. 


CHAP. XIY. 
_ Of hitorucall Poeſie by which the famous afls of Princes andthe 


vertuous and worthy lines of our forefathers 
were reported. 


Here is nothing in man of all the potential parts of his mind 
reaſon and will except) more noble or more neceſlary to the 
aſtme life the memory:becauſe it maketh molt to a ſound iudge- 
ment and perfe&t worldly wiſedome, examining and comparing 
the times palt with the preſent,and by them both conſidering the 
time to come, concludeth with a ſtedfaſt reſolution , what 1s the 
beſt courſe to be taken inall his ations and aduices in this world : 
it came vpon this reaſon , experienceto be ſohighly commended 


in all conſultations ofunportance, and preferred before any lear- 
ning or ſcience , and yet experience is no more than a maſle of 
memories aſſembled, that is, ſuch trials as man hath made in time 
before. Right ſo no kinde of argument in all the Oratorie craft, 
doth better perſwade and more vniuerſally fatisfie then example, 
which is but the repreſentation of old memories and like {i ucceſles 
happened in times paſt , For theſe regards the Pocliehuſtoricall is 
of all other next the diuine moſt honorable-and worthy , as well 
for the common benefit as for the ſpeciall comfort cuery man re- 
cetueth by it. No one thing in the world with more delettation 
reuiuing our ſpirits then to behold as it were ina glalle the liuely 
imageot our deareforcfathers , their noble and vertuous maner of 
life, with other things autentike, which becauſe we arenot able 0- 
therwiſe to attaine to the knowledge of, by any of ourſences, we 
apprehend them by memory,whereas the preſent time and things 
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| ſo ſwiftly paſſe away , as they giue vs no leaſure almoſt to looke 
into them, and much lefle to know & conſider of them through- 
g ly. The things future, being alſo euents very vncertaine, and ſuch 
| as can not polltoly be knowne becauſe rumy 6 not yct, can not be 
| | vicd for example nor for delight otherwifethE by hope. Though 
| many promiſe the contrary , by vaine and deceitfull arts taking 
| vponthem to reucale the truth of accidents to come, which if it 
wereſo as they ſurmiſe, are yet but ſciences mecrely conietturall, 
' and not of any benefit to man or to the common wealth , where 
| PN they be vſcd or profelled. Therefore the good and exemplaric 
} things and'aRions of the former ages, werereſecrued only to the 
hiſtoricall reportes of wiſe and graue men: thoſe of the preſent 
tune lc{t tothe fruition and wdgement of our fences : the future 
as hazards and incertaine euentes vtterly neglected and layd aſide 
Sil tor Magicians and mockers to get their luings by : ſuch manner 
i» of men as by negligence of Magiſtrates and remiſles of lawes e- 
| ucry countriebreedeth great ſtorcof. Theſe hiſtorical men neucr- 
theleſle vſcd not the matter ſo preciſely to wiſh that al they wrote 
ſhould be accounted true , for that was not needefull nor expe- 
dient tothe purpoſe, namely to be vſed either for example or for 
icaſure: confidering that many times it is ſcene afained matter or 
" altogether fabulous , beſides that it maiceth more murth than any T7 
Uh otier,works no lefle good concluſtonsfor example then the molt | 
f- erue and veritable:but often times more,becauſe the Poet hath the 
handling of them to faſhion at his pleaſure, but not ſo of th'other 
which mult go according to their veritic & none otherwiſe with» 
A out the writers great blame. Againe as ye know moand more ex- 
þ cellent examples may be fined in one day bya good wit, then 


j , many ages through mans frailtie are ableto put in vre , which 
Il made the lcarned and wittie men of thoſe times to deuiſe many 
| (ith hiſtoricall matters ofno veritie at all,but with purpoſe todo good 

y and no hurt,as v{ing them for a maner of diſcipline and preſident 

| of coinmendablelite, Such was the common wealth of P/ato, and 


18 Sir Thomas Moores Ytopia, reſting all in deuiſe , but neuer put in 
\_ execution,and eaſter to be wiſhed then to be performed. And you 
ſhall perceiue that hiſtories were of threeſortes , wholly true and 
wholly falle,anda third holding part of cither , but for honeſt re- 

creation, 
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creation;and good example they wereall of them . And this may 
be apparant to vs not onely by the Poeticall hiſtories , but alſo by 
thoſethat be written in proſe : for as Homer wrate a fabulous or 
mixt report of theſtege of Troy, andanother of Ukſſcs errors or 
wandringsſodid 4x/e: compilea truetreatife of the life & loucs 


of Leander and Hereo,both of them Herorck , and to none 1] edifi- 


cation. Alſo as T hexcrdides wrate a worthy and veritable hiſtorie, 
of the warres betwixt the 4rhenrans and the Peloponeſes: lo did Ze- 
»ophon,a molt graue Philoſopher , and well trained courtier and 


counſcllour make another(but fained and vntrue)of the childhood 


of {rus king of Perſia , neuertheles both to one effec, chat is for 


exampleand good information of the polteritie.Now becauſe the 


attions of meane & baſe perſonages,tend in very few caſes to any 
great good example:for who paſleth to follow the ſteps , and ma- 
ner of life of acraſtes man,ſhepheard or ſailer,though he werehis 
father or deareſt frend?yea how almoſt is it pollible that ſuch mia- 
ner of men ſhould be of any vertue other then their profeſſionre- 

uireth 2 Therefore was nothing committed to hiſtorie,but mat- 
ters of great andexcellent perſons & things that the ſame by irr1- 
tation of good courages{ſuch as emulation cauſeth /might worke 
more effectually , which occaſioned the ſtory writer to chuſean 
higher ſtile fit for his ſubie&,the Profaicke in prole , the Poct in 
meetre, and the Poets was by verſe exameter for his grauitic and 
ftatclineſſe moſt allowable: neither would they intermingle him 
with any other ſhorter meaſure,vnleſle it were in matters of ſuch 
qualitie, as became belt to be ſong with the voyce , and toſome 
muſicall inſtrument , as were with the Greeks , all your Hymnes 
& Encomia of Pindarns & ( allmachs,not very hiſtories butama- 
ner of hiſtoricall reportes in which caſes they made thoſe pocmes 
in variable meaſures,& coupled a ſhort verſe with a long to ſerue 
that purpoſethe better,and we our ſelues who compiled this trea- 
tiſc haue written for pleaſure alitle brick Romance or hiſtoricall 
ditty in the Engliſh tong of the Iſle of great Br:taine in ſhort and 
long meetres,and by breaches or diuifhons to be more commodi- 
oully ſong to the harpe in places of aſſembly,yhere the company. 
ſhalbe delirous to heare of old aduentures & valiaunces of noble 
knights m tunes paſt, as arcthoſe of king Arthur and his kmghts 
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of the round table, Sir Berys of Southampton, Cuyot Warvvicke 
and others like . Such as haue not premonition hereof, and confi- 
deration of the cauſes alledged , would peraduenture reproue and 
difzrace cuery Rymarxe , orthort hiſtoricall ditty for that they be 
not written 1n long mecters or verles »Alexandrins, according to 
che nature & itileof large hiſtories, wherin they ſhould do wrong 
tor they be ſundry formes of poems and not all one. 


CHAP. XX. 
In what forme of Poeſie vertne tn the inferior 
ſort vas commended. 


N cueriedegreeand fort of men vertue is commendable,but not 
egally : not onely becauſe mens eſtates are vnegall, but for that 
alſo vertue it ſelfe 15 not in euery reſpeR of egall value and eſtuma- 
tion. For continence in a king 1s of greater merit, then ina carter, 
elY/onchauing all oportunities to allure him toluſts,and abilitie to 
{erae his appetites , th'other partly, for the baſenefle of his eſtate 
wanting ſuch meanes and occaſions,partly by dread of lawes more 
inhibited, and not ſo vehemently caried away with vnbridledaf- 
fections, and therfore deſeruenot 1nth'oneand th'other like praiſe 
nor cquall reward, by the very ordinarie courſe of diſtributive m- 
Nice. Fen ſo parſimonie and 11hberalitic are greater vices in a 
Prince then in a priuate perſon, and pufillanimitie and imuſtice 
Iikcerwiſe:for to th'one, fortune hath ſupplied mough to maintaine 
them in the contrarie vertues, I meane, fortitude, m{ſtice, iberali- 
eic,and magnanimitie: the Prince hauing all plentie to vſe largeſle 
by , and no want orneede to drive him todo wrong. Alto all the 
aides that may be to lift vp his courage,andto makehim ſtoutand 
fearcleſle/angent anmos fortune) ſaith the M4miſt,and very truly, 
for nothing pulleth downe a mans heart ſo muchas aduerlitic and 
lacke. Againe in a meane man prodigalitie and pride are faultes 
more reprehenhble then in Princes, whoſe high cltates dorequire 
in their countenance,ſpecch & expence, acertaineextraordinary, 
and their funions enforce them ſometune to exceede the lumites 
of mediocritic not excuſable in a priuat perſon , whoſe manner of 
life and calling hath no ſuch exigence. Beſides the good and bad of 
Princes is more exemplaric, and thereby of greater moment fron 
e 
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the prinate perſons. Therforeit is that the inferiour perſons, with 
cheir inferiour vertueshaue a certaine inferiour praiſe,to guerdon 
their good with, to comfort them to continuea laudable courle 
inthe modeſt and honeſt fe and behawour. But this lycthnot in 
written laudes ſo muchas in ordinary reward and commendation 
tobe giucn them by the mouth of the ſuperiour magiſtrate. For 
hiſtories were not intended to ſo generall and baſe a purpoſe, al- 
beit many ameane ſouldier & other obſcure perſons were ſpoken 
of and made famous in ſtories, as wefande of /r4s the begger, and 
T herſtes the glorious noddae, whom Homer maketh mention of. 
But chat happened (& ſo did many like memories of meane men) 
by reaſon of ſome greater perſonage or matter that it was long of, 
which therefore could not be an vanerſall caſe nor chaunce to e- 
uery other good and vertuous perſon of the meaner ſort. Where- 
fore the Poct in praiſing the maner of life or death of amie meane 
perſon , did it by ſomelitle dittie or Epigram or Epitaph in fewe 
verſes & meane {tile conformable to lus ſubictt. So haue you how 
the immortall gods were praiſed by hymnes,the great Princes and 
heroicke perſonages by ballades of praiſe called Excomua, both of 
them by hiſtoricall reports of great grauitic and maiclhie,the infc- 
riour perſons by other ſlight poemes. 

CHAP. X XI. 
T he forme wherem honeſt andprofitable Arres 
and ſciences were treated. 

T He profitable ſciences were no lefſe meete to be imported to 
the greater number of ciuill men for inſtruction of the peo- 

plc and increaſeof knowledge , then to be relerued and kept for 
clerkes and great men onely . So as next vnto the things biſto- 
ricall ſuch dorines and arts as the common wealth fared the bct- 
tcr by, were eſteemed and allowed. And the ſaine were treated by 
Poets in verſe Examerer ſauouring the Heroicall, and for the gra- 
uitic and comelineſle of the mcetre moſt viſed with the Greekes 
and Latincs to ſad purpoſes, Such were the Philoſophicall works 
of Lccretius (ar among the Romaines,the Altronomicall of A- 
ratusand Manilus , one Greeke th'other Latine, the Medicinall 
of Nicander,and that of Oprians of hunting and fiſhes,and many 
moe that were too long to recite in this rs 
Yo, 
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| CHAP. XX11. 
In what forme of Poeſie the amorou affe ions aud 
allurements werevitered, | 

He firſt founder of all good aftetions is honeſt lone, as the 

mother of all the vicious 1s hatred. It was not therefore with- 
out reaſon that ſo commendable, yea honourable a thing as loue 
well meant, were1t in Princely eltate or priuate , m1 ght in all c1- 
u!l common wealths be vttered in good torme and order as other 
laudable t!ungs are. And becauſe loue is of all other humane at- 
fections the molt puilſant and paſſionate, and moſt generall to all 
ſortes and ages of men and women , ſo as whether it be of the 
yong or old or wiſe or holy,or high eſtate or low,none euer could 
truly bragge of any exempt16 1n that caſe : 1t requireth a forme of 
Poelic variable, inconſtant, affetted, curious and moſt witty of a- 
ny others, whereof the ioyes were to be vttcred in one forte , the 
ſorroes in an other, and by the many formes of Pocſie, the mas 
ny moodes and pangs of louers, throughly to be diſcouered: the 
poore ſoules ſometimes praying , beſeeching , ſometime honou- 
ring, auancing, praiſing : an other while railing, reuiling,and cur- 
{ing:then ſorrowing, weeping lamynting : in the ende laughing, 
reioyling & ſolacing the beloued againe,with a thouſand delicate 
deuiles,odes, ſongs, clegies, ballads, ſonets and other ditties, moo- 
uing one way and another to great compalſion. 


CHAP. XX111. 
T he forme of Pocticall reioyſings. 


CHI is the chiefe parteof mans felicity in this world, and 
alſo (as our Theologians ſay) inthe world to come. Therefore 
while we may (yeaalwaies if it coulde be) to reioyce and take our 
pleaſures in vertuous and honeſt ſort, it is not only allowable, but 
alſo neceſſary and very naturall to man . And many bethe 1oyes 
and conſolations of the hart : but none greater , than ſuch as he 
may vtter and diſcouer by ſome conuenient meanes : euen as to 
ſuppreſle and hide a mans mirth, atd not to hauctherein a parta- 
ker,or at leaſt wiſe a witnes, isno little griefe and infelicity. Ther- 

Delides the priuateſolaces) 
publike reioifings for the comfort and recreation of many . And 


they 
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they beof diuerſeſorts and vpon diuerſe occaſions grownetone & 
the chicfe was for the publike peace of a countrie the greateſt of 
any other ciuill good. And wherein your Maieſtie (my moſt gra- 
cious Soueraigne)haue ſhewed your ſelfeto all the world for this 
one and thirty yeares ſpace of your glorious raigne , aboue all 0- 

ther Princes of Chriltendome, not onely fortunate, but alſo moſt 
ſufficient vertuous and worthy of Empire. An other is for wt & 
honourable victory atchieued againſt che forraine enemy. A third 

at ſolemne feaſts and pompes of coronations and enſtallments of 
honourable orders. An other for _ at weddings and marria- 

ges. An other at the births of Princes cluldren. An other for pri- 

uate entertainements in Court , or other ſecret diſports in chams- - 
ber, and ſuch ſolitary places. And as theſe reioyſings tend to diuers 
effects, ſo do they allo carry diuerſe formes and nominations : for 
thoſe of yioricand peace are called 7714mhal,, whereof weour 
ſelues haue heretofore giuen ſome example by our 7 ri*mphals 
written in honour of her Maieſties long peace. Andthey were v- 
ſed by theauncients in like manner, as we doour generall proceſ- 
ſions or Letanies with bankets and bonefires and all manner of 
ioyes. Thoſe that were to honourthe perſons of great Princes or 
to ſolemniſe the pompes of any inſtallment were called Encomia, 
we may call them carols of honour . Thoſe to celebrate marri- 
ages were called ſongs nuptiall or Fpithalamnes, but in a certaine 
milticall ſenſe as ſhall be fd hereafter . Others for magmficence 
at the natwuties of Princes children , or by cuſtome vled yearely 
ypon the ſame dayes, are called ſongs natall or Generhl:aca.Others 
for ſecret recreation and paſtime in chambers with company or a- 
lone werethe ordinary Muſickes amorous, ſuch as might be ſong 
with voice or tothe Lute, Citheron or Harpe,or daunced by mea- 
ſures as the Italian Pauanand galliard are at theſe daics in Princes 
Courts and other places of honourable or ciuill aſſembly , and of 


all theſe we will ſpeakein order and very briefly. 


CHAP. XX1111. oy 
T he forme of Poeticall Lamentations. | 


L, Amenting is altogether contrary torcioiſing,cuery man ſaith 


{o, and yet is it a peece of 1oy to _ able to lament with caſe, 
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38 OF POETS 
and freely to poure forth a mans inward ſorrowes and the greets 
wherewith his minde is ſurcharged. This was a very neceſlary de- 
uiſc of the Poet and a fine,beſides his poctric to play alſo the Phi- 
ſitian,and not onely by applying a medicine to the ordinary fick- 
nes of mankind, but by making the very grecf it ſclfe(in part)cure 
of the diſcaſe . Nowe are the cauſes of mans ſorrowes many : the 
death of his parents,frends, allies, and children: (though many of 
the barbarous nations do rcioyce at their burials and ſorrow at 
their birthes)the ouerthrowes and difcomforts in battell , che ſub- 
ucrſions of townes and citics,the defolations of countreis,the loſle 
of goods and worldly promotions,honour and good renowne:f- 
nally the trauails and torments of loue forlorne or ill beſtowed, 
eitherby diſgrace,deniall,dclay,and ewenty other wayes,that well 
expericnced louers could recite. Such of theſe greefs as might be 
refrained or holpen by wiſedome, and the parties owne good en- 
deuour , the Poct gaue none order to ſorrow them : for tulſtas to 
the good renownelt is loſt , for themore part by ſome default of 
the owner,and may be by his well doings recoucred againe. And 
it it be yniultly taken away,as by vatrue and ſamous libels,theof- 
tenders recantation may ſuffiſe for his amends : ſo did the Poct 
Steſichors , as 1t is written of him 1n his Painogie ypon the dif- 
prayſc of Helena, and recouered his eye ſight . Alſo for worldly 
oods they come and go,as things not long proprictary to any bo- 
y,and arc not yet ſubic&t vntofortunes dominion f+ - but that we 
our {clues are un great part acceſſarie to our own lofles and hinde- 
raunces,by oucrſ1ght $ miſguiding of our {clues and our things, 
therefore why ſhould we beywaile our ſuch voluntary detriment? 
But death the irrecoucrableloſle, death the dolefull departure of 
frendes , that can neuer be recontinucd by any other mceting or 
ney acquaintance, Befides our vncertaintie and ſuſpition of their 
clkates and welfare in the places of their new abode ,ſeemcth to 
carry areaſonable pretext of iult ſorrow. Likewiſe the great 0- 
uerthrowes in battell and deſolations of countreys by warres , af- 
well for the loſſe of manyliues and much libertie as for that it 
toucheth the whole ſtate, and euery priuate man hath his por- 
tion in the damage : Finally for loue, there 1s nofrailtie in Heſl 
and bloud ſo exculablg as it ,no comfort or diſcomfort cg 
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then the good and bad ſucceſſe thereof , nothing more natu- 
rall coman , nothing of more force to vanquith his will and to 
inuegle his iudgement. Therefore of death and burials, of th'ad- 
verſities by warres , and of true loue loſt or ill beſtowed , are 
th'onely ſorrowes that the noble Poets ſought by their arte to re- 
" moue orappealſe, not with any medicament of a contrary tem- 
per, as the Galemſtes vſe to cure [| contrarizcontrarys)] but as the 
Paracel/ians , who cure [| ſmilia ſrmilibus ] making one dolour 
toexpell another, andin this cafe , one ſhort ſorrowing: the re- 
medie of a longand grieuous forrowy . And the lamenting of 
deathes was chiefly at the very burialls of the dead , allo at 
monethes mindes and longer times , by cuſtomecontinued yeare- 
ly, when as they vſed many offices of ſeruice and loue towardes 
the dead , and thereupon are called O5/equies in our vulgare, 
which was done not onely by cladding the mourners their 
friendes and ſeruauntesin blacke veſtures , of ſhape dolefull and 
ſad, but alſo by wofull countenaunces and voyces , and beſides 
| by Pocticall mournings in verſe. Such funerall ſongs were cal- 
led Epiceaiait they were ſong by many , and CAlonoate if they 
were vttered by one alone, and this was vſed atthe enterment of 
Princes and others of great accompt, and it was reckoned a great 
ciuilitie to vie ſuch ceremonies, as at ths day ts alſo in foineconn- 
trey vſed. In Rome they accuſtomed to make orations funcrall 
and commendatorie of the dead parties in the publique place cal- 
led Procoſtris: and our T heoloptans , inſtead thereot yſe to make 
ſermons , both teaching the people ſome good learning, and alfo 
ſaying well of the departed . Thoſe ſongs of the dolorous diſcom- 
fits in battaile , and other deſolations in warre, or of townes ſacs 
caged and ſubuerted , were ſong by the remnant of the army o- 
uerthrowen,with great skrikings and outcries,holding the wrong 
cnd of their weapon vpwards in ſigneof ſorrow and diſpaire. The 
cities alſo made generall mournings & offred ſacrifices with Poe- 
ticall ſongs toappeaſe the wrath of the martiall gods & goddefles. 
Thethird forrowing was of loues, by long lamentation in Flegze: 
fo was their ſong called , and it was 1n a pitious maner of meetre, 
placing a limping Pentamerer,after a lulty Exameter,which made 
it 90 feloticaſdy morethen any. othermecter.' 
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CHAP. XX). 
Of the ſolemne rev ſig! at the natinitie of 
Prmces children, | 
Us returne from ſorrow to reioyſing it is a very good hap and 
no vnwiſe part for him that can do 1t, I ſay therefore, that the 
comfort of iſſue and procreation of children is ſo naturall and fo 
great, not onely to all men but ſpecially to Princes , as duetie and 
ciuilitie haue made it a common cuſtome to reioyle at the buth 
of theirnoblechildren, and to keepe thoſe dayes hallowedand fe- 
ſtiuall for euer once in the yeare,duting the parentes or childrens 
liues:and that by publique order & conſent, Of which reioyſings 
and mirthes the Poct miniſtred the firlt occaſion honorable , by 
preſenting of ioyfull ſongs and ballades, prayſing the parentes by 
roofe,the child by hope,the whole kinred b een the day it 
ff e with withes of all good ſucceſle,long life, health & proſperi- 
tiefor cucr to the new borne, Theſe poemes were called 1n Greeke 
Genethaca,with vs they may be called natall or birth ſorigs, 


CHAP. XX/ 1. 
T he maner of re10yſmgs at mariages and vuedding r, 


S the conſolation of children well mage is great , no leſle 
but rather greater ought to bethat which is occaſion of chil- 


dren,that is honorable matrimonie;a loue by al lawes allowed,not 


mutable nor encombred with ſuch yaine cares & paſſhons, as that 
other loue, whereof there 15 no aſſutance,but looſe aud fickle affe- 
Gon occaſioned for the moſt part by ſodaineſtghtsand acquain- 
tanteofno long triall or experiente', nor ypon any other good 
ground wherein any ſurctie may be conceiyed: wherefore the Ci- 
uill Poet could do nolefle in conſcience and credit,then as he had 
before done to the ballade of birth z now with much better deuo- 
tion to celebrate by his pocmethechearefull day of mariages al- 
well Princely as others , for that hath alwayes bene accompted 
with euery countrey and nation of neuer ſo barbarous people, the 
higheſt & holielt, ofany ceremomie — to man:a match 
forſooth made for euer and not for a day , aſolace prouided for 
youth,acomfort for age , a knot of alliance & amitie indiſſoluble: 
great reioyling was therefore dug to ſuch a matter and to gy ck 
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ſome a time. This was donein ballade wiſe as the natall ſong,and 
was ſong very ſweetely by Mufitians at the chamber doreof the 
Bridegroome and Bride at ſuch tunes as ſhalbe hereafter declared 
and they were called Epitha/armes as much to ſay as ballades at the 
bedding of the bride : for ſuchas were ſong at the borde at dinner 
or ſupper were other Mulickes and not properly Eputhalames. 
Here,ifI ſhall ſay that which apperteineth toth'arte, and diſcloſe 
the miſterie of the whole matter , I muſt and doe with all humble 
reuerence beſpeake pardon of the chaſte and honorable eares, leaſt 
I ſhould either offend them with licentious ſpeach, or leaue them 
12norant of the ancient guiſeinold times vſed at weddings(in wy 
{1mple opinion) nothing reproucable . This Fpirhalare was de- 
uided by breaches into three partes to ſerue for three ſcuerall fits 
or times to be ſong. The firlt breach was ſong at the firſt parte of 
che night when the ſpouſe and her husband were brought to their 
bed & at the very chamber dore, where inalargevtterroome vſed 
to be (beſides the mulitics) good ſtore of ladies or getlewomen of 
their kinſefolkes, & others who came to honor the mariage, & the 
tunes of the ſongs were very loude and ſhrill,to the intene chere 
might no noiſe be hard out of the bed chiberby the skreeking & 
outcry of the young damoſell feeling the firlt forces of her (tiffe 
& rigorous young man,ſhe being as a virgies tender & weake,& 
vnexpertinthoſe maner of affaires. For which purpole alſo eh 
vſed by old nurſes(appointed tothat ſeruice)toſuppreſle the nous 
by caſting of pottes full of nuttes round about the chamber vpon 
the hard floore or pauemet, for they vſed no mattes nor ruſhes as 
we doenow. Soas the Ladies and gentlewomen ſhould haue their 
eares ſo occupied what with Muſicke, and what with their handes 
wantonly ſcamblingand catching after thenuttes,that they could 
not intend to harkenafter any other thing . This was as I ſaid to 
diminiſh.thenoiſe of the laughing lamenting ſpoule, The tenour 
of that part of the ſong was to congratulate the firſt acquaintance 
and meeting of the young couple, lowing of their parents good 
diſcretions in making the match,the afterward to ſound chertully 
tothe onſet and firſt encounters of that amorous battaile,codeclare 
thec6fort of childrs, & encreaſe of loue by that meane cheifly cau- 
cd; the bride ſhewing her ſelf euery waics y, = diſpoſed and (hl 
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ſupplying occaſions of newlaſtes and loue to herhusband, by her 
 obcdience and amorous embracings /and all other allurementes. 
About midnight or one of the clocke, the Muſicians came again 
to the chamber dore{all the Ladies and other women as they were 
of degree, hauing taken their leaue, and being gone to their reſt.) 
This part of the ballade was to refrelh the faint and wericd bodies 
and ſpirits, and to animatenew appetites with cheretullwordes, 
encoraging the to the recontinuance (of the ſame entertainments, 
praifinz and commeding(by ſuppolall) the good contormities of 
them both, & their defire one to vanquith the other by ſuch tred- 
ly conflictes : alledging that the firft embracementes ncuer bred 
barnes,by reaſon oftheir ouermuch affettion and heate , but onely 
made pallage for children and enforced greater liking to the late 
made match . That the ſecond aſlaultes, were lelle rigorous , but 
more vigorous and apt to auance the purpoſe of procreation,that 
therefore they ſhould perſiſt in all 'good appetite with an in- 
winctble courage to the end . This was the ſecond part 'of the E- 
pithalamie In the morning when it was faire broad day, & that by 
Iiklyhood all cournes were ſuthciently ſerucd , the laſt ates of 
the enterlude being ended, & that thebride mult within few hours 
arifeand apparrell her ſelte , no more as a irgne , but asa wife, 
and about dinner tune mult by order come forth S:ct ſpon/a de 
thalaao, very demurely and [tately tg be ſene and acknowledged 
of her parents and kinsfolkes whether ſhe were the ſame woinan 
or a changeling,or dead or aliue,or maimed by any accident no- 
turnall. The ſame Muſicians came agane with hs laſt part,and 
greeted them both witha Pſalme of new applauſtons, tor that they 
had cither of them ſo well behaued them {clues that night , the 
husband to rob his ſpouſe of her maidenhead and faue her life, 
the bride fo luſtely to fatisfhe her husbandes loue and ſcape with 
{o litle daunger of her perſon, for which good chauncethat they 
ſhould makea louely truce and abſtinence of that warre till next 
nighe ſealing the placard of that louely league, with twentic ma- 
ner of {iwcet kiſles, then by good admonitions entormed them to 
thefrugall & thriftic life all the reſt of their dayes. The good man 
etting and bringing home, the wife ſawing that which her huſ- 
4 thould get , therewith to be the better able to keepe good 
| hoſpitalitic 
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AND/PORESIE LIB, 1. 4 
hoſpitalitie, according to their eſtates, and to bring vp their clul- 
dren, (if God ſent any )vertuoully, and the better by their owne 
good example. Finally to perſcuer all therelt of therr fe in true 
and inuiolable wedlocke . This ceremony was omitted when men 
maried widowes or ſuch as had taſted the frutes of loue betore,(we 
call them well experienced young women) in whom there was 
no feare of daunger to their perſons, or of any outcry at all,at the 
eime of thoſe terrible approches . Thus much touching the viage 
of Ep:thalame or bedding ballad of the ancient times ,in which if 
there were any wanton otJaſciutous matter more then ordinarie 
which they called Ficenmaticerre it was borne withal for that tume 
becauſe of the matternole{[erequiring , Catu/{as hath made of the 
one or two very artificiall and ciuil:but none more excellent then 

_ of late ycares a young noble man of Germanie as I take it /ohanes 
fecurdus whom that andin lis poeme De 44/8; paſleth any of the 
auncient or moderne Poctes in my wdgment. 


| CHAP. XX/11. 
T he manner of Poeſie by which they vttered their bitter taunt s,and 
prizy mps,or witty ſcoffes.and ther merr J COncents. 


Ve all the world could not keepe, nor any ciuill ordinance to 
the contrary ſo preuaile , but that men would and muſt needs 
vtter their ſplenes inall ordinarie matters alfo : or elſe 1t ſeemed 
their bowels would burſt, therefore the poct deuiſed a prety fa- 
ſhioned-pocme thort and ſweete(as we are wont to fay)and called 
it Fpigramma 1n which euery mery conceited man might without 
any long ſtudie or tedious ambage, make his frend ſport,and an- 
gerhis foe, and giuea prettie nip, orthew a {harpe conceitin few 
verles : for this Ep1gramme ts but an inſcription or 'writting made 
as 1t were vpon a table,or m a-windowe,or vpon'the wall or man- | 
tell of a chimney in ſome place of commonrefort, where it was 
allowed cucry man might come , or be ſitting to chat- and 
Prate, as now 1n our tauernes and common tabling houſes, where 
many merry heades meecte, and ſcrible with. ynke with chalke, or 
with a cole ſuch matters as they would euery ma {hould know,& 
_ Ceſcant vp6. Afterward the ſame came to beput in paper and in 


bookes, and vſed asordinatic nulliues, wn of frend{hip , ſome 
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44 OF POETS | 
of defiaunce,or as other meſlages of mirth-/4artia/l was the cheife 
of this sk1l among the Latines,& atahele days the beſt Epigrames 
we finde,& of the tharpelt conceit are thoſe that haue bene gathe- 
red among the reliques ofthe tryo muet Satyres in Rome, Pa/qull 
and Marphorir,which in time of Sede vacante, when merry con- 
ceited men liſted tog1be & teſt at the dead Pope,or any of his Car- 
dinales, they faſtened them vpon thoſe Images which now lie in 
the open {treets, and were tollerated, but after that terme expired 
they were inhibited againe. Theſe infcriptions or Epigrammes at 
their begining had no certaineauthor that would auouch them, 
ſome for feareof blame, ifthey were ouer ſaucy or ſharpe , others 
for modelhie of the writer as was that d/tiche of Yirrg:/ which heſet 
vpon the pallace gate of the emperour Augy/txs, which I will re- 
cite for the breifnes and quicknes of it, & alſo for another euente 
that fell out vpon the matter worthy to be remembred . Theſe 
were the verles. | 
Notte pluit tota, redeunt ſpettacula mane 
Diniſim mmperiem cum lout ( «ſar habet. 
Which I haue thus Engliſhed, 
It raines allmght, early the ſnewes returne 
= Godand Cfar,do raygne and rule by turne. 
As much to ſay , God ſheweth his power by the night raines. 
Czar his magnifacence by the pompes of the day. | 
Theſe two verſes were very well liked , and brought to th Em- 
pcrours Maicſtie,who tooke great pleaſurein them, & willed the 
author ſhould be knowen. A fauhie courtier profered him ſelfe to 


£ 
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be the man,and had a good reward giuen him : for the Emperour 
him ſelf was not only learned, but of; much munificence toward all 
learned men:whereupon Uerg// ſeing him ſelf by his ouermuch 
modeſtic defrauded of the reward, that an impudent had gotten 
by abuſc of his merit, came the next night, and faſtened vpon the 
ſame place this halfe metre, foure times iterated. Thus. 

Sic vos non vobis | 

Sic vos non vobis 

Sc 05 non vobis 

Sic vos non vobus © 


And thercit remained a great while becauſe no man wiſt what 
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it meant, till 7/:-g://opened the whole fraude by this deniſe , He 
wrote aboue the fame halfe metres this whole verſe Exameter. 

Hos ego ver/iculos feci tulit alter honores. 


And then finiſhed thefoure half metres, thus. 


$1c vos nonvobis Fertts aratra boxes 
Sic vos non vobs Vellera fertis ones 
Sec vos non vobrs Melhficatts apes 
S$1c vos non vobis Inarficatts aues. 
hs Maro.T his matter came 


And put to his name Publirs Vir 
by and by to Th'emperours eare,who taking great pleaſure in the 
deuiſe called for 7**rg:i/, and gaue him not onely a preſent reward, 
with a good allowance of dyet a bonche in court as we vſe to call 
it: butalſo held him foreuer after vpon largertriallhe had made. 
of his learning and vertuein fo great reputation,as he vouchſafed 
to grue him the name of a frend (ans ) which among theRo- 
manes was ſo great an honour and ſpeciall fauour, as all ſuch per- 
ſons were allowed to the Emperours table, or to the Senatours 
who had receiued them(as frendes) and they were the only men 
that cameordinarily totheir boo:d3,& ſolaced 'with them in their 
chambers, and gardins when none other could beadmitted. 


CHAP. XXV111. 
Of the poeme called Epitaph wed for me- 
moriall of the dead, 


N Epitaph is but a kind of Epigram only applied tothe re- 

port of the dead perſons eſtateand degree,or othis other good 
or bad partes,to his commendation orreproch : and is an inſ{crip- 
tion ſuch as a man may commodiouſly write or engraue vpona 
tombe in few verſes, pithie,quicke an ſententious for the paſler 
by to peruſe, and dge vpon without any Iong tariaunce: So ay 
ifit exceedethe meaſure of an Epigram, it is then (if theverſe be _ 
correſpondent ) rather an Elegie then an Epitaph which errour 
many of theſe baſtard mers commit, becauſe they be not learned, 
nor (as we are wont to ſay) their catftes maſters, for they make 
long and tedious diſcourſes, and write them in large tables to be 
hanged vp in Churches and chauncells ouer the tombes of great 
men and others,which be ſo exceeding long as one muſt hauchalfe 
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adayesleaſuretoreadeoneof them , & mult be called away before 
he come halte to thecnd, or el{c be locked into the Church by the 
Sexten as I my ſelfe was once ſerued reading an Epitaph in a cer- 
tain cathedrall Church of England. They be 1gnorat of pocſic that 
call ſuch log tales by thename of Epitaphes,they might better call 
them Elegies,as I ſaid before, and then ought neither to be engra- 
uen nor hanged vp in tables. I haue ſcene them neuertheles vpon 
many honorable tombes of theſe late:times creed, which doe ra- 
ther diſgrace then honour cither the matter or maker. 


CHAP. XKIX. 
e A certaine arncient forme of poeſie by which men 
did wſe to reproch their.enemes. 


S frendes be a rich and joyfull poſleiſion, ſo be foes a conti- 
nuall tormentand canker to the minde of man, and yet there 
15 no poſſible meane to auoide this ihconuenience, for the belt of 
vs all, & he that thinketh he liues moſl blameleſle, liues not with- 
out enemies, that enuy him for his good parts,or hate him for his 
euill. There be wiſe men,and of them the great learned man P/u+ 
tarch that tooke vpon them to perſwade the benefite that men 
receiue by their enemies, which though it may be true in manner 
of Paradoxe, yet I finde mans frailtic to benaturally ſuch , and al- 
wayes hath beene, thathe cannot conceine 1t in his owne caſe,nor 
{hew that patience and moderation in ſuch greits, as becommeth 
the man perfite and accompliſhe in all vertue: but either indeede 
or by word, he will ſeckereuenge againſt them chat malicehim, 
or practiſe his harmes,{pecially ſuch foes as oppoſe themſclues to 
amansloues. T his made the auncient Poetes to inucnt a meane 
to rid the gall of all ſuch Vindicativemen : ſo as they might be 
a wrecked of their wrong, & never bely their encinic with {laun- 
dcrous vntruthes. Andthis was done by a maner of umprecation, 
or as \we call it by curling and banning of the partics, and wiſhing 
all eui!l toa light vpon them, and though it neuer the ſooner 
happened,yet was it great caſinent tothe boiling ſtomacke: They 
were called Dre, luc, as Virgil/ made aginlt Batrarus , and Ow 
againſt /&z5:we Chriſtians are forbidgen to vic ſuch vncharitable 
fa[hions,and willed toreferre all our rcuenges to God al _ 
H AP, 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of ſhort Epigrames called Poſies. 


5 þ Here be alſoother hke Epigrammes that were ſent vſually for 
new yeares giftes or to be Printed or put vpon their banket- 
ring diſhes of ſuger plate,or of march paines,& ſuch other dainty 
meates as by the curtefte & cultome cuery geſt might carry from 
a common fealt home with him to his owne houſe, & were made 
for the nonce, they were called Nema or apophorera, and 'neuer 
contained aboue one verſe,or twoat the moſt, but the ſhorter the 
better,we call them Poſies, and do paint them now a dayes vpon 
the backe ſides of our fruite trenchers of wood,or viſe them as de- 
uiſes inrings and armesand about ſuch courtly purpoſes.So haue 
we remembred and ſet forth to your Maieſtie hefty all che 
commended fourmes of the auncient Pocſie,which we in our yul- 
garemakings do imitate and vſe vnder theſecommon names : en- 
terlude,ſong,balladegcarroll and ditty: borrowing them alſo from 
the French al ſauing this word(ſang)which is our naturall Saxon 
Engliſh word . Therelt,fuch as time and vfurpation by cuſtome 
hauc alloived vs out of the primitiue Greeke & Lacine, as Come- 
die, Tragedie, Ode, Epitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme, and other moe. 
And wehauec purpoſely omitted all nice or ſcholaſticall curioft- 
ties not meete for your Maieſties contemplation in this our yul- 
carcarte, and what we haue written of the auncient formes of 
Poemes , we haue taken from the beſtclerks writing in the ſame 
arte. The part thatnext followeth towit of proportion , becauſe 
the Greeks nor Latines neucr had it in vſe,nor made any obſerua- 
tion,no more then we doe of their feete , we may truly affirme,to 
harfe bene the firſt deuiſers thereof our {clues as «vre#wwzare, and 
not to haue borrowed it of any other by learning or imitation, 
and thereby truſting to be holden the more excuſable if any 
thing in this our labours happen erther to miſſike , or to come 
ſhort of th'authors purpoſe, becauſe commonly thehrit attempt 
in any arte or enginearttficiall is amendable, & in time by often 
experiences reformed . And ſono doubt may this deuiſe of ours 


be,by others chat (hall take the penneinhand aſter vs. 
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ak OF POETS 
CHAP. XXX1. Ef 
Who in avy age haue bene the moſt commended writers in our En- 
gliſh Poeſie,and the Authors cenſure ginen vpon them. 

+ appeareth by ſundry records of bookes both printed & writ- 

ten, that many of our countreymen haue painfully trauelled in 
this part: of whoſe works ſomeappeate to be but bare tranſlatiss, 
other ſoine matters of their owne intention and very commenda- 
ble, whereof ſome recitall ſhall be made in this place, to th'intent 
chiefly that their names ſhould not be defrauded of ſuch honour 
as ſcemeth due to them for hauing by thar thanketull ſtudies ſo 
much beautificd our Engliſh tong ( as at this day 1t will be found 
our nation 1511 notliing inferiour to the French or Italian for co- 
pic of language, ſubtiltie of deuice, good method and proportion 
in any forme of poeme, but that they may compare with the moſt, 


and perchance paſle agreat many of them. And I will not reach | 


abouc the tumeof king Edwardthe third , and Richard the ſecond 
tof any that wrotein Foclith meeter:becauſe before their times by 
reaſon of the late Normane conqueſt, which had broughtinto this 
Realmemuch alteration both of our langage and lawes,and there 
withall a certain martiall barbarouſnes , whereby the ſtudy of all 
good learning was ſo much decayd, as long time after ng man 
or very few entended to write in any laudable ſcience : ſo as be- 


youd that time there is litle or nothing worth commendation to. 


be founde written in this arte . And thoſe of the firſt age were 
Chaxcer and Gower both of them as I ſuppoſe Knightes . Aﬀter 
whom followed [hn Lydgare the monke of Bury,& that nameles, 
who wrote the Satyre called Piers Plowman , next him followed 
Harding the Chronicler,then in king Henry th'eight times Skelton, 
(I wot not for what great worthines)ſurnamed the Poet Lawreat, 
In thelatter end of the ſame kings raigne ſprog vp a new compa- 
ny of courtly makers,of whom Sir Thomas V yat th'elder & Hen- 
ry Earle of Surrey were the two chieftaines,who hauing trauailed 
into Italic ,and there taſted the ſiveete and ſtately meaſures and 
{tle of the Italii Poeſie as nouices newly crept out of theſchooles 
of Dante Arieſte and Petrarch , they greatly polliſhed our rude & 
homely maner of vulgar Poeſie, from that it had bene before,and 
for that cauſe may iultly be ſayd the firſtreformers of our Engliſh 
mecectcr 
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meetre and ſtile.In the ſame time or not long after was the Lord 
Nubholas V anx,a man of much facilitic in yulgar makings. Afﬀter- 
ward in king Edward the fixths time came tobe in reputation for 
'theſamefacultic 7 homas Sterneho/d, who firſt tranſlated into Fn- 
'gliſh certaine Pſalmes of Dauid, and lohn Hoywood the Epigram- 
+matiſt who for the myrth and quickneſle of his concerts more 
then for any good learning was in hint came to be well benefited 
by the king.But gs 100079 veg in this profeſſion at the ſame 
time was Maiſter Edward Ferry aman of no leſſe murth & felici- 
tiethat way,but of much more skil,& magntficencein [is mecter, 
and therefore wrate for the molt part to the ſtage, in Tragedie 
and ſometimes in Comedic or Enterlude , wherein he gaue the 
king ſomuch good recreation, as he had thereby many good re- 
wardes. In $s Maries time floriſhed aboue any other Do- 
Rour Phaer one that was well learned & excellently well tranila- 
ted into Engliſh verſe Heroicall certaine bookes of Yirgi/s A ne:- 
dos . Since a followed Maiſter Arrhnre Golding, who withno 
leſſe commendation turned 1nto Engliſh meetre the Metamor- 
phoſis of Ode, and that other Dottour, who made the lupple- 
ment to thoſe bookes of Y/1rg/s efncdos , which Mailter Phucr 
left vndone. Andin her Maieſties time that now 1s are ſprong 
an other crew of Courtly makers Noble men and Gentlemen 
ofher Maieſtie owne ſeruauntes , who haue written excellently 
well asit would appeare if their doings could be found out and 
made publicke with the reſt, of which number is firſt that noble 
Gentleman Edward Earle of Oxford . T hemas Lord of Bukhurit, 
when he was young, Henry Lord Paget,Sir Philip Sydney , Sir W al- 
ter Rawleigh, Maſter Edward Dyar,Mailter Fulke GrewellGaſeor, 
Britton,T urberuille and a great many other learned Gertlemen, 
whoſe names I do not omit for enuic, but to auoyde tediouſneſle, 
and who haue deſerued nolittle commendation , But of them all 
particularly this is myne opinion , that Charcer,with Gower, L14- 
gat and Harding for their antiquitic ought to haucthe firſt place, 
and Chancer as the moſt renowmed of them all , for the much 
learning appeareth to be in him aboue any of the reſt . And 


though many of his bookes be but bare tranſlations out of the 


Latin & French, yetarethey wel handlcd,as _ bookes of T roils 
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and (eſſeid, and the Romant of the Roſe , whereof he tranſlated 
but one halfe, the deuice was lohn de Aehwnes a French Poet, the 
Canterbury tales were Chawcers owne inuention as I ſuppoſe, and 
where he "gan more the naturall of his pleaſant wit, then in 
any other of his workes, his finulitudes compariſons and all other 
deſcriptions areſuch as can not be.amended . His meetre Heroi- 
_ call of Tro/4 and Creſſed 1s'very graue and {tately , keepitg the 
theſtaffe of ſeuen,and the verſe of ten, his other verſes of the Can« 
terbury tales be but riding ryme, neuerthelefle very well becoms- 
ming the matter of that pleaſaunt pilgrimage 11 which! every 
mans part 1s age with much decency.Gower ſauing for his good 
and graue moralities , had nothing in him lighly to be commen- 
ded , for his verſe was homely and without good meaſure , his 
wordes ſtrained much deale out of the French writers, his ryme 
wrelted,and in his inuentions ſmall ſubtillitie: the applications of - 
his moralities are the beſt in him, and yet thoſe many times ve- 
ry groſſely beſtowed , neither doth the ſubſtance of his workes 
ſufficiently aunſwere the [ubtilitic of his titles , Lyagat a tran{la- 
tour onely and no deuiſer of that which he wrate Tas one that 
wrate in good verſe. Harding a Poet Epick or Hiſtoricall , hand- 
led himſelfe well according to-thetime and maner of his ſabiect. 
He that wrotethe Satyr of Piers Ploughman , feemed to haue 
bene a malcontent of that time, and therefore bent himſelfe who- 
ly to taxe the diſorders of that age,and ſpecially the pride of the 
Romane Clergy, of whoſe fall he feemeth ro be a very true Pro- 
phet , his verſes but looſe meetre, and his termes hard and ob- 
{cure, ſo as in them 1s litle pleaſure to betaken . Skelton a ſharpe 
Satiriſt, but with more rayling and ſcofftery then became a Poct 
Lawreat, ſuch among the Greekes were called Partomnar, with vs 
Buftons,altozether applying their wits to Scurrillities & other ri- 
diculous matters. Hexry Ear of Surrey and Sir 7 homas W yat, be- 
tweene whom Ifinde very litle differece, I repute them(as before) 
tor the two chief laternes of I1ght to all others that haue ſince em- 
ployed their pennes vpon Engliſh Pochie,their conceits were lof- 
tic,their ſtiles ſtately,their conueyance cleancly,their termes pro- 
per,their mectreſweete and well proportioned , in all unitating 
very naturally and {tudiouſly their Maiſter Francs —_ 
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The Lord Y axx his commendatis6 lyeth chicfly in the facillitic of 
his meetre , and the aptneſle of his deſcriptions ſuch as he taketh 
vypon him to make ,namely1n ſundry of his.Songs , wherein he 
ſheweth the counterfait a&t16 very lmely & pleaſantly, Of the la- 
ter ſort I thinke thus, That for Tragedie, the Lord of Buckhurſt, 
& Maiſter Edward Ferrys for ſuch doings as Thaue ſene of theirs 
do deſerue the hyeſt price : Thi'Earle of Oxford and Maiſter E4- 
w..rdes of her Maieſties Chappell for Comedy and Enterlude.For 
Eglogueand paſtorall Poelic,Sir Ph:/ip Sydney and Mailter Cha/- 
lenner,and that other Gentleman who wrate the late ſhepheardes 
Callender . For dittie and amourous Ode I inde Sir alter Raw- 
l1ghs vayne molt loftie,inſolent,and paſſionate. Maſter Edward 
Dyar,tor Elegic molt ſ\yeete, folempne andof high conceit . Ga/* 
con for a good mecter and for a plentifull vayne . Phaer and Gol- 
ding for a learned and well corrected verſe,ſpecially in tranſlation 
cleareand very faithfully anſwering their authours intent. Others 
haue alſo written with much facill:tie , but more commendabl 

erchance if they had not written ſo much nor ſo popularly. 
Par laſt in recitall and firlt in degree 1s the Queene our ſouc- 
raizne Lady,whoſe learned, delicate,noble Muſe,eafily furmoun- 
tcth all the reſt that haue writts before her time or ſince, for ſence, 
ſiveetneſſeand ſubtillitic, be itin Ode , Elegie, Epigram , or any 
other inde of poeme Heroick or Lyricke, wherein it thall pleaſe 
her Maieſtie to employ her penne,cucn by as much oddes as her 
owneexcellent eſtatcand degree exceedethall the relt of her moſt 
lumble vaſſalls. 
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COND BOOKE 
OF PROPORTION POETICAL. 


CHAP. 7. 
Of Proportion Poeticall, 


26 C233 T is ſaid by ſuch as profeſſe the Mathema- 
x3 &\ tical] ſciences, that all chings ſtand by pro- 
2/ portion, and that without it nothing could 
> land to be good or beautiful. The Doors 
OD *: of our Theologictothe ſameeffect , but in 
> other termes,ſay: that God made the world 
T1 by number, meaſure and weight : ſome for 


- = Ls 


{ycight ſay tune, and peraduenturebetter. 
For weiglitis a kind of meaſure or of much conueniencie with 1t: 
andthercfore in their defcriptions be alwayes coupled together 
(/ſatica & metrica ) weight and meaſures, H ereupon it ſeemeth 
che Philoſopher gathers atriple proportion, to wit, the Arithme- 
ticall,che Geometricall,and the Muſical. And by one of theſethree 
15 euery other proportion guided of the things that haue conueni- 
encie by relation,as the viſible by light colour and ſhadow:theau- 
dible by ſtirres, times and accents: the odorable by ſmclles of fun- 
dry temperaments: the taſtible by ſauours to the rate: the tangible 
by his obiectes in this or that regard. Of all which we leaue to 
ſpeake, returning to our pocticall proportion , which holceth of 
tieMuſical,becauſe as we favd before Poclie is askill to ſpeake & 
write harmonically : and verſcsor rime be a kind of Muticall vt- 
terance, by reaſon of a certame congruitic 1n ſounds pleaſing the 
care, though not perchance ſo exquilitely as the harmonicall con- 
cents of the artificial Muſicke,conliſting in ſtrained tunes,as is the 
vocall Muſike,or that of melodious in{truments,as Lutes, Harpes, 


Regals, Records and ſuch like, And this - proportion Poeticall 
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reſteth infiue points: Staffe, Meaſure, Concord,Scituation and fi- 
gure all which ſhall be ſpoken of I11 their places, | 


CHAR 11. 
O/, proportipm n Staſſe. 


Taffe in ouryulgarePochie] knownot why it ſhould be ſo cal. 

led, vnleſſert be tor that we vniderſtand it for a bearer jor fup- 

:ter ofa ſong or ballad, not vnlike the old weake bodie that is 
{tayed vp by his ſtaffe, and were not otherwiſeable to walkeor 
to {tand ypright. The Italian called it Starz, as if we ſhould ay 
a reſting place: and if weconſiderwell the forme of this Poeticall 
{taffe, we (hall fhinde 1t to be a certaine number of verſes allowed 
to go altozcther and ioyne without any intermiſſion, and doc or 
ſhould finith vp all the ſenteces of the ſane witha full period, vn- 
le{le1tbe 1n ſom ſpecial caſes, & there tollay till another (taffe fol- 
low of like ſort: and the ſhorteſt ſtaffe conteinethnot vnder foure 
verſcs, nor the longeclt abouec ten,if it paſle that numberit is rather 


4 


a whole ditty then properly a {tafte . Alſo for the more part the 
{laucs ſtand rather vpon the euen;nomber of verſes then Ke odde, 
though therebe of both ſorts. The firſt proportion then of a{talle 
is by q«adr:en or foure verſes. The ſecond of hue verſes,and is ſel- 
dome vſcd. Thethird by fizeme or lixe verſcs,and is not only molt 
vſual,but alſo very plcafant to tlyearc. The tourth 1s in ſeut verſes, 
& is the chiefe of our ancientproportions vſed by any rimer wri- 
ting any thing of hiſtorical or graue poeme,as ye may ſee in Chax- 
cer and Lidgatetlone writing the loues of 7 703/14 and Creſſerdy, 
th'other of the fall of Princes:both by them tranſlated not deuiſed. 
The firſt proportion 1s of eight yerkes very ſtately and Heroicke, 
and which I like better then that of ſeuen , becauſe it receaueth 
better band. The f1xt is of nine verſes , rare but very graue. The 
ſcucnth proportion 1s of tenne verſes , very ſtately , butin man 
mens opinion too long: neuerthelefle of very good grace & =o 
grauitie. Of eleuen and twelue I find noneordinary ſtaues vied in 
any vulgar language, neither doth it ſerue well to continue any 
hiſtoricall report or ballade,or other ſong : but is a dittie of it ſelf, 
and no ſtaſle, yet ſome modernewriters haue vſcd it but very (el- 


dome.Thenlaltofall haueyeaproportion tobe vſcd inthe ard 
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ber of your ſtaues,as toa carol and a ballade,to aſong,& a round, 
or virelay. For to an hiſtoricall poeme no certain number is I1mi- 
ted, but as the matter fals out : alſo a 4/fick,or couple of verſes is 
not to be accompted a {taffe,but ſeruecs for a continuance as we ſee _ 
in Elegie, Epitaph, Epigrammeor ſuch meetres,of plaine concord * 
not harmonically entertangled, as ſome other ſongs of more de- 

licate mufick be. / 
*  Aſtaffeof foure verſes containeth in it ſelfe matter ſufficient 
co make a full periode or complement of ſence, though it doe not 
alyayes ſo,and therefore may go by diuiſions. ok 

* A ſtaffe of fine verſes,is not much vſed becauſe he that can not 
comprehend his periode in foure verſes, will rather driue it into 
ſix then leaueit in fue, for that the cuen number 15 more agreable 
totheeare then theodde 1s. 

A ſtaffe of fixe verſes, is very pleaſant to the eare, and alſo ſer- 
ucth for a greater complement then che inferiour {taues, which 
maketh him more commonly to be vſed. 

A ftaffe of ſeuen verſes,molt vſuall with our auncient makers, 
alſo the ſtafte of e1ght, ninc and ten of larger complement then 
the reſt,arc onely vied by the later makers,& vnlefle they go with 
very zood bande.do not ſo well as the inferiour ſtaues . Therefore 
if eemake your ſtaffe of erght,by two fowers not entertangled ,it 
15 not a huitaine or a ſtaffe ot erght , but two quadreins , ſo 1s it in 
tent verſes, not being entertangled they be but two {taues of five. 


CH AP LL 


Of proportion mmeaſure. 


Feter and meaſure is all one,for what the Greekes call ry, 

* the Latines call Aen/rra,and is but the quantitie of a verſe, 
either long or ſhort. This quantitie with them conlilteth in the 
number of their feete:& with vs in the number of fillables , which 
are comprehiended m euery verſe, not regarding his fecte , other- 
wiſe then that we allow tn ſcanning our verſe , tio (illables to 
makeone ſhort porti6(ſuppole it a foote)in euery verſe. Andafter 
that ſort ye may ſay, we haue feete in our vulgare rymes, but thae 
is improperly: for a foote by his ſence naturall is a m&ber of office 
and function. and ſeructhto three IRON is to ſay, to go,to 

, ; 


| 
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runrie,& to ſtand ſtill-ſoas he muſt be ſometimes ſwift, ſometimes 
ſlow, ſometime vnegally marching. or peraducture ſteddy.And if 
our feete Pocticall want theſe qualities 1t can not be ſayd a foote 
in ſencetranſlatiue as here . And this comtneth to palle, by reaſon 
of thecuident motion and ſtirre , which is percemed in the ſoun- 
ding of our wordes not alwayes _ : for ſome aske longer, ſome 
ſhorter timeto be vttered in,& ſo by the Pluloſophers defmition, 
ſtirre is the true meaſure of time. I he Greekes g Latines becauſe 
their wordes hapned to be of many fillables, and very few. of one 
ſillable,ie fell out right with them to conceiue and allo to perceiue, 
a notable diucrſitic of motion and times in the pronuntiation of 
ehcir wordes , and therefore to curry 5:/i/able they allowed two 
times, & to a rr1/i49/e three times,& tocuery poliullabl: more, ac- 
cording to his quantitie,& their times were ſome long, ſome ſhort 
according as their motions were flow or ſwift. Fortheſound of 
ſomelillable {tayd the earea great/whule , and others {ltd away fo 
quickly,as if they had not bene pronounced , then cuery fillable 
being allowed one time,cither ſhort or long,it fell out that eucry 
tetr 4/illable had foure times,cuery tr:ſi/leble three,and the bifſilla- 
ble two by which obſeruation cugry word, not vnder that fife,as 
he ranne or ſtood in averſe,was called by them a foote of ſych and 
ſo many tunes,namely the #&:/7/ :He was either of two long times 
as the /por:deres,or two lhort , as the pirch1z24,0r of along & a ſhott 
as t1e 1r9ch2:4,07 of a ſhort and along as the :ambre : the like rule 
did they ſet vpon the word 2r://i//able,calling him a foote of three 
eimes: as the d4aQ;4zz5 of along and two ſhort: the 79/loſſues of three 
long,the rrbr.xcchus of three thort, the amphibracches of two long 
and a ſhort. the amphimaxcer of two ſhort and along. The word of 
fourc fallables they called a foote of foure times , ſome or all of 
them, cither long or thort:and yet not ſo content they mounted 
higher , and becauſe their wordes ferued well thereto, they made 
fecete of fixe times : but this proceeded inoreof curiolitie', then 
otherwiſe : for whatſocuer foote paſle the triſ/illible 15 colmpoun- | 
ded of his inferiour as every number Arithmeticall aboue three, 

15 copounded of theinferiour numbers as twiſetwo make four, 

but the three is made of onenumber, videl . of two and an ynitic. 

No becauſe our naturall & prinutiue language of the $4x0: En- 

g/1/9, 
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gl/,beares not any wordes(at leaſt very few)ofmoe ſillables then 


one{for whatſoeuer we ſee exceede,commeth to vs by the alterati- 
ons of our language growen vpon many conqueltes and others 
wiſe) there could be no ſuch obſeruation of times in the ſound of 
our wordes,& for that cauſe we could not haue the feete which the 
Greeks and Latines hancin their mectres:but of this ſtirre & mo- 
tion of ther deuiſed feete,nothing can better ſhew the qualitic the 
theſe runners at common games, who ſetting forth from the firſt 
coale,one giueth the [tart ſpeedely & perhaps beforche come half 
way to th'other goale,decayeth his pace,asa mi weary &fainting: 
another is flow at the (tart,but by amending his pace keepes euen 
with his fellow or perchance gets before him: another one while 
gets ground,another while Jofeth itagain,cither in the beginning, 
or middle of his race , and ſo proccedes vnegally ſometimes ſwift 
ſomtimes{{low as his breath or forces ſerue him:another ſort there 
be that plod on,& will ncucr change their pace,whether they win 
or loſe the game : in this maner doth the Grecke datti/s begin 
ſlowly and keepe on {wifter till th'end, for his race being deuided 
into ow parts,he ſpends one,& that is the firſt ſlowly, the other 
twaine ſwiftly:the anapeſtzs his two firſt parts ſwifely,his laſt flow- 
ly:the Moloſſu ſpendsall three parts of his race ſlowly and egally 
Bacchins bus firſt ns 1 two laſt parts ſlowly. The 1716r4- 
ch: all his three parts ſwiftly : the antzbacchins his two firlt partes 
flowly,his laſt & third ſwiftly:the a-phmacer,his firſt & lalt part 
ſlowly & his middle part ſwiftly:the amphibracre his firſt and laft 
parts ſwiftly but his midle part ſlowly,& fo of others by like pro- 
#tmar%,9m was a pretic phantaſticall obſeruation of them,& yet 
rought thezr mectres tohauc a maruclous good grace,which was 
in Greeke called 2454s: whence we haue deriued this word ryme, 
but improperly & not wel becauſe we haue no ſuch teete or times 
or {tirres in our meeters,by whoſe /zpathte,or pleaſant coueniccic 
with th'eare,we could take any delizhe:this rirhwrs of theirszs not 
therforc our rime,but a certaine muſicall numeroſitie in vttcrance, 
and not a bare number as that of the Arithmeticall coputation is, 
which therfore 1s not called 7:rhr5 but aruthm. Take this away 
from them,1 meanec the running of ther feete,there is nothing of 
curiolitic among them morc then with ys nor yet ſo much, 
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CHAP. 111. 
How many ſorts of meaſures we ve in our vulgar. 
O rcturne from rune to our meaſure againe,it hath bene ſayd 
that according to the number of the fillables contained in 
euery verſe , the ſame is ſayd a long or ſhort meeter, and his ſhor- 
telt proportion is of foure (illables,and his longeſt of twelue,they 
chat vſc1t aboue, paſle the bounds of good proportion. And eu 
meceter may beafwel in the odde as ih the cuen (111able, but better 
inthe cuen,andone verſe may begin in the cuen,& another follow 
inthe odde, and ſo keepe a commendable proportion. The verſe 
that containeth but two filables, which may bein one word,isnot 
vſuall: therefore many do deny himto bea verſe , ſaying that itis 
but a foot,and that a meeter can haue no leſle then two feete at the 
leaſtbut I find 1t otherwiſcaſyyell among the beſt Italian Poets,as 
alſo with our vulgar makers, and that two (1!lables ſerue wel for a 
ſhort meaſure in the firſt place, and midle, and end of aſtaffe: and 
alſoin duuerſe {cituations and by ſundry c{tances,and 1s very paſ- 
lionate and of good grace, as ſhalbedeclared more at large in the 
Chapter of proportion by ſcituation, 
Thenext meaſure is of two fecte or of foureillables, and then 
one word zetraſillable druided in the middelt makes vp the whole 
mecter, as thus 
"Rene renthe 
Or a triſlillable and one monoſillable thus. Soyerame God, or two 
biſlillables and chat is pleſantehus, R e/ffore againe , or with foure 
monollillables,and that is beſt of all thus, hen 1 doe thinke,] finde 
no ſauour in a meetre of three ſillables nor in effe& in any odde, 
but - may be vſed for vartetieſake,and ſpectrally being enterla- 
ced with others the meetre of fix (illables 1s very lweete and dili- 
cate as thus, | 
O God wohen 1 behold 
T his bright heanen fo hye 
By thine ovone hands of old 
( entrind ſo cunnmgly, | 
TTheineter of ſeuen fillables js not vſual,no more 15 that of nine 
and elcuen, yet if they be well compoſed, that is, their (e/re well 
appointed and cheir lalt accent which makes the concord, they 


are 


\ 
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arecomendable inoughas in this ditty where oneverſe is of eight 
an otheris of ſeuen, and in the one the accent ypon the laſt,in the 
other vpon the laſt ſaue on. ; | 

T he [moakie ſiches, the bitter teares 

T hat 1 in vame hane waſted _ 

T he broken ſleepes,the woe and feares 

T hat long m me hane laſted 

Will be my death, all by thy guilt 

And not by my deſerumg _ 

Since [0 incouſtantly thou wilt 

| Not lone but ſtill be ſwerumg, 

And all the reaſon why theſe mecters inall fillableare alowable 
is, for that the ſharpe accent falles vpon the pexz/rima or laſt ſaue 
onefillable of the verſe, which deth ſodrowne thelaſt, as he ſee- 
meth topalle away in maner ynpronounced, & ſo make the verſe 
ſceme cuen : but it the accent fall vpon che laſt and leaue two flat 
to finith the verſe, it will not ſeeme ſo: for theodnes will more 
notoriouſly appeare, as for examplein thelalt verſe before recited 
Not loue but ſtill be ſwerumg, lay thus Lowe it ts a maruelous thing, 
Both verſes be of egall quaneitie, vidz.ſeauen (illables a peece,and 
yet the firſt ſcemes thorter then the later, who ſhewes a more od- 
nelle then the former by reaſon of his ſharpe accene which is vps 
the la(l fillable, and makes him more audible then 1f he had ſlid a- 
way with a flat accent, asthe word /iverwing. 1 

Your ordinarie rimers vſe very much their meaſures in the odde 
as nine and eleuen, and the ſharpe accent vpon the laſt fllable, 
which therefore makes him go ill fauouredly and like aminſtrels 
muſicke, Thus ſayd one in a meeter of cleuen very harſhly in mune 


care, whether it betorlacke of good rime or of good reaſon, or of 


both I wot not. 
Now {ucke childe and ſleeps childe, thy mothers owne oy 
Her only ſiveete comfort, to dr owne all annoy 
For beauty ſurpaſſing the 43ured shie 
] lone thee my darling, as ball of mine eye. | 
This ſort of compotition in the oddeT like not, vnleſle it be 
holpen by the Ce/#re or by theaccent as I ſayd before, 
The mecter of eight 15 no lefle pleaſant then thatof ſixe, and 
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the (*/are falsiult in the middle , as this of the Earle of Surreyes, 


Whew Ap, 4 lone, with extreme payne. | 

The mcecter of tcn fillables is very ſtately and Heroicall, and 
muſt haue tus Ce/zre fail ypon the fourth (illable, and leaue ſ1xe 
bclunde him thus. 

I ſerne «t eaſe, and gonerne allwith woe. | 

This meeter of twelue fillables the French man calleth a verſe 
Alexandrme,and is with our modernerimers molt vſuall: with the 
auncient makers it wasnotſo . For before Sir Thom Wiats time 
they were not vſed in our vulgar, they be for grave and (tately 
matters fitter than for any other ditty of pleaſure. Some makers 
writein verſes of fouretecne fillables. giuing the Ce/zre at the farſt 
eight, which proportion 15 tedious, for the length of che verſe ke- 
peth the earetoo long from his delight , which is to heare the ca- 
dence or the tuncable accent in the ende of the verſe. Neuertheleſle 
tiat of twelue rf his Ce/4re be malt in the middle,and that ye ſuffer 
himtorunne at full length,and do not as the common rimers do, 
or their Printer for ſparing of paper , cut them of in the middeſt, 
wherin they make in two verſes but halfe rime. They do very wel 
as yrote the Earle of Surrey tranſlating the booke of the preacher. 

S2lomon Danids ſonneing of leruſalem, | 

Thus verſe is a very good Alexxandyrine, but perchaunce woulde 
haue ſounded more muſically, if the firſt word had bene a dilltlla- 
ble, or two moneſillables and nota triffillable : hauing his ſhar 
accent vppon the Anrepennliuma as it hath , by which occaſion it 
runnes like a Patul/, and carries the tio later fillables away fo 
ſpcedily as it ſeemes but one foote in our vulgar mcafure, and by 
chat meanes makes the verſe ſeeme but of elcuen fillables , which 
odnefle is nothing pleaſant totheeare. Tudge ſome body whether 
it would hate done better (1t1t might) hane bene ſayd thus, ? 

Roboham Danids ſome king of leruſalem. 
Letting the ſharpe accent fall vpon 4o,or thus 
Reſtore kmg Danids ſonne outs leruſalen 
For now the ſharpe accent falles vpon #0, and ſo doth it vpon the 
laſt in reffore, which wasnotin th'other verſe. Bur becauſe we 
haue ſeemed to make mention of Ceſ#re,and to appoint his place 
1n euery meafure,it {hall not be amiſleto ſay ſomewhat more of , 
an 


Pa 


or deletation they bring either to the ſpeakers or to the hearers. 


CHAP. T1171. 
Of Ceſare. 


T Here is no greater difference betwixt a ciuill and brutiſh vt- 
teraunce then cleare diſtinQion of voices : and the molt lau- 
dable languages arc alwates moſt plaine and diſtin&t, and the bar- 
barous molt confuſe and indiſtm&: it is therefore requiſit that 
leaſurebetaken in pronuntiation, ſuch as may make our wordes 
plaine& molt audible and agreabletothecare :alſothebreath al- 
keth to be now and thenrelecued with ſome pauſeor ſtay moreor 
lefle: beſides that the very natureof ſpeach (becauſe it goeth by 
clauſes of ſcuerall conitruftion & fence) requireth ſome tpace be- 


one vpon another ſorudly & fo falt that tt'eare may not perceiue 
their difference. For theſe reſpectes the auncient reformers of lan- 
guage, inuented, three maner of pauſes, one of lefle leafure then 
ancther,and ſuch ſeuerall intermiſſtons of found to ſerue( beſtdes 
ealmet to the breath)for a treble diſtinRion of ſenteces or parts of 
pts they happened to be more or lelle perfect 1n ſence. The 
! ſhorteſt pauſeor intermiſits they called commaaswho would fay a 
 preeceofaſpeach cut of. Theſecod they called co/or,nota peece but 
as 1t were a member for his larger length,becauſcit occupied twiſe 
* as much tuneas the comma. Thethird they called perrodasfor a co- 
plement or full pauſe, and as a reſting place and perfeQtion of fo 
much former ſpeach as had bene vttered, and from whence they 
needed not to paſle any further vnles it were to renew more mat- 
ter tocnlarge the tale . This cannot be better repreſented then by 
exiple of theſe como trauatlers by the hie ways,where they ſeeme 
to allow theſelues threemaner of ({tates or eaſements:one a horſe- 
backe calling perchaunce for a cup of beere or wine, and hauing, 
dronken it vp rides away and neuer lights : about noone he com- 
meth to-his Inne, & there baites him ſelfe and his horſe an houre 
{ or more:atnight when he can conuenicntly trauailenofurther,he 
taketh vp his lodging , and reſts him ſelfetill the morrow: from 


whence he followeth the courſe of afurther voyage his bulineſle 
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& alſo of ſuch pauſes as are vſed in vtterance,& what commoditie 


twixtthe with intermiſſis of ſound, to th'end they may not huddle 
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be ſuch. Euen ſo our Poet when he hath made one verſe, hath as it 
were finiſhed onedayes 1ourney,& the while cafeth him ſelfe with 
one baite at thelca(t,which is a Comma or Ceſare in the mid way, 
if the verſe be even and not odde , otherwiſe in ſome other place, 


and not iu{t in the middle. If cher: beno {e/areat all,and the verſe 


g.the leſlc 1s the makers skill and hearers delight. Therefore in 
averſe of twelue fillables the Ce/#re ought to fall 1ght vpon the 
ſrxt fillable: 1n a verſe of eleuen vpon the f1xt alfo leauing fc to 
follow. In a verſe of ten-vponthe fourth , leauing fixe to follow. 
In a verſe of nine vpon the fourth, lemng fine to tollow.In averſe 
of cight iuſtin the middeſt, that is , vpon the fourth. In a verſe of 
; ſeauen, either vpon thefourth or none at all , the meeter very ill 
brooking any pauſe. In averſe of {1xefillables and vnder is neede- 
full no Ceſrre at all , becauſe the breath asketh no reliete : yet: 
if ye giue any Comm , it is to make diltintion of ſenſe more 
ehen 4 any thing elſe: and fuch { e/4remultneuer be made in the 
middeſt of any word, if it bewell appointed. So may youſce that 
the vſc of theſe pawſes or diſtinftions is not generally with the 
vulgar Poct as it is with the Proſewriter becauſe the Poctes cheite 
Muiickelying in his rime or concorde to heare the Simphonic,he 
mak<th all che haſt he canto be at an end of his verſe,and delights 
not 1n many ſtayes by the way, and therefore giueth but one Ce- 
{ure to any verſc:and thus much for the ſounding of a meetre. Ne- 
uerthele{lc he may vſc in any verſe both his comma, colon, and in- 
rerrogatiue point,as well as in profe.But our auncient rymers , as 
Chamcer, Lydgate & others,vſcd theſe {e/ures either very ſeldome, 
or not at all,or clfe very licentiouſly, and many tunes made their 
meetres(they called them ridmg ryme ) of fuch vnſhapely wordes 
as would allow no conuentent {2e/are, and therefore did let their 
rymes runne out at length , and neuer ſtay cill they came to the 
end:which maner thoughit were not to be miſliked in ſome ſort 
of meetre,yet in cucry long verſe the Ce/are ought to be kept pre- 
ciſely, if 1t were but to ſerne as alaw tocorre& the licentiouſneſle 
of rymers, beſides that it pleaſeth the eare better, & ſhewethmore 
cunning in the maker by following the rule of his rettraint. For a 
rymer that will be tyed to no rules at all, but range as he liſt, may 
calily vtter what he will:bue ſuch maner of Pocticis called id our 
| vulgar , 
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yulear, dogrell , with which rebuke we will in no caſe our 
maker ſhould be touched. T herfore before all other things let his 
rymeand concordes betruc , cleare and audiblewith no lefle de- 
I:ght,chen almoſt theſtrayned note of a Muſicians mouth , & not 
darkeor wrenched by wrong writing as many doe to patch vp 
their meetres , and fo follow mn their arte neither rule, reaſon, 
nor ryme . Much more might be ſayd for the vic of your three 
pauſes, comma,colon, & periodefor perchance1t be not all a matter 
to vic many conma,,and few,nor co/onslikewile , or lovg, or ſhoit 
periodes,forit is diuerſly vſed,by diuers good writers, But becauſe 
It appertcineth more to the oratour or writer in proſe then 1n 
verſe, I will ay no morein it , then thus , thatthey be vſed for a 
commodious and ſenſible di{tinftion of clauſes in proſe, fince e- 
uery verle is asit were a clauſe of it ſelfe. and muted with a Ceſare 
howſocuer the ſence beare, perfect or imperte&t,which difference 
is obſcruable betwixt the proſe and the meeter. 


{(HAP. Y. 
Of Proportion in Concord,called $ Symphonie Or 1776. 


Ecauſe we vſcthe word rime(though by maner of abuſion)yet 

to helpe that fault againe we apply it in our vulgar Poeſic an- 
other way very commendably & curioully. For wanting the cur- 
rantneſle of the Greckeand Latmefeete,in ſtead havol, we make 
in th'ends of our verlcsa ccrtaine tunable ſound : which anon aft- 
ter with another verſe reaſonably di{tane we accord together in 
the laſt fall or cadence : the care taking pleaſure to hearethe like 
tune reported,and to feele his returne, And for this purpoſe ſerue 
the 0nofillables of our Enghth Saxons excellently well, becauſe 
they do naturally and indifferently recetue any accent,& in them 
if they finiſh the verſe, reſteth the thrill accene of neceilitie,and ſo 
doth it not in thelaſt of every 4:j74able, nor of eucry poli/illable 


word:but to the ny ve" om 1s aborrowed word fro the Greeks 
by the Latines and Frenchfrom them by vs Saxon angles.and by 


abufion as hath bene ſayd , and therefore it ſhall not do amiſſeto 

tell what this -:24mze5 was with the Greekes,for what is it with vs 

hath bene already ſayd. There 1s anaccoptable number which we 

call 2richmerwcalll aruhmas)as onctwo;t <a alſo a mult» 
I} | 
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call or audible number,faſhioned by ſtirring of tunes & their ſun. 
dry times in the vtterance of our wordes,as when the voice Tocth 
high or low,or ſharpe or flat,or ſwift or ſlow: & this is called 71h- 
2: or numeroſitie,that is to ſay,a certaine flowing veteraunce by 
flipper words and fillables.{uch as the toung ealily vtters,and the 
care with pleaſure recciucth, and which flowing of wordes with 
much yolubilitic ſmoothly proceedingfrom the mouth is in ſome 
ſort harmoricall and breedeth to thieare a great compallion . This 
point grew by the ſinooth and delicate running of their fete, 
which we hauenot in our vulgare,though we vicas much as may 
be the molt flowing words & {lippery fillables,that we can picke 
out : yet do not we call that by the name of ryme, as the Greekes 
did: but do gine the name of ryme onely to our concordes, or 
tunable conſentes in the latter end'of our verſes , and which con- 
cordes the Greekes nor Latines neuer vſcd in eheir Poeſie till by 
the barbarous ſouldiers out of thecampe, it was brought into the 
Court and thence to the ſchoole,as hath bene before remembred: 
and yet the Grecekes and Latines both vicd a maner of (peach, by 
clauſes of like termination , which they called iwervwmw, and was 
the neareſt that chey approchedto our ryme: but is not our right 
concord: ſoas wein abuſing this terme(r ye) be neuertheleſle cx- 
cuſable applying it to another point in Poeſie no leſle curious 
chen their Lo bog or numeroſitie which in deede paſſed the whole 
verſe throughout, whereas our concordes keepe bas the latter end 
of cucry verſe, or perchaunce the middle and the end in meetres 


CHAP. 7. 
Of accent,tme and ſtir perceined enidently inthe diftintlon of many. 

wogre, and which makes the flowmy of a meeter. 
Owe becauſe we haue ſpokenof accent, timeand ſtirre or 
motion in wordes , we will ſet you downe more at large 
what they be . The auncient Greekes and Latines by reaſon their 
ſpeech fell out originally to be faſhioned with words of many (il- 
lables for the molt part, it was of neceſſity that they could not vt- 
ter euery fillable with onelike andegall founde, nor in like ſpace 
oftime, nor with like motion or agility : but that one mult be 


more ſuddenly and quickely for{aken, or longer payed yon 
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\ times mera mote by the Philoſopher : ſo haue you the cauſes 


OF PROPORTION. LIB. IL 6&5 
then another:or ſounded with a higher note & clearer voyce then 
another , and of neceſiitie this druerfitic of found, muſt fall either 
ypon the laſt fillable, or vpon thelaſt ſaue one,or vpon the third 
and could not reach higher to make any natable d erence.i cau- 
ſed them to giue vnto three different ſounds, three ſeucrall names: 
to that which was higheſt lift vp and moſt eleuate or ſhrilleſt in 
the care,they gaue thenameof the ſharpe accent,to the loweſt and 


molt baſe becauſe it ſeemed to fall downe rather then to riſe vp, 


they gaue the name of the heauy accent,and that other which ſee- 
med im part to lift Vp and in part to fall downe,they called the cir- 
cumflex, or compalt accent : and if new termes were not odious, 
we might very properly call him the { windabout } for ſo is the 


O A ; 
Greek word. The bycauſe cuery thing that by naturefals down is 
ſaid heauy,& whatſocuer naturally mounts ypward is ſaid light,it 
o4ue occallo to uy that there were diuerſitics in the motion of the 


ow,which motio alſo preſuppoſes time, bycauſe 


of their primitiue inuention and yſc in our arte of Poeſie , all this 
by good obſeruatis we may percciue 1n our vulgar wordes if they 
be of mo fallables the one, but ſpecially if they be rriſ/ilabler,as for 
example in theſe wordes["a/t#1#de] and[heanmeſſe]the ſharpe ac- 
cent falles vp6[4/] &[he] which be the anrepenuitimaes : the other 
two fall away ſpeedily as if they were ſcarſe ſounded in this rr:/7- 
lable[l forſaken ]thetharp accent fals vp6[" /a]which is the pennl- 
tima, and in the other two 1s heauie and obſcure. Againe in theſe 
biſſillables, endgre, wnſure, demure: aſpire, deſire, retire,your ſharpe 
accent falles vpon the laſt ſilſable: but in words m20noji/lable which 
be for the more part our naturall Saxon Engliſh, the accent is in- 
different, and may be vſcd for ſharp or flat and heauy at our plea- 
ſure. I ſay Saxon Engliſh , for our Normane Engliſh alloweth vs 
very many #://i/ables,and alſo triyſillables as , renerence, diligence, 
amoroz#s, deſirous, and ſuch like. 
| CHAP. V IT. 
Of your (adences by which your meeter 1s made Symphonicall 
when they be ſweeteſt and moſt ſolemne m a verſe. 

A? the ſmoothnelle of your words and fillables running vpon 

ecte of ſundric quantities , make with the Greckes and La- 
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£6 OF PROPORTION. LIB. 11. 
tines the body of their verſes numerous or Rithmicall , ſo in our 
vulgar Poelic,and of all other nations at this day » your yerles all- 
ſwcringecheother by couples, or at larger diltances in good { ca- 
dence] 1s it that maketh your mecter ſymphonicall. This cadence 
is the fal of averſe incuery laſt word with acertaine tunable ſound 
which being matched with another of like ſound,do makea[[con- 
cord.] And the whole cadence is contained ſometime in onef1lla- 
ble, ſometime in two, oran threeat the molt : for aboue the ante- 
pen/r im: there reacheth noaccent(which is chiefe cauſe of the ca- 
dence)vnle{le it be by vſurpatis in ſome Engliſh words,to which 
we giuca ſharpe accent vpon the fourth as, Honorable , matrimo- 
ze, patrimone, muſerable, and ſuch other as would neither make 4 
fiveete cadence,nor eaſily find any word of like quantitie tomatch 
them. And the accented fillable with all the re{t vader him make 
the cadence, andnofillable aboue, as in theſe words , Heilirre , ft 
cilltie, ſubiettion, drreRion , and theſe bifilables, Tinds » flenaer, 
rruſtie, 1u/te , but alwayes the cadence which falleth vpon the laſt 
ſfillable of a verſe is ſweeteſt and moſt commendable : that vpon 
the pen«/rama more light , and not fo pleaſant : but falling vpon 
the antepenultond is molt vnpleaſanbof all,becauſe they make your 
meeter too light and criuiall, and are fatter for the Epigrammatiſt 
or Comicall Poet then for the L ick and Elegiack,which are ac- 
compted the ſweeter Mufickes. But though we hauec ſayd that {to 
make good concord)your ſeuerall verſes ſhould haue their caden- 
ces like, yet muſt there be ſome difference in their orthographie, 
thouzh not in their ſound, as if one cadence be [" conſfraine] the 
next{reſtrame}or one [aire] another [reſprre] this maketh no 
ood concord, becauſe they are all one, but if ye will exchange 
OT theſe conſonants of the accented fillable, or voyde but one of 
them away,then will your cadences be good and your concord to, 
as to lay , reſtrame , reſrame, remaine : aſpire , deſire, retire: which 
rule neuertheleſle is not well obſeryed by many makers for lacke 
of good iudgement and a delicate care. And this may ſuffilſe to 
ſhew the vie and nature of your cadences , which arc in effeR all 
the ſweetnelle and cunning in our vulgar Pockic. 
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(CHAP. Y117.. 
How the good maker will not wrench his word to helpe his rime, 
exther by fallFying bu accent , or by untrue 
orthographre. 

Ow there can notbe im a nu a fowler fault,then to falſihe 

his accent to ferue his cadence, or by vntrue orthographie to 
wrench his wordsto helpe his rime, for 2t is aſ1gne that ſuch a ma- 
ker it not copious mn his owne language , or ( as they are wont to 
ſay) not halte his crafts maiſter: as for example,zf oneſhould rime 
tothis word [” Reſtore *} he may not march him with[ Doore] or 
[ Poor: for neither of both are of like terminant , either by good 
orthography cr in natural] ſound,therfore ſuch rime is ſtrained, ſo 
1s it co this word [Ram] to ſay [came or to [| Beane [| Den ] for 
they ſound not nor be written alike , & many other like cadences 
which were ſuperſJuous to recite,and are vſuall with rude rimers 


who obſerue not preciſely the rules of [pro/odre Jnenertheleſle in 


al! ach cafes (1f neceſlitie conſtrained) it is ſomewhat more tolle- 
able to help therimeby falſe orthographie, then to leane an vn- 

pleſant diſſonance to the eare, by keeping treweorthographie and 

looſing the rime, as for example it 15 better to rime [| Dore ] with 


D wy ps” rg 
[ Reſtore} then in his truer orthographie, which is [ Doore ] and 


to this word [Deſire] to ſay [Fer] then fyre though it be other- 


wiſe better written fire. For fince the cheife grace of our vulgar 
Pochie conſiſteth 1n the Symphonieas hath bene already ſayd,our 
maker muſt not be too licentious in his concords, but ſce that they 
goecuen, juſt and melodious in the eare, and right ſo in the nume- 
roſitic or currantneſſeof the whole body of his verſe,and in cuery 
other of his proportions. For a licentious maker is in truth but a 
bungler and not a Poet. Such men were in effe&t the moſt part of 
all your old rimers and ſpecially Gower, who to make vp his rime 
would for themoſt part write his terminant fillable with falſe or- 
thographie, and many timesnot ſticke ro put in a _ French 
word for an Engliſh, & foby your leaue do many of our common 
rimers at this day :ashe that byall likelyhood, haning no word at 
hand to rime to this wed 5] he made his other verſe ende in 
[ Roy ]faying very! thus, 
q Gughtie Lov tof hs! ave V enus onely voy 
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WW ho art the higheſt God of any heaxenly Roy. 

Which word was neuer yet recenued in our laguagefor an Engliſh 
word.Such extreme licentioulnelle is vtterly to be baniſhed from 
our {choole,and better it might haye bene borne with in old ri- 
ming writers,bycauſe they liucd in a barbarous age,& were graue 
morall men but very homely Poets , ſuch alſo as made moſt of 
their workes by tranſlation out of the Latine and French toung,& 
few or none of their owne engine/as may eaſcly be knowen to 
them that liſt to looke'vpon the Poemes of both languages, 

Finally as ye may ryme with wordes of all ſortes,be they of ma- 
ny ſillables or few , ſo neuertheleſſeis therea choiſe by which to 
make your cadence(before remembred) moſt commendable , for 
ſome wordes of exceeding great length,which haue bene fetched 
from the Latine inkhorneor borrowed of ſtrangers , the vſe of 
them in ryme 1s nothing pleaſant, ſauing perchaunce to the com- 
mon people, who reioyle much to beat playes and enterludes,and 
beſides their naturall ignoraunce, have at all ſuch times their eares 
ſo attentiue to the matter , and their eyes ypon the ſhewes of the 
ſtage, that they take little heede to the cunning of the rime , and 
therefore be as well ſatisfied with that whuch 1s grolle,as with any 
other ner and more delicate. 


| CHAP. 1X. 


- 


Of conrorde in long and ſhort meaſures , and by neare or farre 


drſt.xnnces , and which of them us moſt commendable, 


Ve this ye muſt obſerue withall, that bycauſe your concordes 
containe the chief part of Muſitke in your mectre, their di- 
{taunces may not be tog wide or farre aſunder, left teare ſhould 
loofe the tunc,and be defrauded of his del1ght,and whenſocuer ye 
ſee any maker vſelargeand extraordinary diltaunces , ye mult 
tiunke he doth intende/to ſhew himfelfe more artificiall then po- 


pular,and yet therein is not to bediſcommended, for reſpeRs that. 


{halbe remembred.in ſome other place of this book. | 
Note alſo that rime or concorde is not commendably vied both 

in the endand muddle of a verſe, vnleſle it be in toyes and trifling 

Poelies,for it ſheweth a certaine lightneſle ether of the matter or 


- 


of the makers head, albeit theſe common runers vie it much, for 
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OF PROPORTION. LIB. 11. 69 
as I ſayd before, like as the Symphonic in a verſe of great length, 
s(as ey loſt bile after hiw, and yet may the mcetre be 
very graueand (tately:fo on the other {idedoth the ouer buſi and 
too ſpeedy returneof one maner of tune, too much annoy & as it 
wereglut the care,vnleſle it be in ſmall & popular Muſickes ſong 
by theſe Cantabangui vpon benches and barrels heads where they 
haue none other audience then boys or countrey fellowes that 


palle by themn the ſtreete , orelſcby blind harpers or ſuch like 


cauerne minſtrels that giue a fit of mirth for a groat, & their mat- 
ters being for the =s part ſtories of old time, as the taleof Sir 
T opas , the reportes of Bens of Sourhampton, Guy of Warwicke , 
Adam Bell,and ( lymme of the Clorgh & ſuch other old Romances 
or hiſtoricall rimes , made purpoſely for recreation of the comon 
ple at Chriſtmaſle diners & brideales, and in tauernes & ale- 
ouſes and ſuch other places of baſe reſort , alſothey be vicd 1n 


Carols and rounds andfuch light or laſciuious Poemes, which are 


commonly more commodioully vttered by theſe buffons or vices 
in playes then by any other pou . Such were the r1mes of Ske/- 
ron ( vſurping the nameofa Poct Laureat ) being in deede but a 
rude rayling rimer & all his doings ridiculous, he vſed both ſhort 
diſtaunces and ſhort meaſures pleaſing onely the populareare: in 
our courtly maker we baniſh them vtterly . Now alſo haue ye in 
eucry ſong or ditty concorde by compaſle & concorde entertan- 
led and a mixt of both, what that is and hoy they be vied {hal- 
declared in the chapter of proportion by /&it#at1oy. 


CHAP. X. 
Of proportion by ſituation. 


T His proponeng conliſteth in placing of cuery verſeina Naffe 
or ditty by ſuch reaſonable diſtaunces, as may belt ſerue the 
eare for delight,and alſo to ſhew the Poets art and variety of Mu- 


lick,and the proportion is double. One by marſhalling the mee- 


fres , and linuting their diſtaunces hauing regard to the rime or 
concorde how they go and returne : another by placing cucry 
verſe, hawng a regard to his meaſure and quantitic onely, and not 
to his concorde as to ſet one ſhort meetre to three long, , or foure 


ſhort and two long , or a ſhortmeaſureand a long , or of diuers 
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70 OF PROPORTION. LIB, 11. 
lengthes with rclation one to another , which maner of $1#4rion, 
eucn without reſpett of the rime,dath alter the nature of the Poe- 
ſic,and make it ether lighter or grauer,or more merry,or mourn- 
full, and many wayes, paſſionate to the care and hart of the hea- 
rer, ſeeming for this point that our maker by [11s meaſures and 
concordes of ſundry proportions doth counterfait the harmoni- 
call cunes of the vocall and inſtrumentall Mufickes . As the Do- 
Yen becauſe his falls, ſallyes, and coppalls be diucrs from thole of 
the Phrigien, the Phrigien hkewile from the Lydien, and all three 
from the Eohen, Miohdienand Jomen , mounting andfalling from 
note to note ſuch a5 be to them peculiar, and with more or leile 
leaſureor precipation, Enen ſo by dwcrſitic of placingand ſcitua- 
tion of your meaſures and concords , aſhort with along, and by 
narrow or wide diltances,or thicker or thinner beſlowing of them 
your proportions dilfer , and breeglet]1 a variable and (lrange har- 
monienot onely in the eare , but alſo in the conceit of them that 
heare it ; whereoſthis may be an ocular example, 


Sono =. == 
'* 4 & == cnc en nn 
——}Concord Meaſure ——— 


Where ye ſec the concord or rime in the third diſtance, and the 
meaſure in the fourth,lixth or ſecond diltaunces, whereof ye may 
deuife as many other as ye liſt, fo the (tafte be ableto beare 1t. And 
Iſce you downe an occular example : becauſe ye may the better 
concciuec it, Likewiſe it ſofalleth out molt tunes your occular 
proportion docth declare tlic nature of the audible : for if it 
pleaſe theeare well , the ſame repreſented by delineation to the 
view pleaſetii the eye well and e carmer/o - and this is by a naturall 
ſoupathie,betweene the care and theeye,and betweene tunes & co- 
lours, cuen as there'ts the ike betweene the other ſences and their 
obiects of which it apperteineth not here to ſpeakg. Now for the 
diſtances vſually obferued in our yulgar Pocſie,they be in the firſt 
ſecond third and fourth verſe , orif the verſe be very ſhort in the 
fiftand ſixt and m ſome maner of Muſickes farre aboue. | 

And the firſtdiſtance for the molt part gocth all by dich or 
couplesof verſes agrecing in one Cadence,and do paſle ſo ſpeedily 
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OF PRONDORTION. LIB. 11, mt 
away and fo often returne agayne,as their tunesare never loſt, nor 
out of the eare , one couple ſupplying another ſo nye and fo ſud- 
denly,and this1sthe molt vulgar proportion of diſtance or ſitua- 
tion, ſuch as vſed Chaxcerin his Canterbury tales, and > 
Gowver in all his workes, J 

Second diltance is,when ye paſle oner one verſe, and 1oyne the 
firſt and thethird, and ſo continue on till an other like . 
diſtancefall in, and this 1s alſo viuall and common,as — 

Third diſtaunce 18 , when your rime falleth ypon the firſt and 
fourt): verſe ouerleaping two, this maner is not ſocom- == 
mon but pleaſant and allowable inough. 3 

In which caſe the two verſes Ye leaue out are ready to receine 
their concordes by the fame diltaunce or any other ye like better, 
The fourth di{taunce 15 by ouerskipping three verſes and lip!t« 
ting vpon the fift, this maner is rare and more artificial then po- 
pular,vnleſleit be in ſomeſpeciall caſe,as when —_— 
the meetres be ſo little and ſhort as they make —— — == 
no ſhew of any great delay before they returne, ==) = 


yeſhall hauc example of both, 
And theſe ten litle meeters make but one Examererat length, 


z b ” 
There be larger diſtances alſo, as when the firſt —: 
concord falleth vp5 the {ixt verſe, & is very m_—_ KEI: 2. D) 
if they be 1oyned with other diſtances hoc arge, 38 Dq 
There bealſo,of the fcuenth, cight, tenth, and twelfth diſtance, 
but then they may not go thicke , but two or N= 
three ſuch di{tices ſerue to propoitis a whole ——> =» 
ſong, and all betweene mult be of other lefſſe ==> } =) 
diſtances, and theſe wide diſtaunces ferue for ——— ==3 


coupling of {taues , or for to declare high and —— 
pallionate or graue matter,and alſo for art:Pe= —— 4 \—D) | 
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trarch hath gmen vs examples hereof in his — 


gen V: —— —_— | | 
Canz9, and weby lines of fundry lengths & —— =; 
and diſtances as followeth, 1 


 Andall that can be obiected againſt this wide diſtance is to ſay 

that the care by looſing his concord is not ſatisfied. Sois in deede 

the rude and popular care but not the learned, and tlicrefore the 
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Poet muſt know to whoſe care he maketh his rime , and accom. 
. modate himſelfe thereto,andnot gue ſuch mulicke to the rude and 
barbarous, as he would tothe learned and delicate care. 
There is another ſort of proportion vied by Petrarche called the 
$-12in2,not riming as other ſongs do, butby chuſing fixe wordes 
out of which all the wholedittie is made, eucry of 
thoſe ſixe commencing and ending his verſe by 
courſe, wluchreltraint tomake thedittic ſenſtble 
wall try the makers cunning, as thus, | 
Beſides all this there is in Swxatron of the concords two other 
points onethat it go by plaine andcleere compaſle not intangled: 
another by enterwcauing one wibanother by knots,or as it were 
by band,which is more or leſle buſie and curious, all as the maker 
will doubleor redouble his rime or concords,and ſet his diſtances 
farre or nigh,of all which I will giue you ocular examples,as thus. 
| Concord in 
(WA 


| 
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Plaine compaſſe==>) =} Entertangle. 


And firſt in a 2«gdveine there are but two proportions, 
=——x = 2 for foure verſes in this lalt ſort coupled, 
[ o_ ) =0 —=) are but two Dyſtichs, and not a ltaffe qua- 
. dreine or of foure. | | 
The ſtaffe of tiue hath ſeuen proportions as, 


I ——— 


= = 3 = = =} 


whercof ſome of them be harſher and vnpleaſaunter to the eare 
then other ſome be. | | 

The $:xazne or [taffe of fixe hath ten proportions, wherof ſome 
be vſuall, fomenot vſuall,and not ſo ſweet one as another. 


SZ DDISSI9SES 
Theſtaffe of ſeuen verſes hath ſeuen proportions, whereof one 
onely 1s the vſuall of our yulgar, and kept by our old Poets (has- 


cer and other in their hiſtorical reports and other dutties: as in the 
laſt part of them that follow nexe. | 
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The hain or ſtaffe of eight verſes , hath eight proportions 
ſuch as the former [tafte,and becauſcheis longer,he hath one more 
then the /ertarme. 7} 

The ſtaffe of nine verſes hath yet moe then the eight,and the ſtaffe 
of ten more then the ninth and the ewelfth,if fu were allowable 
inditties, more then any of them all,by reaſon of his largeneſſere- 
ceiuing moe compalles and —— alwayes conſidered 
chat the very large diſtances be more artificiall , then popularly 

leaſant , and yet do giue great graceand grawtie, and moue paſ- 
Fob and affeftions more vehemently , as 1t is well to be obſerued 
by Petrarcha his Canzoni. 

Now ye may perceiue by theſe proportions before deſcribed, 
that there is a band to be giuen cuery verle ina ſtaffe, ſo as none 
fall out alone or vncoupled , and this band maketh that the ſtaffe 
is ſayd falt and not looſe: euen as ye ſee in buildings of ſtone'or 
bricke the maſon giueth a band , that is alengeth eo two breadths, 
& vpon neceſſitie diuers other ſorts of bands to hold in the worke 
faſt and maintaine the perpendicularitie of the wall : ſo in any 
ſaffe of ſeuen or eight or more verſes , the coupling of the moe 
meeters by rime or concord,is the faſter band : the fewer the loo- 
ſer band , and therforein a hazrerne he that putterh foure verſes in 
one concord and foure in another concord , and1n ad/zaze fiue, 
ſheweth him ſelfe more cunning, and alſo more copious in hus 
ownelanguage . For he that can find two words of concord, can 
not find foure orfiue or ſixe,vnleſle he haue his owne language at 
will. Sometime alſo yeare driuen of neceſlitic to cloſe and make 
band more then ye would , leſt otherwiſe the ſtaffe ſhould fall 
aſunder and ſeeme two ſtaues:and this is in aſtaffe ofeight and ten 
verſes : whereas without a band in the middle, it would ſeeme 
two quadriens or two quintaines, which is atterror that many ma- 
kers ſlide away with. Yet Chaxcer and others in the ſtaffe of ſe- 
uen and fixe do almoſt as much a miſle,for they ſhut vpthelſtaſfe 
with a d:/fichke, concording with none other verſe that went be- 
fore, and maketh but a looſe rime, and yet bycauſe of thedoublc 
cadencein the laſt two verſes ſerue the care well mough. Andas 
there isin cuery (taffe, band, giuen to the verſes by concord more 
or leſſe buſie : ſois there in ſoine caſes a _ giucnto cuery (taffe, 
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and that is by one whole verſe running alone throught the ditty 
or ballade,cither in che middle or end of euery ſtafte. The Greckes 
called ſuch vncoupled verſe Epimorze , the Latines Yer/its mrerca- 
{aris. Now touching the ſituation of meaſures , thereare as manie 
or more proportions of then which Ircterre tothe makers phan- 
talie rai Þ choſe , contented with'tyvo or three ocular examples 
and no moe, | | 


Whuch maner of proportion by fituati6 of meaſures giueth more 
efhcacie to the matter oftentimes then the concords them ſelnes, 
and both proportions concurring together as they necdes mult, it 
15 of much more beauticand force to the hearers mind. 

To finiſh the learning of this dwiftion, I will ſet you downe one 
example ofa dittic written extempore with this deuiſe, ſhewin 
not onely much promptaeſle of wit in the maker, but alſo great 
arte and a notable memorie. Make me ſaith this writer to.one of 
the companic,ſo many {trokes orlines with your penas ye would 
haue your ſong containe verſes:and let euery line beare his ſeuerall 
length , cuen as ye would haue your verle of mcaſure. Suppole of . 
foure, fiuc,f1xe or c12ht or more {illables, and ſet afigure of cucric 
number at tl?end of the linezwhereby ye may knowe his meaſure. 
Then where you will haue your rime or concord to fall , marke it 
with a compalt {trokeor ſemicircle paſling ouer thoſe lines , be 
they farre or neare in diſtance, as ye haue ſcene before deſcribed. 
And bycauſe ye ſhall not thinkethe maker hath premeditated be- 
forchand any ſuch faſhioned ditty,do ye your (elte make one verſe 
whether it be of perfect or imperkeR ſenſe, and giue it him for a 
tzeame to make all the reſt vpon: if ye ſhall perceiue the maker 
do keepe the meaſures and rimeas ye haue appointed him,and be- 
{ides do make his dittic ſenfible and enſuant to the farlt verſe in 
zood reaſon,then may yelay he is his crafts maiſter. For it he were 
not of a plentiful diſcourſe, he could riot vpon the ſudden ſhapean 
entire dittic vpon your unpertect theame or propoſition in one 

| verſe 
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verſe. And ifhe were not copious in lus Tkngnage, he could not 
hane ſuch ſtore of wordes at commaundement , as ſhould ſupply 
-our concords. And if he were not of a maruelous good memor 
hecouldnot obſcrue the rime and meafures after the diltances of 
-our limitation , keeping with all grauitie and good ſenſe in the = 
whole dittie. or 
CHAP. XI. 
Of Proportion m figure. 
you laſt proportion is that of figure,ſocalled forthat it yelds 
an ocular repreſentation , your meecters being by good fym- 
metrie reduced 1nto certaine Geometricall figures , whereby the 
maker is reſtrained tokeepe him within his bounds , and ſheweth 
not onely moreart , but ſeructh alſo much better for briefeneſle 
and ſubtiltic ofdeuice. And for the ſame reſpect are alſo fitteſt for 
the pretie amourets in Court to cntertaine their ſeruants and the 
tine withall,their delicate wits requiring ſomecommendable ex- 
erciſe to keepe them from :dleneſſe I find not of this proportion 
vied by any of the Greeke or Latine Poets,or in any vulgar writer, 
ſauing of that one forme which they cal Anacreens egge.But being 
in Italie conuerſant with a certaine gentleman,who had lon & tra- 
uailed the Orientall parts of the world, and ſcene the Courts of 
the great Princes of China and Tararie. Ihbeing very inquiſitiue 
to know of the ſubtillities of thoſe countreyes, and eſpecially in 
matter of learning and of their vulgar Poefie,he told me that they 
are mall theirinuentions molt yittie,and haue the vie of Poeſic or 
riming, but do not delight ſo much as we do 1n long tedious de- 
ſcriptions, and therefore when they will vtter any pretie conceit, 
they reduce it into metricall feet, and put it in formeof a Lozange 
or {quare, or ſuch other figure, and ſo engrauen in gold, filuer or 
iuorie, and ſometimes with letters of ametiſt, ruvie, emeraldc 
or topas curiouſely cemented and pecced together, they ſende 
them in chaines, bracelets,collars and girdles to their miſtreſles to 
weare for a remembrance. Soine fewe meafures compoſed in this 
ſort this gentleman gaueme,which Itranſlated word for word and 
as neere as I could followed both the phraſe and the figure, which 
is ſomewhat hard to performe,becauſcof the reſtraint of the figure 
from which ve may not digreſle. Atthcbeginning they wil ſeeme 
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nothing pleaſant toan Engliſh care,bue eime and vſage wil make 


them acceptable inough,as 1t doth in all other new guiſes,beit for 
wearing of apparell or otherwiſe. The formes of your Geometri- 
call figures be hereunder repreſented. l 


The Fuzic or The Tri- i 
The Lozange ſpindle,called angle,or The Squareor The Pillaſter, 
called Rombus Romboides Tricquet. quadrangle or Cullinder 


A  _ 
= 
The Spire or | | 
taper,called The Rondel Theegge or The Tricquer The Tricquer 


piramis or Sphere Higure ouall reucrſt diſplayed 


The Taper The Rode] The Lozange The egge The Lozange | 
reuerle diſplayed reuerſed | dilplayed rabbated | 


Of the Lozange. 

The Lozange is a moſt beautifull figure, & fit for this purpoſe, 
being in his kinda quadrangle reuerſt,with his point vpwardlike 
to a quarrell of gla c the Greekes and Latines both call it Row:bu 
wluch may bethecaule as I ſuppoſe why they alſo gaue that name 
to the filh commonly called the Twrbor , who beareth iuſtly that 
figure, it ought not to containe aboue thirtecne or fifteene or __ 
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& twentie meetres,& the longeſt furniſheththe middle angle , the 
reſt paſſe vpward and downward , {till abating their lengthes by 
oneor two fillables till they come to the poine : the Fuzie 15 of the 
fame nature but that he is. and ſlenderer.] will give youan 
example or twoof thoſe which my Italian friend beſt 
Saakichas neare as I could I tranſlated into the ſame Hur 0b 
\ ſeruing the phraſeof the Oricatall ſpeach word for word.  - * 

A great Emperor in Tartary whs they cal Car,for his good fore . 
tunen the wars & many notable conqueſts he had made, was ſur» 
named 7 emir Cutzclewe, this mi loued the Lady Kermeſme,who 
preſented him returning fr6 che c6queſt of Coraſoo»(agreat king- 
dom adioyning)with this Zozange made 1n letters of rubies & dia- 
mants cntermingled, thus gwnd 


0 #H 
1 bs ous 


| 


Rownd, | 
TowhihCan Temir anſwered in Fuzie, with letters of Emerald; and Ametiſts artifici» 
ally cut and emtermingled;thus = Pine 


Wuh bright 
Hath Tenur won & forſt toyeld 
apraine and toute 


> | | T3 
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* »Of the Triangleor T riquet, .. L102 0 
- » The Triangle is an halfe ſquare, Loz.ange or Fuzie parted ypon 
the croſle angles : and (o:his baſe being brode and his top narrow, 
it receaueth meectres'of many ſizes one ſhorter then another :and 


ye may vſc this figure ſtanding or reuerſed,as thus, 

Acertaine great Sultan of Perfiacalled Kj6»ska,entertaynes ih 

loue the Lady Selmonr , ſent her this triquet reueſt pitiouſly bes 

* - moninghiseltate, all ſet in merquetry with letters of blew Sapture 
and Topas artificially cut and cntermingled. 1 

6:14 Sthmaeur dearer | thin | bu. ewne lifes {} 

To thy <& flreſſed wretch cap time, | 

Rs buthe | whont tate 


ly: >, y wa a gee part nn Moſt or & Z tho per, 195 
_ , c 4 Wah thy aca Wi 


Tiat | paire of ſtarres 
Sh ning | 4 farre 
Turne from "me, to me 
That 1 n.ay c:moy 'v0t ſee 
The /mule, the loure 


: Thet head enddpme 
* 7 9 3-3-1 is . Me o dat to *1 
"xy" & >» 7 "T4 - 4 od | To foraring 
hue, | 


To which Se/amonr to make the match egall, andthe figure 
entire,anſwered in a ſtanding Triquet richly engrauen with lct-* 
' ters of like [tuffe. Power. | 
or of. af the 

| With Gods it. s rife | Se ITE 

To geue and berews breath, © 

1 I may for putie prechaunce p 
Thy toft dibertis re flare, 
V pon thine othe wath thu penayence, 
That while thou laweſt thou newer laut ne more. 


This condition ſeeming to Sultan R 1b5ka very hard to per- 
forme,and cruell to be cnioyned him, doeth by another figure in 
Taper,ſignifying hope.anſwere the Lady Selowexr , which duties 
for lack of eime I tranſlated nor. Th kg 

Of the Spire or Taper called Pyrams. * 4 
The Taper is the Tongeſt -and ſhatpelt triangle that is, & while 


» 3 0 4 
he mounts vpward he waxeth continually more ſlender , taking 


\ both his figure and rad Fane ve markeit, 1 =. 
al\yaics pointed, and naturally by hisforme couets to Cys ; 0 
| {48:3 teh zICCKES 4 
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Greekces call him Pyramis of -4+. The. Latines m vſe of Archites- 


Aurecall him Oveb/cns,rt holdeth the altitude of lix pacbngry tri- 
angles, andin metrifying his baſe can not well be larger then a 
meetreof ſix,therefore in his altitude he wil require ders rabates 
to hold ſo many ſizes of mectres ay {hall ſeruefor hiscompolition, 
forneare the toppe there wilbe roome litle.inough for amectre of 
two ſillables,and fomerrmes of oneto finiſh the poine.. Lhaueſer 
yay downeone or two examples'to try how ye.can. dilgeſt.che 


maner of the deuiſe. From God the fount aine of all good, ave derk: 
Her M aieſtie , for many partvin hey moſ® uedinto the world all, goo things : and vþ 
noble and wertuors nature 10 be founl, re» her maieſtie allthe good ſort:'1nes any worldly 
ſembled to the ſpire. e nuſt begin benzath creature can be furniſht with . Reade downr- 
e«cording to the nature of the dexice ward according to the nature of the device. 


d « 


She, un _ = 
Ard 
in the 
aſſurde, 


And better, * 
And Fic her ' ' 
' Mach greter, 


(rown & empir 
After an her 
For t aſpre 4 
Like ftame of fire 
In forme of [pwe 
To mount on 
Con ts uu *; : 
uh rrinel En teen © 4 He doeth beftow 
Meoſt zratious queen All mens fortunes 
Te haue made a vow f Both high &- low 
Shews vs plainly howw And the beſt thugs 
Not Fained but true, That earth « & haut 
Toeurry mans vew, .Or mankind craue, 
Shinoeg cleere miyous | _ Good quieent & kings 
Lage, an hewe, . F: « the jame 
Euen thus wertewe 


- 


amirh our owr ſight 
Fra ayitre of pu 
To Taper or the ayre ' 6 
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'T he Puller, Pillaſter or Cullmaer. 

ThePilleris a figure among all the reſt of the Geometrieall 
molt beawtifull , in reſpe& that he is tall and vpri | avs, of one 
bigneſſefrom the bottom to the toppe. In Architecture he is con- 
ſidered with two acceſlaric parts, a pedeſtall or bafe,andachapter 
or head,the body is the ſhaft , By this figure is ſignified ſtay, ſup. 

rt, reſt ,ſtate and magnificence, your dittic then being reduced 
into theforme of a Piller, his baſe will require to beare the breath 
of a mectre of fix or ſeuen or eight ſillables : the ſhaft of foure: the 
chapter egall with the baſe, of this oporign I will gue youone 
or two examples which may fi 


Her M aieftie reſembled to the crowned pul- Plitoto the Lady Calia » ſendeth thu Odoles 
ler. Te muſt read vpward. ut Piller , which ye 


wn.ward 


«OV i. Thy Princely port and Maiefiie 
Ts Bliſſe with inonortalitie. Is my ter rem: dei tie, 
ae com 9-4 of all ye (ee, | Thy wit . and ſexe 
Garniſh thecrowne T he ſtreame &-ſource 
Her iuſs renowne Of e b e 
Chapter and head, And deepe diſcours, 
Ub"; Parts that maintain Thy faire eyes are 
; And womanhead 
q Her mayden raigne 
x In te ers ties 
% In bo now and 
F'3 with ve vi tie: 
Ls | Her roundnes ſtand 
j1 wy, "ars the ſtate. 
dx" By their increaſe 
"YN with owt de bate 


v4: Of Albi ow veſt, 
4 ' And ſcene a farre 
I: plainely expreff 
} Tall flately and firayt 
vo . by this ne ble pour trags 
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T he Romndell or Spheare, \ 
The moſt excellent of all the figures Geometrical istheround 
for his many perfe&ions. Firſt becauſehe is cuen & ſmooth, with- 
out any angle,or interruption, moſt yoluble and apt to turne, and 
tocontinue motion, which is the author of life: he conteyneth in 
him the commodious deſcription of euery other figure, & forhis 
ample capacitic doth reſemble the world or vnmers, & for his in- 
dknitenelle hauing no ſpeciall place of beginning nor end, bea- 
retha fimilitude with God and eternitie . This figure hath three 
| principall partes in his nature and vſemuch conſiderable : thecir- 
cle,the beame,and the center. The circle is his largeſt compaſle or 
circumference: the center is his middle and indiutfible point: the 
beame is a line ſtretching direfly from the circle to the center, & 
contrariwiſe from the center tothe circle . By this deſcription our 
maker may faſhion his meetre in Roundel,cither yyith the circum- 
ference,and that is circlewiſe,or from the circiference, thatis, like 
a beame,or by the circumference, and that 1s oucrthwart and dya« 
metrally from one ſide of the circle to the other. - 
A generall reſemblance of the R gundell to Godgthe world 
and the Ducene, 
A* and whole,and ener,and one, 
Smple, fimple,eche where, alone, 
T heſe be counted as Clerkes cantell, 
T rue properties, of the Roundell, 
Hu ſtill turning Y conſequence 
And change doe breede both life and ſence. 
T megmeaſure of ſtre andreft, 
I: alſo by his courſe expreſ#. 
How ſwift the circle ſtirre abone, 
His center point doeth newer mone : 
All thuegs that ener were or be, 
Are cloſde m his concamtie. | | . 
And though he be, ſftullturnde and toff, \ TER 
No roome there wants nor none is loft, IP S\ 
T he Roundell hath no bonch or angle, Fa I1\5 ; 
Which may his courſe ſtay orentangle, hv ns 21-2 © vo 
Thefurtheſt part of allhis ſpheare, py Apr} 
Th * 
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Is 4 ure. both farre aud neare, 

: $0 dothnone other figure fare 

Where natures chattels cloſed are: 
e-1nd beyond his wide compaſſe, 

T here us no body nor no place, | 
Nor any wit that Fewprenyen, 

Where it beqms,or where it ends z 

And therefore all men doe agree, 

T hat it purports etermtit, 

God aboue the heauens ſo hie 

Is this Roundell;jnworld the chic, 

V pon earth ſaewho beares the bell \ | | 
Of maydes and Quecenesgs this Ronndel!: 
All and whole and ener alone, , 
Sngle,ſuns peerey/imle,and one. 
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A ſpeciall and particular reſemblanceof her Maieftie 


to the Roundell : 


Irſt her authoritie regall 

Is the circle compaſſing all: 
T he dominion great and large 
Which God hath genen to her charge: 
Wuhinwhich moſt Sþations bound 
She enutrons her people round, | 
Retaming them by oth and liegeance. 
Within the paſe of Yue obeyſance: \- 0 
Holding imparked as ut were, | 
Her people like to heards of deere. 
Sutmg among them in the middes 
Where ſe allowes and bannes and bids 
Inwhat faſhon ſhe lift and when, 
T he [ermices of all her men. 
Ont of her breaſt as ſrom an eyes 
Iſſue the rayes mceſſantly 
Of her ance board ba might 


o 


Spreadmy abroad their beames [a bright, . ' 


And reſtect not till they attaine ,. +11\4\ 
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The fardeſt part of her domaine, (1 6 a nl 

And makes Lark ſubielt clearely ſee, w3E-SNOKG ING lo 

What he ts bounden for to be. 1 2134-214) 

To God bis Proxe and common wealth, ef, 10769561 out) 

His nezghbour hunred ant to hnuſelfec. (11 no on 

Tho dere ad nbbdibaticls oh455 91 et TRESY $17 
Whereto our deedes are dreft jo thicke, 614 4,291 wh 

Fromall the parts and outmoſt ſide £192 FAG 

Of her Monarchie large and wide, ' © 5 Mfg 

Alſo fro whence reflett theſe raves, Trabim lt 

T wentie handred maner of wee) |) 2101 111 115 

Where her wills them ta contey ' | 

Wuhmthe carcle of her ſurmey, | 

So 18 the Dneene of Briton ground, 
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Of the ſqpare or Iui# au equulater. 


The Gaare; is of all other accompted the figure of moſt follidi- 
ticand{tedfaftneſle ; and for his owne ſtay and firmitie requireth 
none other baſe. then hamſelfe, and therefore as the roundell or 
Spheare 1s appropriat tothe heaucns ,the Spire tothe clement of 
the fire: the ; emer gle to theayre ; and the Lozange to the waters 
ſo1s the: ſquare for hus incanculſable- ieagdineſſe likened to, the 
earth , which perchaumce -mightbe the-xeaſon that the Prince of 
Philoſophers in his firtt booke of the Erbrcks , termetha conſtant 
minded man, cuen egal and dire& on all ſides,and not eaſily ouer- 
throwne by cuery litle aduerſitie, hor qradratia fquare man, 
Into this fizuremay ye reduce your ditties by viing no moe verſes 
then your verſe is of ſillables , which will make himfall. out 
{quare,fye.go aboue it wil grow intothefigure,7 rape3ian, which 
is ſome portion longer then ſquare , Incede nat gige you any.ex- 
ample,bycauſe 1n good arte all your ditties , Odes & Epizrammes 
ſhould keepe & notexceedethenomber of twelue verſes, and the 
longelt verle to be of twelue lullables & not Show put FR0eT that 
number as much as yewllk 1421 

Mitiit) \ FT he fan '-* Oral... | 
This euretakerk his name of an egge,and alloa as FP is wake 


a |- OF PROPORTION, LIB. 11. 
his firſt origine , andis as 1t were a baſtard or imperfeft rounds 
declining toward a longitude,and yet keeping within oneline for 
his periteric or compatle as the roz:nde ,andit ſeemeth that here 
ceiucth this forme not as an imperte&tion by any impediment vn- 
naturally hindring his rotunditie, but bythe P97" ei and pro. 
uidence of nature for the commoditie of generation,m ſuch other 
creatures as bring not forthaltuely body(as do foure footed beaſts) 
but in ſtead thereof a certaine quantitie of ſhapeleile matter cons 
tained ina veſlell, which after it is ſequeſtred trom the dames bo- 
dy recciucth life and perfeCtion,as inthe egges of birdesfaſhes,and 
{crpents : for the matter being of ſome quanritie, and toiſlue out 
at a narrow place,for the caſte paſſage thereof, it mult of neceſlitie 
beare ſuch ſhape as might not be ſharpe and grecuous to paſle az 
an angle, nor ſolarge or obtuſe as might not eſſay ſome ifſue out 
with one part moe then other as therounde , therefore it mult be 
flenderer in ſome part, & yet not without a rotunditie & ſmooth- 
nelle to giue the reſt an eahie deliuerie . Such is the figure Quall 
whom for his antiquitie, dignitieand vie, Iplace among the telt 
of the figures tocmbelliſh our proportions : of this fort are divers 
of «Anarreons ditties and thoſe other of the Grecian Liricks ,who 
wrate waiiton amorous deuiles, to ſolace their witts with all , and 
many times they would (to giue it right ſhape of an egge)deuidea 
word in the midſt , and peece out the next verſe with the other 
halfe,as ye may ſee by peruſing their mectres. K: 


Of the deui-e or embleme,and that other which the Greekes 
call Anagramma, ana we the Poſie tranſpoſed. 


$ « Fer beſides all the remembred points of Metricall proportis, 
ye haue yet twoother ſorts of ſome athnitic with them, which 
alſo firſt iſlued out of the Poets head;and whereof the Courtly ma- 
ker was theprincpall artificer , hauing many high conceites and 
curious imaginations, with leaſure inough to attend his idle inuen- 
tions : and theſe be the ſhort,quicke and ſententious propoſitions, 
ſuch as be at theſe dayes all yourdeuices ofarmes and other amo- 
rous inſcriptions which courtiers vic togiue and alſo to wearein 
liucrie for the honour of their ladies , and commonly containe but 
two or three words of wittic ſentence or ſecrete conceit a6 OY 
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ynfolded or explanedby fome interpretatis.For which cauſe they 
be commonly accompanied with a figureor purtraict of ocular re- 
preſentation, the words fo aptly correſponding to the ſubtilitie of 
the figure,that aſwel the eve1s therwith recreated as the eare or the 
mind. The Greekes call it Emb/ema,the Italiens Impreſa,and we,a 
Penice, fuchas a man may put into letters of gold and ſendeto his 
miltreſſesfor a token , or cauſe to beembrodered in ſcutchions of 
armes, or1n any bordure of a rich garment to ge by his noueltie 
n.aruell to the beholder, Such were the figures and mſcriptions 
the Romane Emperours gauc in their money and coignes of lar- 
cſſe,and in other great medailles of {i]uer and gold, as that of the 
Fn rour A»guſtus,an arrow entangled thebilhRemore, with 
thele words, Feſta lentofignifying that celeritic is to be vicd with 
deliberation: all great enterprites being for the moſt part either 0- 
uerthrowen with haſt.or hindred by delay,in which caſe leaſurein 
th'aduice , and ſpecd in th'cxecution make a very good match for 
a glorious ſucceſle. = 
Th'Emperour Hehogabaliss by his name alluding to the ſunne, - 
which in Greeke 15 He/io5, gauc tor his deuice,the corleſtial ſunne, 
withtheſe words [So mito Jthe fubtilitic lycth inthe word 011] | 
which hath adoubleſenſe,viz. to the Sunne, and to him onely. 
We our {clues attributing that moſt excellent figure, for his in- 
comparable beauty and 11ght,to the perſon of our Soueraigne lady 
alering themot,made it farre paſſe that of Th'Emperour Helioga» 
bal«s both for ſubtilitic and multiplicitie of ſenle,thus, [| Sol nwn- 
quam aeficients?) to her onely that neuer failes, viz. inbountic and 
munificence toward all hers that deſerue,orelſc thus, Toher onely 
(whoſe glorieand good fortune may neuer decay or wane. Andſo 
it inureth as a wiſh by way of reſemblaunce in [| Sowile diſſimuile ] 
whichisalſo aſubtillitie, hkening her Maicſtie to the Sunne for 
his brightneſle, but not to him for his paſſion, which is ordinarily 
to zoto glade,and ſometime to ſuffer eclypſe. 

King Edwarde the thirde , her Maieſties moſt noble 
progenitour , firſt founder of the famous order of the Gar- 
ter , gaue this poſie with it. Hony ſoit qus mal y penſe , com- 
monly thus Engliſhed, JIl be to him that chinketh all , but in 
mine opinion better thus, Dilhonored be he , who meancs vaho- 


) 
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norably. There can not be a more excellent deuiſe , northat could 
containelargerintendment,nor greater ſubti|itie,nor{as a mama 
ſay)more vertue or Princely generoſlite. For fir{t he did by 164ml 
ly & graucly reproue the peruers cot{truction of ſuch noble men 
in his court, as imputed the kings wearing about his neck the gar- 
teroſthelady with whom he danced,to ſome amorous alliance be- 
twixt them, which was not true. Healſo mſtly defended hrs owne 
integritie.ſaued the noble womans good renowme, which by lice. 
tious ſpeeches might haue bene empaired,and liberally recompen- 
ced her iniurie with an honor, ſuch asnone could haue bin deuiſed 
reater nor more glorious or permanent vpon her and all the 

Neritic of herhouſe. It inureth alſoas a worthy leſſon and dilci- 
pline for all Princely perſonages; whoſe ations, tmaginations,coit> 
tenances and ſpeeches, ſhould cuermore correſ| pond in all tructh 
and honorable implicitie. | 

Charles thefifr Emperour, even in his yong yeares ſhewing his 
valour and honorable ambition,gaue for his new order,the golden 
Fleece, vſurping it vpon Prince laſoh & his Argonants rich ſpoile 
brought from Cholcos.But for his device two pillers with this mot 
Plus vltra,as one not content to be reſtrained within the limits that 
Hercules had ſet for an vttermoſt bound to all his trauailes,viz,two 
pillers in the mouth of the ſtraight G:bra/rare, but would gofur. 
der : which came fortunately to paſſe, and whereof the good ſuc- 


ceſle gaue great commendation to his deuice: for by the ops | 


, 


of his Captaines before he died he conquered great part of thew 
Indias,neuer knowen to Herewles orany of our world before. 

In the ſame time(ſeeming that the heauens and ſtarres hadcon- 
{pired to replenilh the earth with Princes and gouernours of great 
courage, and moſt famous conquerbus) Se/m Emperour of Tur- 
kie gaue for his deuice a croiſlant or new moone, promiſing to him 
ſelf increaſe of glory and ealargemet of empire,til he had brought 
all Aſia vnder his ſubieRion, which he reaſonably well accompli- 
ſhed. For in lefſe then eight yeres which he raigned, he conquered 
all Syria and Egypt,and fayd it to his dominion. This deuiceafter- 


ward was vſurped by Henry the ſecond French king,with this mot 
Donec torum compleat orbem, till he beat his full: meaning 1t not ſo 
largely as did Se/7 , but onely that his friendes ſhould RR 
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bow vnable he was to do them good, and to ſhew benificence vntil 
he attained the crowne of France vato which he aſpired as next 
' ſuccellour. 

King Levvs thetwelfth, a valiant and magnanimous prince, 
who becauſe hee was on euery fide enuironed with mightie 
neighbours , and moſt of them his enemies , to let them perceiue 
that they ſhould not finde him vnable or vnfurnithed ( incaſe 
they ſhouldoffer any valawfull hoſtillitie ) of ſuffificient forces of 
his owne, aſwell to offende as todefend, and to reuenge an in- 
wricastorepulſeit, He gaue for his deuice the Porkeſpick wit!) 
this poliepres & /o:gn, both farre and neare. For the Purpentines 
nature is, to ſuch as ſtand aloofe, to dart her prickles from her, 
and if they come neare her, with the ſame as they ſtickefalt to 
wound them that hurt her, C 

But of late yeares in the ranſacke of the Cities of ( artagena and 
S. Domunico nn. the Welt Indias, manfully putin execution by the 
proweſleof her Maieſties men,there was found a deuice made per- 
aduenture without King Phips knowledge,wrought alin maſliue 
PRE , a king ſitting on horſebacke vpon a monde or world , the 
horſe prauncing forward with his forelegges as if he would leape 
of, with this inſcription, Non /afficit orb;s,meaning,as it is to be c0- 
ceaued;that one whole world could not content him. This immea- 
ſurable ambition of the Spaniards,gf her Maieſtie by Gods proui- 
dence,had not with her forces, prouidently ſtayed and retranched, 
noman knoweth what inconuemence might in tune hauc inſued 
to all the Princes and common wealthes in Chriſtendome , who 
boy tounde them {clues long annoyed with his exceſ[tue great- 
neſle. _- 

Atila kingot the Huns,inuading Frice with an army of 300000. 
hghting mens it 15 reported, thinking vtterly to abbaſe the glor 
of the Romance Empire, gaue for his deuice of armes.a ſword wit 
afirie point and thele words, Ferro > flamma, with ſword and fire. 
This very deuice beingas ye ſee onely accommodate to a king or. 
conquerour and not a coillen or any meane ſouldier, a certaine 
bale man of England being knowen euen.at that timea bricklayer 
or maſon, by Jus {c1ence,gaue for his creſt : whon» it had better be- 
came.to bcarc a truclltyllot morter then a ſword and fire, which 
L008 y 
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is onely the reuenge of a Prince, and lieth notin any other maris a« 
bilitie to performe , vnleſle ye wilt allow 1t to every poore knaue 
that isable to ſet fire on a thacht houſe, The heraldes ought ro vie 
great diſcretion in ſuch matters : for neither any rule of thert arte 
doth warrant ſuch abſurdities,nor though ſuch a coator creſt were 
yu by a priſoner taken in the field, or by a flag found in ſome 
itch & neuer fought for(as many times happens)yet is it no more 
allowable then it were to beare the deuice of 7 amer/an an Eme 
perour in Tartary,who gaue the lightaing of heauen, with a poſte 
m that language purporting theſe words , /ra Der, which alfo ap- 
ared well co anſwer his fortune. For from a ſturdie ſhepeheard 
he became a moſt mighty Empcrour, and with his innumerable 
ereatarmics defolated ſo many countreyes and people,as he might 


ſtly be called [the vorath of God.Jlt appeared alfo by his ſtrange 


ende : for in the mid(t of his greatneſle and profperitic he died {0- 
dainly,& left no child or kinred for Afuccelſoar to ſolargean Em- 
pire, nor any memory after him more then of his great puiſlance 
and crueltic. | bY 01 
But that of the king of China in the fardeſt part of the Orient, 
though it benot ſo terrible15 noleſſe admirable,& ofmuch ſharp- 
neſſc and good implication, worthy for the greatelt king and con- 
qucrour: and it is,two ſtrange ferpents entertangled in their amo- 
rous congrelle , the lelſer creeping with his head into the greaters 
mouth,with words purporting [ama time]loue & feare. Which 
poſie with maruellous much reaſon ahd ſubtillity implieth the du- 
tie of cuery ſubieR to his Prince,and of cuery Prince to his ſubjeR; 
and that withont either of them both , no ſubic& could beſayd en- 
tirely to performe his liegeance,nor the Prince his part of lawfull 
gouernement. For without feare and loue the ſoucraigne authority 
could not be vpholden;nor without wſtice and mercy the Prince 
be renowmed and honored of his ſubie&t. All which parts are dif- 
coucred in this gure:loue by theſerpents amorous entertangling: 
obcdicnce and feare by putting the inferiours head into the others 
mouth hauing puiſlance to deltroy. On th'other ſideguſtice in the 
greater to prepare and manace death 2nd de{truionto offenders. 
Andif heſpareit,then betokeneth it met.1c,anda grateful recom- 
pence of the loue and obedience which the ſoucrai PE 
fk 
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OF: PROPORTION. L1B. 11. 
_- It is alſo worth the celling, how the king vſcth the ſamein polli= 
cic,he gructh itin his ordinarielucrics to be worne in cuery vpper 
of all. his nobleſt men and greateſt Magiſtrats& the reſt 
of his officers and ſeruants,which are either embrodered vpon the 
breaſt and the back with liluer or gold or pcarle or ſtone more or 
lefſe richly,according to cucry mans dignitie and calling, and they 
may not preſume to be ſeene in publick without them:nor alſo in 
any place where by the kings commilſion they vſe to ſit in wſtice, 
or any other publike affaire,wherby the king is highly both hono- 
red and fcrucd, the common people retained in dutie aud admira- 
tion of has qronacts : thenoblemen, magilſtrats and officers euery 
one in his degree fomuch elteemed Ereuerenced,as in their good 
and loyall ſeruice they want vnto their perlons litle leſle honour 
for the kings ſake, then can be almolt ducor exhibited to the king 
him ſelfe. | 

I could not forbeare to adde this forraine exampleto accopliſh 
our diſcourſe touching deuices. For the beauty and gallantneilcof 
it,belides the ſubtillitie of the conceit , and princely pollicy in the 
vic,more exaQt then can be remebred in any other of any Exropear 
Prince,whoſe deuiſes I will not ſay but many of them be loftic and 
ingenious, many of them loucly and beautitull, many other ambi- 
tious and arrogant,and the chieteſt of them terrible and ful othor- 
ror to the nature of man, but that any of them be comparable with 
t,for wit, vertuc, grauitic, and if ye liſt braueric,honour and mag- 
nificence, not vſurping vponthe peculiars of the gods. In my con- 
ceipt there is none to be found. 

This may ſuffice for deuices , aterme which includes in [us ze- 
nerality all thoſe other, viz.liueries,cognizices,cmblemes,enſeigns 
and impreſcs. For though the termes be divers, the vſe andintent 
1s but one whether they relt in colouror figure or both,or in word 
or in muet ſhew, and that is to inlinuat ſome ſecret, wittie, morall 
and braue purpoſe preſented to the beholder,either to recreate his 
eye, or pleaſc his phantaſie,or examine his iudgement.or occupie 
his braine or to manage his will either by hope or by dread, cucry 
of which reſpeRes be of no litle moment to the intereſt and orna- 
ment of che cruill life :and therefore give them no litle commenda- 
tion, Then hauing produced {o many worthy and wile founders 
, uj 
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OF PROPORTION. LAB. 1h; | 
of theſe deuices, and ſo many puiflant patrons and protetours of 
them] feare no reproch in this diſcourſe, which otherwiſe the veni« 
mous appetite of enuic by dctradtion or ſcorne would peraducn» 
ture not [licke toofter me. Wh 


Of the Anagrame , or poſie 
tranſpoſed. 


*% a other pretic conceit we will impart vnto you and then -F 


trouble you with no more, and isalſo borrowed primutiuely 
of the Poet,or courtly maker,we may terme him,the[ poſietran/pos 


{ed} orin one word [ 4 tranſpoſe ] athingit it bedoneforpalſtime 


and exerciſc of the wit without ſuperſtition commendable inough 
anda mecte {tudy for Ladies , neither bringing them any great 
gaynenor any great loſle vnlcile it be of1dle time . They that vie 
it for pleaſure 1s to breed one word out of another not alteringany 
letter nor the number of them,but onely tranſpoling of the ſame, 
wherupon many times 1s produced ſome grateful newes or matter 
to them tor whoſe pleaſure and ſeruice it was intended:and bicauſe 
there is much difficultie in it, and altogether ſtandeth vpon hap 
hazard, 1t is compted for a courtly conceit no lefle then the deuice 
before remembred. Lycophron one of the ſcuen Greeke Lynckes, 


who when they met together(as many times they d1d)for their ex- 


cellencie and louely concorde;were called the ſeuen ſtarres [plera+ 


 desthis man was very perfit & fortunat mn theſetranſpoles, & for 


his delicate wit and other good parts was greatly fauoured by Pto+ 
lome king of Egypt and Queene Ar/mrve his wit He after ſuch ſort 


", 


called the king «7wwv'rx, whichis letter for letter Pro/omens and + 


Queene eA-/p2e he called i» 3p, which 1s Ar/moe ,now the ſubtil- 
Iitielyeth not inthe conuerſion but in the ſence in this that 4po- 
melo: fhgnifheth in Greek oy {weer]lo was Prolome the {weetelt 
natured man in the world both for countenance and conditions, 
and /9ner745 , 1gmifieth the violet or flower of /uno a ſhleamon 

the Greekes for a woman endued with all bewtie and wing 
cence,which conltruttion falling out grateful and fo truly,excee- 
dingly well (Ro the King and the Queene;, and got Zyrophar on 
nolitle chanke and benehite at both their hands. «1k - | 
ie 
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OF PROPORTTION.'L1B. 11. 
\-The French Gentlemen haue very ſharpe witts and, withdlt + 
delicate language, which may verycaſily be wreſted to any altera- 
non-of words ſententious, and they of late yeares haue taken this. 
paſtime vp among them many times gratifying their Ladies, and 
often times the Princes of the Realme , with ſome ſuch thankfull 
noueltic . Whereof one made by Frangozs de V altors,thus De fagon 
ſu:s Rey, whoin deede was of faſhion countenance and ſtature, 
beſides his regall vertues a very king, for ina world there could 
not be ſeenea goodlicr man of perſon . Another found this by 
Henry de Vallots| Ro denulz hay]a king hated of noman,and was 
apparant 1n his conditions and nature, for there was not a Prince 
of greater affabilitie and manſuetude then he. 
my ſelfeſeing this conceit ſo well allowed of in Fraunce and 
Italic, and being informed that her Maieſte tooke pleaſure ſome- 
eaimesin kGiphrag of names,and hearing how divers Gentlemen 
of her Court had et[ayed but with no great felicitie to make ſome 
deleCtable tranſpoſe of her Maielties name, I would needs ery my 
luck,for cunning I know not why Iſhould call it,yanleſleit be for 
the many and variable applications of ſence, which requireth per- 
aduenture ſome wit & diſcreti5 more then of Bat 1 Et fav 
and for the purpoſe I tooke me theſe three wordes (if any otherin 
the world)containing in my concert greateſt myſterie , and moſt 
unporting good toall them that now be aliue, vnder her noble 
' Louernement. | | 
Eliſſabet Anglorum Regma, | 
Which orthographie(becauſc ve thall not be abuſed)is true & not 
miſtaken,for the letter zeta, of the Hebrewes & Greekeand of all 
other toungs 15 in truth but a double ſſ. hardly vttered, and His 
but a note of aſpiration onely and no letter , which therefore 
is the by Greeks omitted. Vpon the tranſpolitionI found this to 
redound. / 
'  Multaregnabuenſe gloria. 

' ,. By thy ſwordſhalt thou ratgne m great renowne. 
tranſpoling the word([e»/cJitcame to be 
«+. , Dmitaregnabu fene ploria. 
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Both which reſultes ling out ypon the very firſt marſhalling of 
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oF PROPORTION. LIB, ut. 
thelctters, without any darkneſle ordifficultie, and ſo ſenſibly and 


| well appropriat to her Maieſtics perſon and eſtate, and finally ſo 


eftetually to minc own wiſh(which is a matter of much momene 
in ſuch caſes)] tooke them both for a good boding, and very fatal. 
litie to ker Maicſtic appointed by Gods many. 1351 for all our 
comfortes . Alſo I imputed it for no litle good luck and glorie to 
my ſelfe, to hauc pronounced to her ſo good and proſpetousa 
fortunc,and {o thanketull newes toall England, which though it 
cannot be ſaid by this cuentany deſtimicor fatal neceilitie, yet ſure- 
ly is it by all probabillitie of reaſon, ſolikely to come to palle, as 
any other worldly cuent of things that be vncertainc;her Maiclti 
continuing the courſe of her molt regal proceedings and vertyous 
life 1n all earnelt zeale and godly contemplation of his word, & in 
the lincere adminiltration of his terrene juſtice, altigned ouer to 
her execution as his Lieutenant vpon carth within the compaſle 
of her dominions. 

This alſo 1s worth che noting,and I will affureyou of it that af- 
the fir{t ſearch whereupon this tranſpoſe was taſhioned. The ſame 
letters being by me. tolſed & tranlaced fiuehundreth times, Itould 
neuer make any other, at Jeaſt of ſome ſence & conformitie to her 
Maieſtics eſtate and the caſe. If any other man by triall happen vp» 
on a better omination, or what ſocuer els ye will call it, l will re- 
zoyle to beouermatched in my deuiſe, and renounce him all the 
t1ankes and profite of my trauaile. | 

When [ wrateof theſe deuices,[ fmiled with my ſelfe, thinking 
chat the readers would doſo to, and many of them ſay , that ſuch 
erifles as theſe might well haue bene ſpared , conlidering the world 
15 fall inough of them , andthat it ts pitie mens heades ſhould be 
fedde with Pach vanities as are tonone edification nor inſtruction, 
either of morall vertue, or otherwiſe behooffull for the common 
wealeh , to whole ſeruice( ſay they)we areall borne, and not to fill 
and repleniſh a whole world full of ile toyes , To which (ort of 


reprehendours, being either all holy and mortified to the world, 
and therefore elteemingnothing that ſauoureth not of Theologie, 
or altogether gon and worldly,and therefore caring for nogiing 
but matters of pollicie , &di{courſesof eſtate,or all giuen to thri 
and paſſing for none art that is not gainefull and ——_ as the 
| | ciences 
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ſciences of the Law , Phificke and marchaundiſe: tothefeT will 
giue none other aun{were'then referre them tothe many trif}; 

mes of Homer, Omid',Virgill , Catuttes and other notable 

writers of formerages; which werenotiof any grauitie-or ſeri» 
| ouſneſle, and many of them full of mpudicitie- and ribaygrie, 
as are not theſeof ours,nor for any good ur the world ſhould haue 
bene : and yet thoſe trifles are come from many former fjecles 
vnto-our times, vncontrolled or -condemned or{uppreſt by any 
Pope or Patriarch 'oriother ſeucre cenſor of the ciuull maners of 
men, but haue bene in all ages permitted astheconucnierit ſolaces 
and recreations of mans wit.. And as: 1 cn not denie- but thelg 
conceits of mine be trifles:.no leſle in-very-deede beattthemot 
ſerious ſtudies of man, if we hall meaſure grauiticand lightneſle 
by the wiſe mans ballance who after he had conſidered of all the 
profoundeſt artes and fiudies among men, in th'ende cryed out 
with this Epyphoneme,Vamtas tata} anna vanias, Whoſe 
authoritie if 1t were not ſufficient to make me beleeue ſo, 1 could 
be content with Democruzs' rather to condemne; the/yanities of 
ourlife by derifion, then as Herac/ir with teares , ſaying with 
that merric Greeke thus, 

Onea ſunt riſus, [int pulns , ommia ml/unt. 

Res hominuws _—_— nam ratione cams 
Thus Engliſhed, | 

&All is but 2 weft;all daſt,oloo ak rw wares 


For wuhy in mans matters is nther rme wor. vea/on, 
Now palling from theſe courtly trifles,let'ysralke of our ſho. 
laſtical toyes,that is of the Grammaticall verſifying of the Greeks 
and LarnwakdGep whether it might m pre our Engliſh 
ateorno.. | (13h Liu; {T0 re , 2424 511 23H "tr 
OB API, 1; OILY 3yp +981 011.49 3tt 6 
How it allm Maney wide innouations were uot utry.ſeangalou, 
ſpecially m the lawes of any langage or arte., the %ſe of the 
Greeks and Latine feete night be brought into our vut- 
1 (1.1 gan Parfeand wit CY kei lies 
TOW henrrhel been haus! belore alledged chat any 
vulgar Saxon Eng/iſh eras. ws" vpan wondes m1oo/ihgn 
ble, andI 6 vpon poly iulables Mr of thoſe 
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fine innentedfeete of the Greeks &Latines, and chat for the moſt 
part wiſe and graue mendoe naturally miſhike with all ſodaine in- 
nouations ſpecially of lawes(and this the law of our auncicne En. 
glith Poeſic)and therefore lately before we imputed it to a nice & 
{cholaſticall curiofiticin ſuch makers as haue ſought to bring into 
our vulgar Pockeſomeof theauncient tcete,to wit the Dat#ile in- 
to verſes exameters,as he that tranſlated certaine bookes of Virgi/s 
Eneydos m ſuch meaſures & not-yncommendably : if I ſhould now 


ſay otherwiſe it would make me ſeame contradiftorie to my lelfe, 


yet for the information'of our yong makers, and pleaſure of all 0. 
thers who be delighted in noueltic , and to th'intent we may not 
ſceme by r#norance or ouerſight toomit any point of ſubtillitie, 
miteriall or nece{iarie toour vulgar arte, we will in this preſent 
chapter & by our ownidle obſeruations ſhew how one may eali- 
ly and commodioully lead all cthoſefecte of the auncicnts into our 
vulgar langage . And if mens cares were not perchaunce to.dain- 
tie,or their iudgementes ouerpartiall , would peraduenture no- 
thing at all misbecome ourarte, but makein-our meetres a more 
pleaſantnumeroſitic then nowis .. Thus farre therefore we will 
aducnture and not beyond , to th'ntent to ſhew ſome {1ngulari- 
tic inour arte that euery, man hath not heretofore obſerued , and 
(her maieſty good liking always had)whether we makethe com- 
mon readers to laugh or to lowre , all is a matter ,fance our intent 
15 not ſo exaFtlic to proſecutethe purpdle, nor ſo earneſtly , as to 
thinke itſhould by authority of our ownemdgement be general- 
(ly applauded at to the diſcredit of our forefathers maner of vul- 
var Poche ,or tothe alteration or peraduenture totall deſtruftion 
of the ſame ; which could not ftand with any good: diſcretion or 
curteſic in vs toattempt , but thus much I fay,that by ſome leaſu- 
rable trauell it wereno hard-miatter fo induce all their auncient 
feete into vie with vs,andthat it ſhould proue very agreable tothe 
care and well according with our ordinary tunes and 'pronuncia- 
tion, which no man could then 1uſtly miſhike , and that is to allow 
cuery word po//illable one long time of neceſlitic,wluch ſhould be 
where h1s 7 im accent falls wrour owneyz2me molt aptly and 
naturally,wherein we would not follow the licence of the Greeks 
and Latines,who made not their ſharpe accent any neceſlary pu 

ONe 
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longation of their times, bur vitd ſuch fillable ſometimeslong 
ſometimes ſhort at their pleaſure. The other fillables of any wor 
where the ſharpe accent fell not,to be accompted of fuch tnmeand 

uantitic as his 0rtograpbre would belt beare hauing regard to 

himſelfe;or to his next-neighbour,word, bounding him on cither | 
ſide;namely to theſmoothnes & hardnellc of thefillablemus vt=- 
' terance; which is occaſioned altogether by his orrographre & ci»! 
uation as in this word [ 49h] the firſtfillable for his vſuall- 

' and ſharpe accentes' ſake to beralwayes long the ſecond for 
his flat accents ſake to be alwayes ſhort-, and th rather for his 
ortographie, bycauſe 1f he goe before another word commencing 
with a vowellnot letting him to be echpſed, his vtterance 1s calie 
& currant,in this erufillableſdawngerom]the firfbtobelonggth'o- 
ther two ſhort for the ſame cauſes. In this word [dargerouſatſſe] 
thefirſt &laſt to be both:long, bycauſe they receme both of them 
the ſharpe accent , and the two middlemoſt to be ſhort , in theſe 
words['remedie }&[[remedideſſethetime to follow alſo the accent; 
ſoasif1t pleaſe better ro-ſet'the ſharpe accent vp6 [re}then vpon 
[4zeJthatfillable ſhould bemade long and econmer/o, but inthis 
word[remedileſſe] bycauſe mille $eerer to accent the fillable 
[me]the the fillableſ/es]therfore T leaue him for a comon fillable 
to be able to receme both a long and a thort time as occaſion ſhall 
ſerue. The like law-I ſet in theſe wordes ſ"rewocable}{reconornble] 
[wrenocable)Firrecouerablr} for lometime it ſounds better to i 
by 


reuo cable thenr# wocable,reconer 'ablethErecontr ablt for t 
onething ye muſtalwayes marke that if your-tane fall cather 

realon.of his ſharpe accet-or otherwiſe vpon the penw/rem4;ye ſhal 
finde many other words to rime with him, bycauſe ſuch terminas» 
£165 are not geazor, but if the log time fall vpo the antepenu/tme 
ye [hallnothnde'many wordes co'match himinhis tertnination, 
which is the cauſe of his concord or rime 7 butif youlwoultlet 
your long time by his ſharpe accent fall aboure'the' antzeperin/time 
as to ſay[ conerable Jyelſhall ſeldome or perchancenener find-one 
tomake vprime with him-vnleſle it be badly and byabuſe , and 
therefore in all ſuch long polillables ye doercommonty giue two 
ſharpeaccenes,and therebyreduce him mto two'feete as 1h this 
word{renmm neratzon} which makes moon of good Datilr,and 
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in this word['contribition which makes a good ſpiders & a good 
dattill.and in this word ['recapitivdation})it makes two dattills and 
alillable oucrplus to annexeto the word precedent to helpe pecce 
yp another foote.,But tor wordes 9 17m be molt of ours) 


beciuſe 11 pronouncing them they do of neceſlitierctainea ſharpe 


accent,ye nay in(tly allow them to be all Jong if they will ſobeſt 
ſerue your turne, and 1f they be tailed one to another, or th'one to 
adi/ſillable or poly/ſillable ye ought to allow them that tune that 
belt ſerues your purpoſe and pleafſeth your eare moſt , and trulie(t 
aunſiweres the nature of the 9rr0graphie in which I would as ;neare 
as | could obſerue and keepe the lawes of the Greceke and-Latine 
verlifiers, that is toprolong the fillable whichis written with dous 
ble conſonants or by di pthong or with.ſingle conſonants that run 
hard and harſhly vpon the toung :and to thorten all fillables that 
ſtand vpon vowels,if there were no cauſe. of e//ion and ſinglecon- 
ſonants & ſuch of them as are moſtflowitg and flipper vpon the 
toung as7.4.4./.and for this purpoſeto take away all aſpirations, 
and many times the laſt Jn Ns 1 word as the Latine Poctes 
viet| to doj{pecially Laucrerrms and Emmy as toſay[| foubn for f- 
mb} and fo would not I ſick to ſay thus [" de/zre } for [dehohr} 
{hjeJorſhighJand ſuch ike, &.doth nothing at all impugne the 
rule I gaue before againſt the wrelting of wordes by falſe orrogr a+ 


- phie tomake vp rime, which may riot befalſified, But this omilli- 


on of letters in the midde{tof a mectre tomake him the more 
ſlipper, helpes.thenumeroſitic and hinders not the rume.But gene« 


much vps the nature of their orrographie, which the Latin Gram- 

maricnscall the rule of poſition, as for example if I ſhall ay thus, 

| . Not mane dayespaſt . Twentie dayes after, --» 1 1 (|, 

Fhis makes a good Datt/anda good /ponarw ; but:'if ye turne 

tliem backward it would not do fo;as:- ; 1 3 I 
+ Adany dayer or paſt, | 1 pclomironÞl 

And the 4rftick made all of nonoſHlableg, | 


But none of #s true men andf7e:, 

| Conld fide ſogreat good Inthe as he, i} 41: pronoun 
Which words ſ{crue well to makethe verſe all /pongdracke or i19- 
bicke /butnotin 448%, as other words or the ame otherwile pla- 


ced 
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eed would do,forit werean il|fauored dat toſay, 
Bitt none of, #1 all trewe, 

Therefore whenſoeuer your words will not make a ſmooth d« 
8, ye mult alter them or their ſituations, or elſe turnc them to 0+ 
ther feete that may better beare their maner of ſound and ortho» 

raphie : or if the word be po/y/il/able to deuide him, and to make 
Mc ſerue by peeces,that he could not do whole aud entierly, And 
no doubt by like conſideration did the Greeke & Latine yerſifiers 
faſhion all cheir feete at the firlt to be of ſundry times,and the ſelfe 
ſameſillable to be ſometime longand fornetume ſhort for the eares 
better ſatistaRion as hach bene before remEbred. Now alſo wheras 
I ſaid before that our old! Saxon, Engliſh for his many mone/illables 
did not nuturally admit the vſc of the ancient feetean our vulgar 
meaſures ſo aptly as in thoſe ra 10% 4 which ſtood molt vpon 
poluillabler,L ſayd it ina fort truly,but now I mult recant and con 
felle that our Normane Engliſh which hath growen ſince /1/hars 
the Couquerour doth admut any of the aunciene-feete , by rea- 
ſon of the many poly/ilables cuen tolixe and ſeavten in one word, 
which we at this day vſe ur our moſt: ordinarie language : and 
which corruption hath bene occaſioned chiefly by the pecuith at- 
tectation not ofthe Normans them ſelues, but oflerks and {cho 
lers or ſecretaries long tince, whonot content with the vſual.Nor- 
mane or Saxon word,would conuert the very Latineand Greeke 
wordinto.vulgar French as to:ſay- innumerable for 'mnombrable; 
reuocable,irreuocablerradiation,depopulatis &ſuch like; which 
arcnot naturall Normans nor yet French, but altered:Latinesafd 
without any-umitation atall: which therefore were long time des 
_y for inkehorne termes.and now be reputed the belt & moſt 

clicat of any other; Ot which &many othercauſcs of corruption 
of our ſpeach wethauein another place more amply diſcourſcd, 
but byehis mcane we may at this day very well receine theauncts 
ent feetem:1ricallof the Greeks and Latines ſauing thoſe thatbe 
ſuperflous as beall the feete aboue the rry7/{able, which the old 
Grammarians idly inuented and diltinguiſht by ſpeciall names, 
whereas 11 deede the ſame do ſtand compounded with theihfuri- 
our feete,and therefore ſome of them were called by the:natnes of 
hdattilins,as/ ponders and dijrapbus:all _ keete as I ſay wemay 
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beallorwedto vic with good diſcretion & preciſe choſe of wordeg 
and with the fauorable approbation of readers, and ſo ſhall our 
plat in this one point be Jarger and much ſfurmount that which 
Stamburſt tirlt tooke in hand by his exameters dattuicke and /pon- 
daicke in the tranſlation of YVwgul!ls Enerdos, and ſuch as for agreat 
number of them my ſtomacke can hardly digeſt for theill ſhapen 


ſound of many of his wordes poh/i//uble and alſo his copulation of 


mono/illables ſupplying the quantitie of a tr4i//able to his intent, 
And right ſoin pronioting this deniſe of ours being (1feare me) 
much more nyceand affected, and therefore more miſliked then 
his, we are to beſpeake fauour \, firlt of the delicate eares, then of 
the rigorous and ſcuere diſpolitions, laſtly tocraue pardon of the 
learned &auncient makers in our vulgar,for if we ſhould ſeeke in 
euery point to egall our ſpeach with the Grecke and Latinin their 
wetricall obſeruations 1t could not poſlible be by vs pertourmed, 
becauſe their fillables came tobe timed ſome of them long , ſome 
ot them ſhort not by reafon of any enident or apparant cauſein 
writing or founde remaining vpon one more then another, for 
many times they ſhortned the fillable of ſharpe accent and made 


long that of the flat,& therefore wemult needes ſay,it was in ma- 


ny of their wordes done by preeletion in the fir{t Poetes, not ha- 
ung regard altogether to the orrographie , andhardneſle or ſoft- 
nelle of a fillable,conſonant,yowellor dipthong,bur at their plea- 
ſare,or as it fell out:ſo as he that firſt put in a verſe this word[” Pe- 
nelope | which might be Homer'or ſome other of his — 
where he made{” pe ]m both placesJong andſze] and 6 ]thort, 
he might hauc made them otherwiſe and with as good reafon,no- 
thing in the world appearing that might moue them to make 
fuck.(precleGtion ) more in th'one fallable then in the other tor pe, 
ve.and /o.being fillables vocals be egally ſmoth: and currant ypon 
thetoung, and-mighe beareafwel the long as the thort timebur it 
pleaſed the Poet otherwiſe: lohethat firſt hortned,ca.im this word 
cano,and made long tro, in 2944, and o,in 9725, might haue alwell 
done the contrary , but becauſe hethat firſt pat them into averle, 
found as it is to be fuppoſed a more ſweetneſſe m his owneeareto 
yo them {6 tymed,therefore all other Poets who followed, were 
ayneto docthe like , which made that /-gi4{ who. cane many 

yearcs 
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yeares after the firſt reception of wordes in their ſeuerall times, 
was driuen of neccifutic to _ them un ſuch quantitics as they 
were left him and therefore ſaid. | 41% 

| arms mn rimugite '''ca ud tro 48 quit 
primns aboris. | | iis Op? 

Neither trucly doc I ſec any other reaſon in thatlawe ( though 
in other rules of ſhortning and prolonging a fillable there may be 
rcaſon)but that it ſtands ypon bare cotton. Sech as the ( abalits 
auouch in their myſticall con{tructions Theologicall and others, 
ſaying that they reccaued the ſame from hand to hand from the 
firlt parent Adam, Abrabamand others, whichT will giue them 
leaue alone both to ſay and belecuc for me, thinking rather that 
they haue benethe 1dlc occupations , or perchaunce the malitious 
and craftic conſtructions of the 7 a/mndi/ts,and others of the He- 
brueclerks to bring the world into admiration of their lawes and 
Religion . Now peraduenture with vs Engliſhmen it be ſome- 
what too late to admit a new inuention 'of 'teete and times' that 
our forefathers neuer yſed nor neucr obſerned till this day, ether 
in their meaſures or in their pronuntiation, and perchaunce will 
ſeeme in vs a preſumptuous part to attempt , conſidering allo it 
would be hard to find many men to like of one mans choile in the 
Imitation of times and quantities of words, with which not one, 


but eueryeare is to be pleaſed and made a particular iudge, being 


molt truly ſayd, that amultitudeor comminaltie is hard to pleaſe 
and cafie to offend, and therefore Iintend not to proceed any fur- 
ther in this curioſitie then to ſhew ſome ſmall fubtillitie that any 
other hath not yet done,and not by imitation but by obſeruation, 
nor to thiintent to haue it put in execution/in our vulgar Poelie, 
but to be pleaſantly ſcanned vpon,as are all nouelties ſo frivolous 
and ridiculous as it, 751 9 2 2000 


CH AP. X111. 
eA more particular declaration of the metricall feete of 
the ancient Poets Greeke and Late and chiefly 
of the feete of two times. 


T Heir Grammarians madea great multitudeof feete;I wotnot | 


to what huge number, and of ſo many fizes as their wordes 
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were of length, namely fixe f1zes, whereas indeede , the metrical] 
teete arc but twelue in number,wherot ſoure only be of two times, 
and cig)t of three times, the reſt compounds of the premuſed two 
(orcs , cuen as the Arithmeticall numbers aboue three are madeof 
ewo and three. And if ye will know how many of thefe fecte will 
be commodiouily receiued with vs,1 fay all the whole twelue, for 
firſt tor the foote /porderes of two long times ye haue theſe Engliſh 
wordes mirning midvight miſchaunceand anumber moe wholeor- 
tographic may direct your 1udgement in this point : for your 
T rochens of along and thort ye haue theſe wordes maner, broken, 


taker vome,member , and a great many moe if their laſt ſillables a. 


but not vpon the cenſonant inthe beginning of ancther word, 
and in theſe whether they do abut or no were, ditrie, rorrow, mor- 
row, & ſuch like, which end in a vowell for your Jambxs of a ſhort 
and a long,ye haue theſe wordes [reſtore] [remorſe] [devirell [one 
axreJanda thouſand beſides , For your foote prrrichins or of two 
ſhort Gilables ye haue theſe words [ane] money) [penie} [rilie] 
andothers of that conſtitution or the like: for your feete of 'threy 
times and firſt your 4x1//,ye haue theſe wordes & a number moe 
patience,l emperance,vvomanbead,uatitie,dawng er 0448, anetif #11 $& 0+ 
thers . For your moleſſirs, of all three long, ye haue a meriber of 
wordes alſo ws at molt of your participles adtine, as peri. 
ſting Ae/pdilmp,endenting, and ſuch like in ortographie: for your 4 
peſts of two ſhort anda long yehaue thefe words but not many 
moe,as manfold,nomleſſe, remanert, holiveſſe. Foryour toote tr1» 
bracchus of all three ſhort , ye haue very few tr1//illables , becauſe 
the ſharpe accent will always make one of them long by pronun- 
ciation,which els would baby ortographic ſhort as; [er //y] [mis 
nie} & ſuch like. For your footebarchuuota ſhort & two long'ye 
haue theſe and the like words tr1/il/ablesf [2manting requeſting] 
[renomnemg ] Crepentance] [enuring}].For your foote antubarchim, 
of two longand a ſhort ye haue theſe wordes[” f or 54ken] [nmprg- 
nr4]and others many: For your ahimacer that is a long a ſhort 
and a long ye hauc theſe wordes and many moe [excellent] [im 


»entJand ſpecially ſuch as be prope names of perſons or townes 
orother things and namely Wel 


- 
® 


wordes: for your foote ampli 


. bracchs , of a ſhort,a long and aſhort, ye hauc theſe wordes and 


many 
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many like to theſe { ro:5/ted 7] [| delightful  F reprifell } 
[ 11canter ] [| enamill ] to as tor want of Engltih wordes if 
your care be not to daintie and your rules to preciſe, yeneede not 
[.e without the mzetricallfeete of the ancient Poets ſuck as be moſt 
pertinent and not ſuperfiuous. Thisis(ye will perchaunce ſay)my 
ſingular opinion : then ye thall ſee how well I can maintaine it. 
Firit the quantitie of a word comes citi)er by (preeletion ) with- 
out reaſon or force as hath bene alledged, and as the auncient 
Greekes and Latines «1d in many wordes, butnotin all,or by{ele« 
ton) with reaſon as they did inſome,and not a few. Anda ſound 
15 drawen at length either by theufirmitic of the toung , becauſe 
che word or Gllable is offuc lettersas hangs long 1n the palate or 
Iippes ere he will come forth, or becauſe he is accented and tuned 
hier and ſharper then another, whereby he ſomewhat obſcureth 
the other ſillables in the ſame word that be not accented fo high, 
mn both theſe caſes we will eftablith our lillable long, contrari»ile 
the ſhortning of a ſillable is, when his ſounde or accent happens to 
be heauy and flat, that is to fall away ſpeeduy,and as 1t were inau- 
dible,or when heis made of ſuch letters as be by nature {lipper & 
yoluble and (moothly paſle fromthe mouth . And the voryell is 
alwayes more caſily deliered thcn the conſonant :and of conſo- 
nants,the liquide more then the mute, & a ſingle conſonant more 
elen a double , and one more then twaynecoupled torcther:all 
which points were obſerued by the Gledee and Latines , and al- 
lowed for maximes in verifying . Nowift ye will examine thee 
foure &://iU/ables[remmant }[remame]reder reuct) for an ex. 
ampleby which ye may make agenerall rule , and ye {hall finde, 
tht they aunſivere our fir{t reſolution. Firft in [roman] row) 


| bearing'the ſharpeaccent and hauing 11s conſonant abbut vpon 


another,ſoundes long. The ſillableſ1Jbeing written with two 
coſonants muſtnecds beaccompted the ſame. beſides that [5.7] 
by his Latin originall 1s 16g, viz. [remarers.] Take this word ſre- 
m414e]becauſe thelaſt illablebeares che {harpe accent , heis long 


- Inthe care,and[7eJbeing the fit fillable, paſting obſcurely away 


with a flat accent is ſhort, beſides thatſ7-Jby his Latine oricinall 
and alſo by his ortographie is ſhort . This word [7247 \bearing 
the ſharpe accet vpon{re-]makes 1t long,thefillable[dr] falling 
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away ſwiftly & being alſo writte with a finglecoſonant or liquide 
ts ſhort and makes the zrochexs. This word[7ers: Jhauing both ſil. 
lables ſiding and ſlipper makethe foote Pirrichires , becauſe if he 
| betruly vttered.he beares inmanerno ſharper accent vp6 the one 
ehen the other fillable, but be in effe& cgall in time and une, as is 
alſo the $p9zdexs. And becauſe they. be not written with any, hard 
or harſh conſonants, I do allow them both for ſhort fillables,or to 
be vſed for common, according astheir ſituation and place with 
other words thall be : and as I hauenamed to you but onely foure 
words for an example,ſo may ye find out by dil1gent obſcruation 
foure hundred if ye will.But ofall your words &://7//6/c; the ntoſt 
part naturally domakethe foot /amb%s,many the 7 rochens, fewer 
the Sperrderes, fewelt of all the Prrrichires, becauſe in him the ſharpe 
accent {if ye follow the rules of your accent.as we haue preſuppo- 
ſed ) doth makealitle oddes : and ye ſhall find verſes made all of 
mopoſillables, and do very well, but lightly they be /armbickes, by- 
cauſe forthe more part the accent falles [harpe vpon euery ſecond 
word rather then contrariwiſe,as this of Sir 7 howas Wilts. 
1 f made no peace and yet mie warre 15 done, | 
1 feare and hope,and burne andfreeſe like iſe. | 
And ſome verſes where the ſharpe accent falles vpon the firſt 
and third,and ſo make the verſe wholly 7 rocharcke, as thus, | 
Worke not no nor, wiſh thy friend or foes harme 
T ry but, truſt not, allthat ſpeake thee /o ſaxre, j 
Andſome verſes made of moneſullables and b1Jillables enterlaced 
as this of th'Earles, | - | i! 
\Whenragmg loue with extreme paine 
And this | 
A fairer beaſt of freſher hue beheld 1 nener none, + © 
And ſome verſes madeall of b://i{{xb/es and others all of rr1ſſi[la- 
bler,and others of pohſillablesegally increaſing and of ders quan- 
tities,and ſundry ſituations,as 1n this of our owne, made to } po 
the in{olence of a beautifull woman. 
Brittle beaaty bloſſome daily fading 
Aorne, noone, andeue mage and chem eld 
D angerows di/dainefull pleaſantly per/wadors 
Eaſe to gripe but combrous to weld 
For 
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For ſlender bottome hard and heauy ladng 
Gay for a while, but little while durabls 
Srpicrous gmeertainegrreuocable, 

O ſince thou art by triall not to truſt 
W:/edome it 15,and u 1 alſo mit 

T 9 ſound the ſtemme before the tree be fell 
T hat ts, ſince death wuilldrine vs all to duſt 
T o leaue thy lone ere that we be compeld. 

In which ye haue your firſt verſe all of &:/i/abl-5 andof the foot 
trochers. The ſecond all of m9noſillables, and all of the foote Iam- 
bus, the third all of tr4ſſillables , and all of the foote da7i/zes, your 
fourth of one &://i//able , and two momno/ilables interlarded , the fift 
of one m29n9/illable and two b1ſſillables enterlaced , and the reſt of 
other ſortes and ſcituations, ſome by degrees encreaſing, ſome di- 
miniſhing : which example I haue ſet downe to let you perceiue 
what pleaſant numeroſity in the meaſure and diſpoſition of your 
words 1n a meetre may be contriued by curious wits & theſe with 
otherlike were the obſcruations of the Greeke and Latine verſi- 
fiers. 

CHAP. XINIT. 
Of your feet of three times,andfirſt of the Da@lil, 
Wo. feete of three times by preſcription of the Latine Gram- 
mariensare of cight ſundry proportions,for ſome notable dif- 
ference appearing in cuery {illable of three falling ina word of that 
ſize:but becauſe aboue the artepennitima there was(amog the La- 
tines)none accentaudible1n any long word,therfore to deuiſe any 
foote of loger meaſure then of three times was to them but ſuper- 
fluous : becauſe all aboue the number of three are but compoun- 
ded of their 1nferiours. Omitting therefore to ſpeake of theſelar- 
zer fcete, we ſay that of all your feete of three times the DaZillis 
moſt yſuall and fit for our vulgar meeter, & moſt agreeable tothe 
are,{pecially if ye ouerlade not your verſe with toomany of them 
but here and there enterlace a Jarmbrs or ſome other foote of two 
times to giue him grauitic and ſtay,as in this quadrem 7 ramerer Or 
of three meaſures. 
Render agamemie libertie 
and 5tt your capt ime free 
Pj 
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Glovi 91s it thevilorie 
Conquerours ſewith le entte 
Whereye ſee cuery verſe is all ofa meaſure, and yct roegall it1 
number of fillables : forthe ſecond verſe is bue of ſixe (ill. ables, 
where the re{t are ofci2ht. But thereaſon 1sfor that in three of the 
[une verſes are two Das a pecce,which abridge two fillables in 
cuery verſe: and ſo maketn the onget cuen with the ſhorteſt. Ye 
may note beſides by the firtt verſe, how much better ſome 64/7//a- 
bl: *y ommet! to peece out an other longer foote then another 
word doth : for in placeof [render Jif ye had ſayd [reſtore] it had 
marred che D. :&1/, and oftneceſlitie driuen him out at lengthto be 
averſe Lanbic 'of fourefect,becauſe[render is naturally a T richer 
& makes the firtttwo times of a 42&1/.{Reffore] 15 naturally a 14- 
b:s.& in this placecouldnot pollibly haus madea pleaſant 440, 
N ow againeif ve will ay to me that theſe two words [/hbertre] 
and [ro :eronrs] be not preciſe Datffils by the Latinerule . So 
much will I confelleto,but ſince they gocurrant inough ypon the 
tongue and be ſo vlually pr onounced, they may paſſe wel inongh 
for Dafilsin our vulgar meeters,&that 15 inough for me,ſeeking 
but tofai!hion an ar t& not to finiſh it: which tune only & cuſtom 
haue authoritie to do, ſpecially in all cafes of language as the Poct 
hath wittily remembred in this verſe </#vo/er w/c, 
Dreens penes arbutruum eft. cs Cf norma hoquendh. | 
The Earle of Surrey vpon the death of Sir Thomas Fiat made 
among other this verſe Pentameter and of ten fillables, ; 
What holy graue (alas) vohat ſepulcher if 
But if I had had the making ofhim,he ſhould haue bene of cle- 
uen (il}ables and kept his meaſure of fiue {till, and would fo haue 
runne more pleaſantly a great deale: for as he is now,thouzh he be 
eucn he ſcemes oddeand defettiue, for not well obſcruing thena- 
tural accent ofeuery word,andthis would haue bene ſoone holpen 
by infcrting one 99x9/illable in the middle of the verſe,and draw- 
ins another ſillablein the beginningintoa Datttl, this word[[ho- 
bG} } bein Z a good [Pirrichwe) & very well ſcruing the turne,t us, 
What halie graxe a las what fit 5e palchcr. 
Whichverſc if ye —_ throughout ye ſhall finde him aſtly the 
firſt 4a/all T rochaick & not lanbic,nor of any other foot of two 


cinnes, 
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times. But perchance if ye would ſeeme yet more curious,in place 
of theſe foure T rocherss ye might induce other feete of three tunes, 
as to make the threeſillables next following the da&/, the foote 
[ avphanacer ] thelalt word[Sepacher}] the foote[armphibracus] 
leauing the other midle word tor a[[/ambs]thus. 

What holie graxe a las what f it sepalcher, 
If yeaske me further why I make['vvbarJfurſt long & after ſhore 
in one verſe,to that I ſatisfied you before,that it 15 by reaſon of his 
accent ſharpen one placeand flat in another,betnga comm6s 22- 
/lable,that is,apt to receiue either accent, & ſointhefirſtplace 
recetuing aptly the ſharpe accent heis made long:afterward recet- 
wng the flat accent more aptly the the ſharpe, becauſe the fillable 
precedent[/as]vtterly diltaines him,heis madeſhort & not long, 
& that with very good melodie, but to haue giuenhim the ſharpe 
accent & plucked it fro the fillablef” /as] it had bene to any mans 
eare a great diſcord:for euermore this word [a/z5]is acctted vpon 
thelal(t, & that lowdly & notoriouſly as appearcth by all our ex- 
clamations vſed vnder that terme. The fame Earle of Surrey & Sir 
T homas W yat the farlt reformers &polithers of our vulgar Poelte 
much affecting the ſtile and meaſures of the Italian Petrarcha,uſed 
the foote datts/very often but not many 1n one verſe, as in theſe, 

Fall manie that mm preſence of thy liuelie hea, 

Shed C/ars teares vpon Pompenes hed. 

T henemie to tife deſtroi er of all hinde, 

If amo roms faith m an hart va famed, 

_ old deere ent ny my froward maſter. 

The furt ous gone w his moſt. ra ging ave. 

And many moe whuch if ye would notallow for 4a the 
verſe would halt vnlefle ye would feeme to helpe it contrating a 
Gllable by vertue of the figure Syere/is which I thinke wasneuer 
their meaning,nor 1n deede would haue bred any pleaſure to the 
eare, but hindred che flowing of the verſe. Howſocuer ye take it 
the da&:/15 commendable inough in our vulgar mectres,but moſt 
plauſible of all when heis ſounded vpon the ſtage , as in theſe 
comicall verſes ſhewing how well it ommeth all noble men 
and great perſonages to be temperat and modeſt , yea more then 
aty meaner man, thus, 

P ij 
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Lt no nobilitte riches or heritage 
Honour or empire or earthlze dominion 
Breed i your head ane peeusſh opmion 
T hat ye may Safer anouch ame outrage. | 
And in this diſtiquetaxing the Prelate ſymoniake ſtanding all 
ypon perfeGt dattils. [f | 
N ovu manie bie monty puraey promotion 
Foy mony mooucs any hart to denotion. | 
But this aduertiſement I will giueyou withall,that if ye vſe too 
many da&ils together ye make your muſike too light and of no 
ſolemne grauitie ſuch as the amorous E/egies in court naturall 
require, being alwaies either very dolefull or pailionate as the f 
fections of loue enforce, in which buſines ye muſt make your 
choiſcof very few words 4ailique,or them that ye cannot refuſe, 
to diſſoluc and breake them into other feete by ſuch meancs as it 
ſhall be taught hereafter: but chiefly in your courtly dittics take 
heede ye vſc not theſe maner of long pol/ables and ſpecially that 
yefuniſh not your verſe with the as Plerr bution reſtuturion |remu« 
neration [recapttulation] and ſuch like : for they ſmatch more the 
ſchoole of common players than of any delicate Poct Lyricke or 
Elegiacke. - | | 
(HAP. XY). | 
Of all your other feete of three times and hovy woelltheywvonld 
faſhion a meetre in our vulgar. | 
Llyour other feete of three times I find, novſe of them in our 
vulgar mectersnornoſ{weetenes at all,and yet words inough 
to ſerue their proportions . So as though they haue not hitherto 
bene made artificiall, yet nowe by more curious obſeruation they 
might be. Sinceall artes grew firſt by obſcruation of natures pro- 
ceedings and cultome. And firſt your[” 17o/oſſes]being of all three 
long 1s euidently diſcoucred by this word[pernmimg] Theſ Ana- 
peſties] of two ſhort anda long by this word [ f#r;ou5]if thenext 
word beginne with a conſonant. The foote [Bacchus] of a ſhort 
and tiwolong by this word [re515tance}the foote[” Antibachins] of 
two long and a thort by this word[[&xamp/* the foote] Anmphma- 
cer Jot a longa ſhort & along by this word[ronqnering}the foote 
of [ AmphibrachwsJofa ſhort along and a ſhort by this word[7e- 
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ember }ifavowell follow. The foote[7 ribrachnsJof three ſhort 
times 1s very hard tobe made by any of our :r1//1/lables vnles they 
be copounded of the ſmoothelt ſort of conſonants or fillables vo- 
cals,or of threeſmooth 79n9/{/ab1er.or of ſome peece of alog poty- 
fillable & after that ſort we may with wreſting of words ſhape the 
foot [7 ribrachns] rather by viurpation theby rule, which neuer- 
theles 1s allowed in cuery primitiue arte & inuenti6:& ſoit was by 
the Greekes and Latines intheir fir{t verſitying, asif a rule ſhould 
beſet downethatfrom henceforth theſe words ſhould be counted 
al Trihbrachus.[eneme]remeat) selines monies pentles] cruellic] 
& ſuch like,or apeeceof this long'word[recorerable]mnumerable 
readilieJand others. Ofall which manner of apt wordes to make 
theſe ſtranger feet of three times which go not fo currant with our 
care as the 441/, the maker ſhould haue a good tudgement to 
know them by their manner of orthographic and by their accent 
which ſcrue moſt fiely for euery foote, or elſe he ſhoulde haue al- 
waies a little calender of them apart to vſe readily when he ſhall 
needethem. But becauſe in very truth I thinke them but vaine & 
ſuperſtitious obſeruations nothing at all furthering the pleaſant 
melody of our Engliſh meeter,I leaue to ſpeake any moreof them 
and rather wiſh the continuance of our old maner of Poeſie, ſcan- 
ning our verſe by (illables rather than by feete, and vſing moſt 
commonly the word Jambigre & ſometime the Trochatke which 
ye [hall diſcerne by their accents, and now and then a dattil! kee- 
ping preciſely our ſymphony or rime without any other mincing, 
meaſures, which an idle inucntiue head could cally deuile, as the 
former examples teach. 
CHAP. KF: 
Of your verſes perfett and defetline,and that which the 
Grecians called the halfe foote. 

He Greekes and Latines vſcd verſes in the odde fillable of 

two ſortes, which they called (aralefticheand Acataleftiche, 
that 15 odde vnder and odde ouer the 1uſt meaſure of their verſe, & 
we1n our vulgir finde many of the like,and ſpecially in the rimes 
of Sir Thomas Wat, ſtrained perchaunce out of their originall, 
madefir{t by Frances Petrarcha : as thele 

Lihe wnto theſe, mmeaſurable monntaines, 
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$0 ts my pamefull life the burden of ire: 

For hie be they,and hie is my deſire | 

And 1 of teares,and they are full of fountaines. | | 
Where in your firſt ſecond and fourth verſe,ye may find a fillable 
ſuperfluous,and though in thefirſt ye will ſeeme to helpeit , by 
drawing theſe three lillables, [?» me 5] into adattil, in therelt 
it can not be ſo excuſed , wherefore we mult thinke he did it of 
purpoſe, by the odde {illable to gue greater grace to his meetre, 
and we Fndcin our oldrimes, this oddeſillable,ſfometime placed 
in the beginning and ſomet1mes in the middle of a verſe,and is al. 
lowedto goalone & tohig to any other fillable.But this oddefll. 
lable in our mcetres is not the halfe foote as the Greekes and La- 
tines vied him in their verſes, and calledſuch meaſure penteramnee 
ris and eptammeris,but rather is that, which they called the cara- 
le(lik or maymed verſe, Their hemamerisor halte footeſerued not 
by licence Pocticall or necellitic of words,but to bewtifie and ex- 
ornatethe verſe by placing oneſuch halte foote in the middle (7. 
ſure,& one other in the end of the verſe,axchey vcd all their pens 
tameters elegiach,; and not by coupling them ", grro but by ac- 
compt to maketheir verſcof a iult meaſure and not defeCtiue or 
ſuperſlous:our odde lillable is not altogether of that nature, but is 
in a manerdrownd and ſuppreſt by the {lat accent, and ſhrinks a+ 
way as it were inaudible and by that meane the odde verſe comes 
almoſt to be an euen in cuery mans hearing , Thehalfe foote of 
the auncients was reſerued purpolfiy to an vſc,and therefore they 
gaucſuch odde fillable,whereſocuer he fell the ſharper accent,and 
made by him anotorious pauſe as m this pentarerer, | 

Nil mi hi reſeribas attamen ipse Ve nt. x 

Which in all make fiue whole feete,or the verſe Pertameter. We 

in our vulgar hauc not the vic of the like halfe foote. | 


| CHAP XIIL | 
Of the breaking your biſſillables and poly/illables and. 
| whenit 3s to bewſed. | 


3 whether ye ſuffer your {illable to receiue his quantitic by 

his accent,or by his ortography.or whether ye keepe your 61/- 

fable whole or whether ye breakehim,all is ons to his quagans 
a 
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and his time will appeare the ſelte ſame ſl] and oughtnot to be 
altered by our makers,vnlefleit be whe ſuch fillable1s allowed to 
be common and to receme any ot both tunes, as in the dwneter , 
made of two ſillables entier. 

extreame aemure 

The firſt is a $ood /ponders,the ſecond a good iambra,andifthe 
ſame wordes be broken thus it is not ſo pleaſant, 

in ex treame de fire 

And yet the firſt makes a ;a»#5:4 ,and the ſecond a trochers ech 
fillable ſam__ (till his former quantities. Andalwaies ye mult 
haue regard to the ſweetenes of the meetre , ſo as if your word po- 
{y/i/Hlable would not ſound pleaſantly whole , ye ſhould for the . 
nonce breake him , which ye may eaſlly doo by inſerting here and 
there one mono/illable among, your poly/illubles , or by chaunging 
your word into another place then oick he ſoundes vnpleaſant- 

hem by breaking ,turne a rrocheresto a rambrs , or contrariwiſes 
as thus; 
p ollow vallets _ hieſt rene F 
rage cliffes bring foorth the ſaireſt folintames 

Theſe alas be andre; , andin = Ky not lo ſyeeteand 

harmonicall as the :4926:cqxe, thus : 
T he hollowſt vals lie under hieſt mount aines 
T ht craggift clifs bring forth the faireſt foiint mer. 

All which verſes bee now become 1ambicgque by breaking the 
firſt &/{//ables, and yet alters not their quantities though the teete 
be altered : and thus, - 

Reſtleſſe is the heart m hu deſires 
Kgning after that reaſon doth deme. 
Which being turned thus makes a new harmonie. 
T he reſtleſſe heart, renues his old deſires 
Ay ramuing after that reaſon doth ut deny. 

And following this obſeruation your meetres being builded 
with po/y/ilkzb les wall fall drierily out, that is ſome to be {pondarck, 
ſome 1ambich , others dat#itich , others trocharck,, and of one min- 
gled with another, as in this verſe. 

Heame is the burden of Princes ire + 
The verſes rrocharck, but being altered thus,is 1ambregue. 
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Full heaute is the paiſe of Princes ire | 
 Andas Sir 7 homasWiat ſong ina verſe wholly trochaick , be. 
cauſe thewordes do beſt ſhape to that foote by their naturall ac. 
cent, thus , . | 
Farewell loe and all thie lawes for eutr HE 5 
Andain this ditty of th'Erle of Surries, paſſing ſweete and har- 
monicall : all be Jambick. | 
When raging lone with extreme pame | 
So cruelly doth ſtraie my hart, 
And that the teares like fluds of rame 
| Bearewitneſſe of my woſul! (mart. | 
Which beyng diſpoſed otherwiſe or not broken , would proue 
all :rochaick,, but nothing pleaſant. | 
Now furthermore ye are to note,that al your m20no/y/lables may 
recciue the {harp accent,but not ſo aptly one as another, as in this 
verſe where they {erue well to make him tambicque , but not 70+ 
chaick . | 
God pgrannt this peace may long endare Ml. 
Where the ſharpe accent falles more tunably vpon \grav»] 
[peace] [ long ] [dure] then it would by conuerſion, as to accent 
them thus : | 
God graunt - this peace - may long - endare, | 
And yet if ye will aske me the reaſon, I can not tell it, but that 
it ſhapes ſo to myneeare,and asT thinke to euery other mans. And 
in this meeter where ye haue whole words &:/i//ab/r vnbroken, 
that maintaine ( by reaſon of their accent ) ſundry feete, yet going 
one with another ans harmonicall. 
Where ye ſec one to be a rrochers another the 1ambrus,and ſo en- 
termingled not byclection but by conſtraint of their ſeucrall ac- 
cents, which ought not to be altred,yet comes it to paſle that ma- 
ny times ye muſt of neceſlitic alter a accent of a ſillable, and put 
timfrom his naturall place,and then one fillable,of a word polz/il- 
lable, or one word monoſillable , will abide to be made ſometimes 
long,ſometimes ſhort,as mn this quadreyne of ours playd in.a mery 
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Nor gine methat, wherto allmen affire 
T hen neither gold, nor faire women nor wine. 

Where in your firlt verſe theſe two words[7 gue] and [me] are 
accented one high th'other low , in the third verſe the ſame words 
areaccented contrary,and the reaſon of this exchange is manifeſt, 
becauſe the maker playes with theſe two clauſes of ſundry rela- 
tions [| gre me Jand[” grue others fo as the monoſillable[me]being 
reſpectiueto the word[[others] and inferring aſubtilitieor wittic 
implication,ought not to haue the ſame accent, as when he hath 
no ſuch reſpeCt,as in this d/#:k of ours. 

Proueme ( Madame) ere ye reproue 

= Meeke mms ſhould excuſe not accuſe. | 

In which verſe ye ſee this word[[reprooe,]thefillable[proome] 
alters his ſharpe accent into a flat,for naturally it is long in all his 
ſingles and compoundes[[reprooue ][|approoxe ][diſprooue} & lo is 
the fillable [cx/e] in [excuſe] [ accuſe ][recuſe]yet in theſe verſes 
by reaſon one of them doth as it werenicke another , and haue a 
certaine extraordinary ſence with all , it bchoucth to remoue the 
ſharpe accents from whence they are molt naturall,to place them 
where the nicke may be more expreſly diſcouered , and therefore 
in this verſe where no ſuch implication 15, nor no relation it 1s 0- 
therwiſe,as thus. 

If ye reprone my conſtancie 
1 willexcaſe you curteſly. 

For in this word [reprodne ] becauſe thereis noextraordin 
ſence to be inferred, he keepeth his ſharpe accent vpon the fillable 
[ prooue]but 1n the former verſes becauſe they ſeeme to encoun- 
ter ech other,they do thereby merite an audible and pleaſant alte- 
ratio of their accents in thoſe fillables that cauſe the ſubtiltie. OF 
theſe maner of nicetees ye ſhal inde in many places of our booke, 
but ſpecially where we treate of ornament, vnto which we referre 
you, ſauing that wethought good toſert down one example more 
to ſolace your mindes with mirth after all theſe ſcholaſticall pre- 
ceptes,which can not but bring with them(ſpecially to Courtiers) 
much tedioulneſle, and fo to end.In our Comedie intituled Gme- 
cocratia : the king was ſuppoſed to be a perſon very amorous and 
effeminate,and therefore molt ruled his ordinary affaires by the 
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aduiſc of women cither forthe louc he bare to their perſons or li. 
king he had to their pleaſant ready witts and vtterance.Comes me 
to the Court one Polerrmonan honeſt plaine man of the country, but 
rich: and hauing a ſuite to the kinig.met by chaunce with one Phi. 
lno,alouer of wineand a merry companion in Cout, and praicd 
him in that he was a ſtranger that he would vouchſafe to tell him 
which way he were beſt to worketo get his ſuite, and who were 
moſt in credit and fauour about the king, that he might ſeeketo 
them to furderhis attempt. Phi/no perceyuing the plainneſle of 
the man,and that there would be ſome good done with him, told 
Polemon that if he would well confider 1m for his labor he would 
bring him where he ſhould know the truth of all his demaundes 
by the ſentence of the Oracle. Po/em7z gaue him twentie crownes, 
Philmo brings him into a place where behind an arras cloth hee 
himſelfe ſpake in manner of an Oracle in theſe mecters, for ſo did 
all the Sybils and ſothſaiers in oldtimes gue their anſwers. 
| 7 our beſt way to worke - andmarke my words well, | 

Not money : nor many, 

Nor any: but any, | 

Not weemen, but weemen beare the bel!, | 

Polemon wilt not what to make of this doubtfull ſpeach, & not 

being lawfull to importune the oraclemorethen oncein one mat- 
ter, conceyucd in his head the pleaſanter conſtruction , and [tacke 
to it: and hauing at home a fayre yong damſcll of cighteeneyeares 
eldto his daughter , that could very well behaue her ſelfein coun- 
tenance & alſo in her language, apparelled her as gay as he could, 
and broughther tothe Court, where Phz/mo h2rkning daily after 
thecuent of this matter, met him, and recom.nended his daugh- 
ter to the Lords, who perceiuing her great beauty and other good 
parts,brought her to the King,to whom ſhe exhibited her fathers 
ſupplication,and found ſo great fauour in his eye, as withoutany 
long delay ſhe obtained her ſute at his hands. Polemon by the di- 
ligene ſolliciting of his daughter,wanne his purpoſe : Ph:/izo gat a 
good reward and vſed thematterſo, as howſocuer the oracle had 
o_ conſtrued, he could not haue receiued blame nor difcredit 
by the ſucceſle, for euery waies it would haue proucd true, whe- 
ther Polemons imegiterhad obtayned theſute, or — 
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And the ſubtiltic lay m the accent and Ortographic of theſe two 
wordes [ amy] and [weemen] for [any] being deuided ſounds 
[2 me or neere perſon to the king :and [weermerJbeng divided 
ſoundes wee men , and not [weemer] ane ſo by this meane Phil1no 
ſerucd all turnes and ſhiſtedhnnfelfe from blame, not vnlike the 
tale of the Ratrlancuſe who in the warres proclaimed betweene 
the foure footed bealts.anud the birdes, beyng ſent for by the Lyon 
to beat his muſters , excuſed himfelfe for that he was a foule and 
flew with winges : and beyng fent for by the Eagle to ſerue him, 
| faydthat he wasa fourefooted beaſt, and by that craftie cawill 
eſcaped the danger of the warrcs, and ſhunned the ſeruice of both 
Princes. And cuer fince ſate at home by the fires ſ1de,cating 
vpthe poore husbandmans bakenyhalteloſt for lacke 
of a good hulſivites looking too. 


FINIS 


OF ORNAMENT. 


UH 4MP. 
Of Ornament Poeticall., 


>2 Sno doubt the good proportion of any 
thing doth greatly adorne and commend 


> tions doe to our vulgar Pockie : ſo is there 
59 yet requilite to the perfettion of this arte, 
& another maner of exornation , which re- 
>) ſeth in the faſhioning of our makers lan- 
7 guageand ſtile, to ſuch purpoſe as it may 
delightand allure as well-the mynde as the care of the hearers 
with a certaine noueltie and ſtrange maner of conueyance, dif- 
guiſing it nolitle from the ordinary and accuſtomed : neuerthe- 
leſſe making it nothing the more vnſcemely or misbecomming, 
but rather decenter and more agreableto any ciuill eareand vn- 
derſtanding . And as weſce intheſe great Madames of honour , 
be they for perſonage or otherwiſe neuer ſo comely and bewti- 
full, yet if they want their courtly habillements or at leaſtwiſc 
ſuch other apparell as cuſtome ind ciuilitie haue ordained to co- 
| uer their naked bodies , would be halte aſhamed or greatly out of 
* countenaunce to be ſeen in that ſort,and perchancedo then thinke 
themſelues more amiable in euery mans eye,when they be in their 
richeſt attire,ſuppole of filkes orty{lewes & coſtly embroderies, 
then when they go incloth or in any other plaine and ſimple ap- 
arell . Fuenſocannot our vulgar Poeſic ſhew it ſelte either gal- 
ant or gorgious,if anylymme be left naked and bare and not clad 
in his kindly clothes and coulours,fuch as may conuey them fom- 
what out of ſight , thatis from. the common courſe of yr-onas 


\ ' | ſpeact 
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ſpeach and capacitie of the vulgar mdgement, and yet being arti- 
cially handled muſt needes yeld it "> more bewtie lags 
mendation . This ornament we ſpeake ofis giuen to it by figures 
and figuratiue ſpeaches, which be the flowers as it were and cou- 
lours that a Poet ſetteth ypon his language by arte, as the embro- 
derer doth his ſtone and perle , or paſſements of gold vpon' the 
{tuffe of a Princely garment, or as th'excellent painter beſtoweth 
the rich Orient coulours ypon his table of pourtraite : ſoneuer- 
thele([eas 1f the ſame coulours in our arte of Poeſje ( as well as in 
thoſe other mechanical] artes ) be not well eempered , or not well 
layd, or be vſed in excelle , or neuer ſolitle diſordered or miſpla- 
ced,they not onely gue it no rganer of grace at all, but rather do 
disfigure the ſtuffe and ſpill the whole workmanthip taking a- 
way all bewtie and good liking fromit,no lefſe then rf the crim- 
ſon tainte, which thould be laid ypon a Ladies lips,or right in the 
center of her cheekes ſhould by ſome onerfight or miſhap be ap- 
plied to her forhead or chinne, it would make(ye would ſay)but a 
very ridiculous berytic , wherfore the chief prayſe and cunning of 
our Poct is 1n the difcreet viing of his figures , as theskilfull pain- 
ters is in the good conueyance of his coulours and ey 
traits of his penhill , with a deleQablevarietic, by all meaſure an 
lt proportion,and in places moſt aptly to be beſtowed. 


CHAP, 11. 
How our writmg and [peaches publike ought to be fignratine, 
and if they be not doe greatly diſgrace the cauſe and 
prrpoſe of be ſpeaker and writer. 


Vet as it hath bene alwayes reputed a great fault to vſe figura- 

tive ſpeaches fooliſhly and indiſcretly,ſois it eſteemed noleſle 
an imperfetion in mans vtterance, to haue none vſe of figure at 
all, ſpecially in our writing and ſpeaches publike , making them 
but as our ordinary talke, then which nothing can be more vnſa- 
nourie and farre fromi all ciuilitie . Irememberin the firſt yeare 
of Queenes Maries raigne a Knight of Yorkſhire was choſen 
ſpeaker of the Parliament , a good gentleman and wiſe', in the 
. aftaires of his ſhire, and not vnlearned in the laves of the Realme, 
butas well for ſome lack of his teeth, as for want of language no- 
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thinzwell ſpoken, which at that time and buſinefſe was moſt be. 
hoo!full for him to haue bene: this man after he had made his 
Oration to the Queene ; which ye know 1s of courſe. to be done 
at che firlt allembly ofboth houſes ; a bencher of the [Temple 
both well learned and very eloquent , returning from the Par. 
liament houſe azked another gentleman his frend how he liked 
M.Speakers Oration:mary quoth ti'other, methinks I heard not 
a better alchouſe talctold this ſeuen yeares., This: happened be- 
cauſc the good old Knight made no difference betweene/ an Ora- 
tion or publikeſpeach to be delivered to th'eare of a Princes Ma- 
ielticand [tate of a Realme , then he would haue done of an ordi- 
nary tale to be told at his table in the countrey , wherein all men 
know the oddes is yery great . Andthough graue and wile coun- 
ſellours in their conſultations doe not vie much ſuperiluous clo- 
quence , andalfo in their mdiciall hearings do much miſlike all 
{cholaſticall rhetoricks : yet in ſucha caſe as it may be ( and as this 
Parliament was ) af the [ord Chanceclour of England or Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury himlelfe were to ſpeake , he ought. to doe it 
cunningly and eloquently , which can not be without the vſe of 
figures :and neuettheleſlenone impeachment or blemiſh tothe 
grauitic of their perſons or of the caule : wherein I report meto 
the chat knew Sir Nichalas Bacon Lord keeper of the great Seale, 
or the now Lord Treaforer of En end andhone bene conuerſant 
with their ſpeaches made.m the Parliament houſe & Starrecham- 
ber . From whoſe lippes Thaue ſeeneto proceede more grauc and 
naturall cloquence , then from all che Oratours of Oxlord or 
Cambridze,but all is as it is handled,and maketh no matter whe- 
ther the ſawmneeloquence be naturall to them or artificial (though 
Ichinke rather naturall) yet werethey knowen tobe learned and 
not vnskilfull of th'arte, when they were yonger men:and as lear- 
ning andarte teacheth a {chollar to ſpeake , ſo doth it alſo tcacha 
counſellour,and aſwell an old man asa yong,and a man wm autho- 
ritic,aliycll as a priuate perſon,and a pleader aſwell as a preacher, - 
eucry man after his ſort and calling as belt becomimeth : and that 

{peach which becommeth one,doth not become another, for ma- 
ners of ſpcaches,ſome ſerue to work in exceſle, ſome in mediocri- 


tic , ſome to graue purpoſes , ſometo light , ſome to be. oe mw 
rich, 
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brief,ſome to be long, ſome to ſhirre vp affetions , ſome'to pacific 
and appeaſe them,and theſe common deſpiſers of good vtterance, 
which reſteth altogether in figuratue ſpeaches , being well vſed 
whether it come by nature or by arte or by exerciſe, they be but 
certaine groſle 12noranbe of whom it is truly ſpoken /crentra non 
habet inumcum ni i9noranten . I have come to the Lord Keeper Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, & found him fitting in his gallery alone with the 
works of 2:1l:an betore him, in deedehe wasa molt eloquent 
man,and of rarelearning and wiſedome , as euer I knew England 
to breed, and one that 1oyed as much in learned men and men of 
good witts . A Knight ofthe Queenes priuie chamber , once 1n- 
treated a noble woman of the Court, being in great fauour about 
her Maieſhe ( toth'intent to remoueher from a certaine diſplea- 
fure,which by ſiniſter opinion ſhehad conceiucd againſt a gentle- 
man |1s friend)that it would pleafe her to heare hum ſpeake in his 
own cauſe & not tocodene him vpon his aduerſaries report: God 
forbid ſaid the,he 1s to wiſe for me to talke with ,lethim goc and 
ſatisfie ſuch a man naming him : why quoth the Kmighe againe, 
had your Lady[hip +, 90K a man talke like a foole or like a 
wile man?This was becauſe the Lady was a litleperuerſe,and not 
diſpoſed to reforme her ſelte by hearing reaſon , which none 0- 
ther can ſo well beate1nto the ignorant head, as the well ſpoken 
and eloquent man. And becaufeI am fo farre waded into this 
diſcourſe of eloquenceand ſtyuratme ſpeaches,I will tell you what 
hapned on a timemy ſelfe bemg preſent when certaine Doours 
of theciuil law were heard in a litigious cauſe betwixt a man and 
his wife : before a great Magiſtrat who (as they can tell that knew 
him)was a man very welllcarned and graue,but ſomewhat ſowre, 
and of no plauſible vtterance:the gentlemans chaunce, was to ſay: 
my Lord the ſimple woman isnot ſo much to blame as her lewde 
abbettours , who by violent perſwaſtons hauelead her into this 
wiltulneſſe.Quoth the iudze,vhat neede ſuch eloquent termes in 
this place,the gentleman replicd,doth your Lordlhip mithike the 
terme,ſ"r10/-n:]& me thinkes I ſpeake it to great 39 Aur lam 
fure ſhe would neuer haue doneit,but by forceof perlwaſion : & if 
r{waſi5s were not very violent,tothe mindeof manit could not 
e wrought (o [triage an effect as we read —__ it did once in £- 
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ypt, & would haue told the whole tale at large,if the Magiſtrate 
1ad not paſled it ouer very pleaſantly . Now totell you the whole 
mateer as the gentlem4 inteded thus it was. There came into «4. 
gypt a notable Oratour , whoſe name was Hege/i4s who inueyed 
{o much againſt theincomodiries of this tranſitory hfe,& ſo highs 
ly commended death the diſpatcher of all cuils; as a great 430: Sh 
ot Is hearers deſtroyed them(ſclues, fome with weap6, ſome with 
poylon , others by drowning and hanging chemitlued to be rid 
out ol this vale of miſery, inſo much as it was feared let many 
moe of the people = haue nuſcaried by occaſion of his per- 
ſwaltons , it king Pro/ome had not made a publicke proclamation, 
chat the Oratour ſhould auoyde the countrey,and no mote be al. 
lowed to ſpeake in any matter . Whether now perſwaſtons , may 
not be {aid violent and forcible to ſunple myndes in ſpecial, Ire- 
ferre it to all mens 1udgements that heare the ſtory. At lealt waies, 
I finde this opinion,confirmed by a pretie deuiſe or embleme that 
Lucian alleageth he ſawin the pourtrait of Hercnales within the . 
Citic of Marſcills in Prouence : where they had figured a Jullie 
old man with a long chayne tyed by one end at his tong;by the 0+ 
ther endat the peoples cares , who tood a farre of and feemed to 
be drawen tohim by the force of that chayne taſtned to his tong, 
as who would fay,by force of his periwalions . And to ſhew more 
plainly that eloquence 15 of great force ( and not as many men 
thinke amiſle)the propertic and gift of yong men onely, but 1a- 
ther of old men,and a thing which better becomineth hory haires 
then beardlefſe boyes, they ſeeme to ground it vpon this reaſon: 
age(ſay they and molt truly)brings experience , experience brin- 
geth wiſedome, long life yeldes long vic and much exerciſe of 
ſpeach,exerciſe and cuſtome with wilſedome,make an afſuredand 
volluble vtterance:ſo 151t that old men more then any {other ſort 
ſpeake molt grauely,wiſely afluredly,and plauſibly , which partes 
areall that can berequired in perfite eloquence, and ſo jn all deli- 
berations of importance where counſellours areallowed freely to 
opyne & ſhew their coceits, good perſwaſion is nolefle requiſite 
then ſpeach it ſelfe: for in great purpoſes to ſpeake and not tobe 
able or likely to per{wade, is a vayne thing: now let vs returne 


backe to ſay more of this Pocticall ornament. ; 
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CHAP. 111. 
How ornament Poeticall is of two ſortes according to the 
double vertne and efficacie of figures, 

His ornament then is of two ſortes, one to ſatisfie & delight 
th'care onely by a goodly outward ſhew ſet vpon the matter 
with wordes, and (peaches ſmothly and tunably running : ano- 
ther by certaine intendmenes orſence of ſuch wordes & ſpeaches 
inwardly working a tirre to themynde : that firſt qualitie the 
Greeks called F*argaot this word argos, becauſe it geueth a glo- 
rious lu{tre and light, This latter they called Energea of er701, be- 
cauſe it wrouzhe with a (trong and vertuous operation; and fi- 
ure breedeth them both, ſoine ſeruing to giue gloſle onely to a 
I to geue it efficacie by ſence, and ſo by that meanes 
ſoue of them ſerne tlYearc onely,ſome ſerue theconceit onely and 
not th'care: there be of them alto that ſerue both turnes as comms 
ſeruitours appointed lorth'one and th'other purpoſe, which ſhal- 
be hereafter ſpoken of in place: but becauſe ye fave alleaged be- 
fore that ornament 1s but the good or rather bewtifu!l habite of 
languageand (hle,and figuratwe peaches the inſtrument where- 
with we burniſh our language faihioning it to this or that mea- 
ſure and proportion, whence finally refulteth a long and continu- 
all phraſe or maner of writing or poet , which we call by the 
language,then of [tle Jaſtly of 
figure,and declaretheir vercuc and differences, and alſo.their vie 
and be{t application,& what portion inexornat1on euery of them 

brinzeth to the bewtitying of this Arte. 


CHAP. 1116 
Of Language. 


Peach is not narurall to man ſauing ſor his onely habtlitie to 

{peake,and that he 1s by kindeapt ro vtter all his conceits with 
ſounds and voyces diuerfitied many maner of wayes , by meanes 
of the many & fit inſtruments he hath by nature to chat purpoſe, 
as a broad and voluble tong,thinne and mouableippes, teeth cut 
and not ſhazged,thick ranged,a round vaulted pallate, and a Jong; 
throte,belides an excellent capacitic of wit that maketh him mere 


diſciplinable and unitatiue then any other creature: thenasto the 
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formeand ation of his ſpeach,itcommeth to him by arte & tea« 
ching,and by vſe or exerciſe. But aftera ſpeach 1s fully faſhioned 
eo the common vnderſtanding,& accepted by conſent of a whole 
countrey & nati6,it is called a Janguage,& receaueth none allow- 
ed alteration, but by extraordinary occaſions by little & little,as it 
were inſenſibly bringing in of many corrupti6s that creepe along 
with the time: ofall which matters, we haue morelargely ſpoken 
in our bookes of the originals and pedigree of the Engltth tong, 
Then when Ifay language, I meane the ſpeach wherein the Poct 
or maker i be it Greek or Latine,or as our caſe is the vulgar 
Engliſh , & when it is peculiar vnto a countrey it 15 called the mo- 
cher ſpeach of that people : the Greekes terme it /4:0a: {o 15 ours 
at this day the Norman Engliſh.Before the Conqueſt of the Nor- 
mans it was the Angleſaxon,and before that the Britiſh, which as 
ſome wills at this day ,the Walſh, or as others afhrme the Cor« 
nith : Ifor my part thinke neither of both,as they be now ſpoken 
and ponounced . This part 1n our maker or Poct muſt be heedy- 
ly looked vnto,that it benaturall, pure, and the moſt vſuall of all 
his countrey : and for the ſame purpoſe rather that which is ſpo- 
ken in the kings Court,or in the good townes and Cities within 
cheland, then 1n the marches and fronticrs , or in port toynes, 
where ſtraungers haunt for trafhke ſake , or yet in Vniuerſities 
where Schollers vſe much pceuilh affeation of words out of the 
primatiue languages , or finally, in any.vplandiſh village or cor- 
ner of a Realme,where 15 no reſort but * zones rufticall or vnci- 
uill people : neither ſhall he follow the ſpeach ofacraftes manor 
carter,or other of the inferiour ſort , though he be inhabitant or 
bred in the belt towne and Citie in this Realme, for ſuch perſons 
doe abuſe good ſpeaches by ſtrange accents or ill ſhapen ſoundes, 
and falſe ortographic . But he ſhall follow —— the better 
brought vp ſort , ſuch as the Greekes call [charientes] men cmuill 
and graciouſly behauoured and bred,Our maker therfore at theſe 
dayes ſhall not follow Pers plowman nor Gower nor Lydgate nor 
yet Chaxcer, for their language is now out of vſe with vs: neither 
thall hetake the termes of Northern-men,ſuch as they vſe inday- 
ly talke, whether they benoble men or gentlemen, or of their beſt 
darkes all isa matter ; norin effe& any ſpeach vicd beyond the 
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river of Trent, though no man can deny but thattheirs is the pu- 
rer Engliſh Saxon at this day, yet it isnot ſo Courtly nor fo cur- 
rant as our SoutherneEnglith 1s , no moreis thefar Weſterne mis 
ſpeach : ye thall therfore take the vſuall ſpeach of the Court, and 
that of London and the ſhires lying X 00 London within 1x. 
myles,and not much aboue . I ſay not this but that in euery ſhyre 
of England there be gentlemen andothers that-ſpeake but ſpecial - 
ly write as good Southerne as we of Middleſex or Surrey do, but 
- not the common people of cuery ſhire, to whom the gentlemen, 
and alſo their learnedclarkes do for the moſt partcondeſcend,but 
herein we are already ruled by th'Enghth Di&tionanes and other 
bookes written by learned men , and therefore it needeth none 0- 
ther diretionin thatbchalfe. Albeitperaduenture ſome ſmall ad- 
monition be not impertinent, for we findein our Englith wri- 
ters many wordes and ſpeaches amendable, & ye ſhall ſee in ſome 
many inkhorne terines ſo ll affeted brought in by men of lear- 
ning as preachers and ſchoolemalters;and many {traunge termes 
of other languages by Secretaries and Marchaunts and trauai- 
lours, and many darke wordes and not yſuall nor well ſounding, 
though they be dayly ſpoken 1n Court . Wherefore great heed 
mult be taken by our maker in this point that his choiſe be good, 
And peraduenture the writer hereof bein that behalfe no leſle 
faultie then any other , vſing many ſtraunge and vnaccuſto- 
med wordes and borrowed from other languages : and in that 
reſpe&t him ſelfe no mecte Magiſtrate to retorme the ſame 
errours in any other perſon , but: fince he is not-vnwilling to 
acknowledge his owne fault. , and can: the better tell how to 
amend it. , he may ſeeme a more excuſable correour of other 
mens : he intendeth therefore for an indifferent way and vni- 
uerſall benefite to taxe himfelfe firſt and before any others. 
Theſe be words vſed by th'author in this prefent treatiſe, /ererr= 
ficke,but with ſome reaſon,for it auſwereth the word m2chamcall, 
which no other word could haue done ſo properly , for when hee 
ſpake of all artificers which reſt cither in ſcience orin handy craft, 
t followed neceſlarilic. that /#:enti/izze ſhould be coupled with 
mechamcall: or elsneither of both to haucbeneallowed, but in 
their places: a man of ſcience laberall,and a handicrafts man,which 
R 1j 
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had not bene ſocleanly a ſpeech as the other 14aior-domo: in truth 
this word is borrowed of the Spaniurd and /ra/hian, and therefore 
new and not vſuall, but to them that are acquainted with the af. 
faires of Court : and fo for his jolly magnificence ( as this caſe is) 
may beaccepted among Courtiers,for whom this is ſpecially writ. 
een. A man might haue ſaid in ſtcadeof Marr-dome , the French 
word (maitre &heſtel{) but ilfauouredly , or the right Englith 
word ( Lord Steward.) But methinks tor my owne opinion this 
word Mator-doms though he beborrowed,is 1nore acceptable thi 
any of che re[t, other men may wdge otherwiſe. Po/1z1ex,this word 
alſo 15 recemued from the Frenchmen , but at this day vſuall in 
Court and with all good Secretarics:and cannot finde an Engliſh 
word to match him,tor to haue ſaid a man politique,had not bene 
ſo wel: bicauſein trueth that had bene no more than to haue ſaid a 
ciuil perſon. Polrtien 1s rather a furueyour of ciwlitie than cil,& 
a publique miniſter or Counſeller in the ſtate . Ye haueal(o this 
worde { onduitt, a French word; but well allowed of vs, and long 
ſince vſuall , it ſoundes ſomewhat more than this word (leading ) 
for it is applied onely to the leading of a Captaing,and not as a lit- 
tle boy ſhould leadeablinde man , therefore moreproper to the 
caſe when he ſaide, condmiffof whole armies : ye finde/alſo this 
word /d:9me, takenfrom the Greekes, yet ſeruing aptly, when a 
man wanteth to expreſle ſo much ynles it bein two words,which 
ſurpluſlageto m—__ weareallowed to draw 1 other words fin- 
gle, andaſmuch fignificatiue: this word /igmficarime is borrowed 
of the Latineand French, but toys brought in firſt by ſome No- 
ble-mans Secretarie,as I thinke, yet doth ſo well ſerue the turne,as 
it could not now be {pared : and many more like vſurped Latine 
and French words : as, Merhode pnethodrcall,placation, funttion, aſ* 
ſubrilmg refoung,compendions,prolixe,figuratine, muergle . A terme 
borrowed of our common Lawyers. preſſion, alſo a new terme, 
but well expreſſing the matcer,afhd more than our Englith word. 
Theſe Sa 1: N umerons, ntmeroſitee, metrical! , harmontdl!, but 
they cannot be refuſed,ſpecially in this place for deſcription of the 
arte. Alſo ye finde theſe words, penerrate, penetrable , indrgmtic, 
which 1 cannot ſechovw we may ſpare them,whatſocuer fault wee 


finde with Inl-lorne termes; for our ſpeach wanteth Sy” 21 
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ſuch ſence ſo well to be vſed: yet in iteade of mdrgmrtie, yee hauc 
ynworthineſle : and for pen-rrate , wemay fay peerce, and that a 
French terme alſo,or 6roche, or enter into with violence, but not 
ſo well ſounding as pezetrate . Item,/anegetor wilde : 0b/care , for 
dare, Item thele words, declmationdelineation,dmention, are {cho- 
Ja(ticall rermes in deede,and yet very proper. But peraduenture 
(& I could bring a reaſon for it) many other like words borrowed 
out ofthe Latin and French, were not ſo well to be allowed by vs, 
45 theſe words,andacinusfor bold:facxndinie for cloquence: egreg:- 
oc: for great or notable;wmplcre, for replenithed : artemprar, tor at- 
tempt : comparible, for agreeable innature, and many more . But 
herein the noble Poet Horace hath ſaid inough to ſatisfic vs all in 
theſe tew verſes . 
Mulia rena/tentur que 1am cecidere cadent g, 
Le nunc ſunt m honorevocabula ſivolet V/Hs 
O rem penes arbitrum eſt & v4s & norma loquend:. 
Which Thaue thus englithed,butnothing with ſo good grace,nor 
ſo briefly as the Poct wrote. . 
Many a word yſalne ſhalleft ariſe 
And (uch as now bene held m hieſt priſe 
Willfall as faſt. when ſe and cuſtome will 
Onely umprers of ſpeach, for force and skull. 


(HAP. VF. 
Of Srle. 


Tile 1s a conſtant & continuall phraſe or tenour of ſpeaking 

and writing, extending to the whole tale or proceſle of the 
pocmeor hiſtorie, and not properly to any peecc or memberof a 
tale: but is of words ſpeeches and ſentences together, a certaine 
contriued forine and qualitie,many tunes naturall to the writer, 
many tumes his peculicr by ele&tton and arte,and ſuch as either he 
keepeth by skill,or holdeth on by ignorance, and will not or per- 
aduenture cannot eaſily alter into any other . So we ſay that Cice- 
res {hle,and Saluſts were not one, nor Ceſcrs and Lines, nor Ho- 
mers and Heſiodus,nor Herodotus and T hencididesnor Eurmpides & 


 Ariſtophones , nor Era/mus and Budens tiles , And becauſe this 


continuall courſe and manner of writing or ſpeech ſheweth the 
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matter and diſpoſition of the writers minde , more than oneor 
few words or ſentences can ſhew, therefore there be that haue cal- 
led ſhle, the image of man [mentes charatter } for man 15 but his 
minde,and as his minde 1s tempered and qualified, fo are his ſpee- 
ches and language at large, and hys inward conceits be the mettall 
of his minde and his manner of vrterance the very warp & woofe 
of his conceits,more plaine,or butic and intricate,or otherwiſeaf. 
feed after the rate . Moll men ſay that not any one point in all 
Phiſiognomy is 1o certaine, asto mdge a mans-manners by his eye: 
but more aſſuredly in mine opinion,by his dayly maner of ſpeech 
and ordinary writing. Forifthe man be graue,his ſpeech and ſhile 
1s graue:1f I1zht-headed , his {ble and language alſo lighr': if the 
minde be haughtic and hoate,theſpecch and {tile is alſo vehement 
and {trring; it it becolde and temperate;theſtile is alſo very mo- 
deſt: ifit be humble,or baſe and mecke,ſo isalſothe language and 
{ſtle. And yet peraduenture not altogether ſo,but that euery mans 
{tile is for the moſt part according to the matter andſ{ubiect of the 
writer,or ſo ought to be,and conformable thereunto. The againe 
may it befaid as wel , that men doochuſe their ſubtects according 
to the mettal of their minds, & therfore a high minded man chu- 
ſeth him high & lofty matter to write of. The baſecourage,matter 
baſe & lowe,the meane & modeſt mind, meane & moderate mat- 
ters after the rate. Howſocuer it be, we findethat vnder theſethree 
principall coplex16s(it I may with leaue fo terme ch&)high,meane 
and baſe ſtile,there be contained many other humors or qualities 
of (hile,as theplaine and obſcure, the rough and ſmoth, the facill 
and hard , the plentiful and barraine, the rude and eloquent, the 
ſtrong and feeble, the vehement and cold ſtiles, all which in their 
euill are to be reformed, and the good to be kept and ved . But 
ee ly to hauethe (tile decent & comely it behooueth the ma- 
:er or Poet to follow thenature of his ſubieR, that is if his matter 
be highand loftie that the ſtile be ſo to,if meane,the (hilealſoto be 
meane , if baſe, the (tile humble and baſe accordingly : and they 
that do otherwiſe vſeit, applying to meane matter, hicahd loftie 
ſtile,and to hic matters, ſtile eyther meane or baſe, and tothebaſe 
matters.the meane or hie ſtile, do vtterly diſgrace their poeſie and 
ſhew ther(clues nothing $kilfull un their arte, nor haumy regard 
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to the decencie, which 1s the chiefe praiſe of any writer . There- 
fore toridde all louers of learning from that errour,I will as neere 
as] can ſet downe , which-matters be hie and loftie, which be but 
meane,and which be low and baſe ,to the intent the ſtiles may be 
faſhioned tothe matters, and keepe their decoram and good pro- 
portion in cuery reſpect : I am.not ignorant that many good 
clerkes be contrary to imine opinion , and ſay that the loftic ityle 
may bedecently vſedin ameancand bale ſubie&t & contrariwile, 
which I doin parte acknowledge,but with a rcaſonable-qualifica- 
tion. For Homer hath fo vicd it m his trifing worke of Batra- 
chompomachia:that is in his treatiſe of the warre betwixt the frogs 
and the mice. Yr gel alfoin his bxcolickes , and in his georgicks, 
whereof the one1s counted meane, the other baſe, that 15 the huſ- 
bandmans diſcourſes and the {hepheards, but hereuntoſcrueth a 
reaſon in my ſunple concette: for tir{t to that trifling poeme of 
Homer,thoughthefrog and the mouſe be but litle and ridiculous 
beaſts,yet to treat of warreis an high ſubic,and a thingin cuery 
reſpec terrivle and daungerous to them that italights on : and 
therefore of learned dutic asketh martiall grandiloquence, if it be 
ſet foorth in his kind and nature of warre,cuen betwixt the baſcſt 
creatures that can bermagined: ſo alſo is the Ante or piſmire, and 
they be but little creeping things, not perfet beaſts , = inſet, or 
wormes: yet in deſcribing their nature & inſtin,and their man- 
ner of lite approching,to the forme of a common-welth, and their 
properties not vnlike tothe vertucs of molt excellent goucrnors 
and captaines, it asketh a more maieſtie of ſpeach then would the 
deſcription of any other beaſtes life or nature, and perchance of 
many matters perteyning vnto the baſer ſort of men, becauſe it 
reſembleth the hiſtorie of a ciuill regiment , and ofthem all the 
chiefeand moſt principall which is 1onarchie: ſo alſo in his bxco» 
licks, which arc but paſtorall ſpeaches andehe baſeſt of any other 
pocine in their owne proper nature : YVergil/ vied a ſomewhat 
ſwelling ftrle when he came to inſinuate the birth of Ifarcellns 
heire apparant to the Emperour 2-{#guſt»4 , as child to his ſiſter, 
aſpiring by hope and greatnes of the houſe,to the ſucceſſion ofthe 
Finpire , and eſtabliſhment thereof in that familie : whereupon 
Virgilcould do oo lefle then to vie ſuch _—_— of ſtile , whatſo» 
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euer condition the poeme were of and this was decent, & no faule 
or blemiſh,to confound thetennors of theſtiles for that cauſe.Bue 
now when Irecmember me againe that this Eg/ogne, (for I haue 
real it ſomewhere) was conceiued by O#azian th'Emperour to 
be written to the honour of Po/oa citizenof Rome,& oft no great 
nobilitic, the ſame was miſhiked againe as an implicatiue, no- 
thing decent nor proportionable to Po/4o his fortunes and cal. 
ling , in which reſpe& I might fay likewiſe the ſtile was not to be 
fuch as ifit had bene for the Emperours owne honour, and thoſe 
of the bloud imperiall , then which ſubie& there could not be a- 
mong the Romare writers an higher nor grauer to treat vpon : ſo 
can I not beremoued from mine opinion, but {till methinks that 
in all decenciethe ſtile ought to conforme with the nature of the 
ſubie&, otherwiſe if a writer will ſeeme toobſerue no decor mm: at 
all,nor palle how he faſhion his tale to his matter , who doubteth 
but he may in the lighteſt cauſeſpeakelike a Pope , & in the gra- 
uelt matters prate like a parrat, &finde wordes & phraſes ynough 
to ſerue both turnes,and neither of them commendably , for nei- 
ther is all that may be written of Kings and Princes ſuch as ought 
to keepea high ſhile,nor all that may be written vpon a ſhepheard 
to keepe the low,but according to the matter reported, if that be 
of high or baſe nature: for cuery pety pleaſure, and vayne de- 
Iight of a king are not to accompted high matter for the height 
of his c{tate,but meane and perchaunce very baſe and vile :norſo 
a Poct or hiſtoriographer , could decently with a high ſtile re- 
porte the vanities of Nero , the nbaudries of Ca{ox/a,theidlenes 
of Domitian,& the riots of He/hogabalnsBut well the maghnanimi- 
ticand honorable ambition of Ce/ar, the proſperities of Augs- 
ſtus,the grauitic of T weri#s5,the hounticof 7 rarane,the wifedome 
of eAurelins, and generallyall that which concerned the higelt 
honours of Emperours, their birth, all:aunces , gouernement, ex+ 
ploits in warreand peace , and other publike affaires: for they be 
matter ſtately and high , and require a ſtileto be lift ns \ ox” ry 
uaunced by choyſeof wordes,phraſes,ſentences,and figures, high, 
loftie,cloquent,& magnifik in proportion : ſo be the meane mat- 
ters,tobe caried with all wordes'and ſpeaches of ſmothneſle and 
plcaſant moderation , & fually the baſe things to be holden with- 
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in their teder,by a low,myld,and fimple maner of vtterance, cree- 
ping rather;then clyming,S& marching rather then mounting vp- 

wardes,withthe wings of the ſtately ſubicts and ſtile. 

CHASP!' VL 
Of the high,low, and meane ſubiett. 

He matters therefore that concerne the Gods and diuine 
things are highelt of all other to be couched in writing, next 
to them the noble gelts and great fortunes of Princes, and theno- 
table accidcts of time,as the greateſt affaires of war & peace , theſe 
be all high ſubieCtes, and therefore are del1uercd ouer to the Pocts 
Hymick &hiſtoricall who be occupied eitherin diuinelaudes,or 
in herorcallreports:the meane matters be thoſe that c6cerne meane 
men.their life and buſines,as lawyers, gentlemen,and marchants, 
good houſholders and honelt Citizens , and which ſound neither 
to matters of ſtate nor of warre , nor leagues,nor great alliances, 
but ſmatch all the common conuerſation , as of the ciuiller and 
better ſort of men: the baſe and low matters be the doings of the 
comms artificer, ſeruinginan,yeoman,groome,husbandman,day- 
labourer,failer, ſhepheard, ſwynard , and ſuch like of homely cal- 
ling , degree and bringing vp: ſo that in euery of the _ three 
degrees,not the ſelfe ſame vertues beegally to be prayſed nor the 
ſame vices,cgally to be diſpraiſed,nor their Joues,mariages,quarels, 
contra&ts and other behauiours,be like high nor do require to be 
ſet fourth with the likeſtile : but euery one in his degree and de- 
cencie , which made that all 4ynes and hiſtories , and Tragedies, 
were written 1n the high ſtile: all Comedies and Enterludes and 
other common Poeſtes of loues, andſuch like in the meane ſtile, 
all Eg/ogaes and paſtorall poemes in the low and baſe ſhle , other- 
wiſe they had bene vtterly diſproporcioned : likewiſe for the ſame 
cauſe ſome phraſes and figures be onely peculiar to the high ſtile, 
ſometo the baſe or meane,ſome common to all three,as ſhalbede- 
clared more at large hereafter when we come to ſpeake of figure 
and phraſe: alſo ſome wordes and ſpeaches and ſentences doe be- 
come the high ſtile,that do not become th'other two. And contra- 
riwiſe,as ſhalbe ſaid when we talke of words and ſentences: final- 
ly ſome kinde of meaſure and concord, doe not beſeeme the high 
le, that well become the meane and low , as we haue ſaid ſpea- 
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king of concord and meaſure. But generally the high ſtile is dif. 
graced and made fooliſh and ridiculous by all wordes affeRted, 
counterfait, and puffed vp , as it yerea windball carrying more 
countenance then matter,andcan not be better reſembled then to 
theſe midſommer pageants in London,where to make the people 
wonder areſet forth great and vglieGyants marching as if they 
- werealiueandarmedat all points, but within they are ttuffed full 
of browne paper and tow,which the ſhrewd boyes vnderpeering, 
do guilcfullydiſcoucr and turne to'a great deriſfion: allo all darke 
and vnaccultomed wordes,or ruſticall and homely , and ſentences 
thathold too much of the mery & light,or infamous & vnſhame- 
faſt are to be accounted of the ſame ſort, for ſuch ſpcaches become 
not Princes,nor great eſtates, nor them that write of their doings 
to vtter or report and intermingle with the graue and weightte 

matters. - 

| CHAP. |V 11. 

Of Figures and figuratine fpeaches, | 
S figures be the in{truments of ornament in euery NAnguage, 
| Ao be they alſoina forte abuſes or rather tre} paſſes in ſpeach, 
becauſe they pallethe ordinary linuts of common vtterance, and 
be occupicd of purpole to deceiue the care and alſo the minde, 
drawing it from plainneſlcand fimplicitie to a certaine double- 
"ac. [nts our talkeis the more guilefull & abuſing, for what 
cls is your Aleraphor but an inuerhon of ſence by tranſport}; your 
allegorie by a duplicitic of meaning or diſlimulation ynder couert 
and darke intendments : one whiletpeaking obſcurely and jn rid- 
dlecalled «£17724 : another while by common prouerbe or A- 
dagecalled Parena : then by merry skoffe called /r0rz4 : then by 
bitter tawnt called Szrca/pz/5 : then by periphraſe or circumlo- 
cution whenall might be ſaid in a word or two : then by incredi- 
blecompariſon giuing credit, as by your Hyperbole, dl many 0- 
ther waics ſeeking to inueigle and /appaſſionate the mind : which 
thing made the graue iudges e-Lreopagztes (as Ifind written) to 
forbid all manner of figuratiue ſpeaches to be vſed before themin 
their confiltorie of Juſtice , as meere iHufions to the minde, and 
wrelters of vpright iudgement, ſaying that to allow ſuch manner 


of forraine &coulored talke to maks the iudges atfcRioned jocre 
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all one as rf the carpenter before he began to ſquare his timber 
would makehis ſquire crooked: in ſo much as the {traite and vp- 
nght mind ofa Judge is the very rulc ofiultice till 1t be peruerted 
by aftection . Thisno doubt 1s truc. and was by them grauely 
conſidered ; but in this cafe becauſe our maker or Poet is appoin- 
ted not for a mdge, but rather for a pleader, and that of pleaſant & 
louely cauſes and noting perillous, ſuch as be thoſe for the triall 
of iife,limme, or liucl rhaod: and before 1udges neither ſowernor 
ſeuere , but in the eare of princely dames , yong ladies, gentlewo- 
men andcourtiers,beyng all for the molt part either meeke of na- 
ture, or of pleaſant humour , and that all his abuſes tende but-to 
diſpoſe the hearers to mirth and follace by pleaſant conueyance 
. andefficacy of ſpeach , they arenot 1n truth to beaccompted vices 
but for vertues in the poctical ſctence very comendable.On the 0- 
ther ſide,ſuch treſpaſles in ſpeach (whereof there be many)as geue 
dolour and diſliking to the care & minde,by any foule indecencie 
or diſproportion of ſound, ſituation, or ſence, they be called and 
not without cauſe the vicious parts or rather hereſtes of language: 
wherefore the matter re{teth much in the definition and accep- 
tance of this word [[decor:m] for whatſocuer is ſo, cannot iultly 
be miſhiked . In which reſpect it may come to paſle that what the 
Grammarian ſetteth downe fora vicioſitee in {peach may become 
a vertue and no vice,contrariwiſe his commended fgure may fall 
into a reprochfull faule ; the belt and moſt aſfurcd remedy wh 
of 1s, generally to follow the ſaying of Bias: ne quid nmzs. Soas in 
keeping meaſure, and not exceeding nor ſhewing any defe& in 
the vic of his figures , he cannot 1:ghtly do amufle, if he haue be- 
fides (as that mult needes be/a ſpeciallregard toall circumſtances 
of the perſon, place,time.caufeand purpoſehe hath in hand, which 
being well oblerued it cafily avordeth all che recited inconuenien- 
ces, and makethnow and then yery vice goe for aformall yertue 
inthe exerciſe of this Arte. 
CHAP. Y111. 
Sixe points ſet downe by onr learned forefathers for a general re- 
giment of all good vtterance bent bymonth or by writing. 

Re" before there had bene yet any preciſe obſcruation madeot 

figuratiueſpecches,the fixltlearnedartificers ofJanguage cons - 
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ſidered that the bewtie and good grace of vtterance reſted in no 
many pointes : and whatſocuer tranſgrelied thoſe lymits, they 
counted it for vitious ; and thereupon did ſet downe a mannerof 
regiment in all ſpeech generally to be obſerued,confiſting in (ixe 
pointes. Firlt they ſaid that there ought to be kept a decent pro- 
rtion in our writingsandſpeach, which they termed Anulogia, 
econdly,that it ought to be voluble vpon the teangue, and tuna- 
bleto the care,which they called 7 air. T hirdly , that it were not 
tedioully long, but briefe and compendious, as the matter might 
beare, which they called Symroma.Fourthly, that it ſhould cary an 
orderly and good conltruQtion,which they called Syrrhe/is. Fittly, 
that it ſhould be a ſound, proper and naturall ſpeach , which they 
called Cx10/0g1a. Sixtly,that it ſhould be lively & ({tirring, which 
they called 7 ropxs. So as it appeareth by this order of theirs , that 
no vice could becommitted in ſpeech, keeping within the bounds 
of that reſtraint. But fir, all hicbelng by them very well concei- 
ued, there remayned a greater difficultic to know what this pro- 
portion, volubilitic, ood con{truion,& the reſt were, otherwiſe 
we could not be cuer the more relieucd. It was therefore of necel- 
ſitic that a more curious and particular deſcription ſhould bee 
made of cuery manner of ſpeech,cither tranſgrelling or agreeing 
wath their ſaid generall preſcript . Whereupon it came to paſle, 
that all the commendable parts of ſpeech were ſet foorth by the 
name of figures, and all the audabler artes vnder the name of 
vices ,or viciolities, of both which it {hall bee ſpoken in their 
places. | 


CHAP. IX. 
How the Greeks firit,and afterward the Latines gnuented 
new names for enery fignregwhich this Author 

6s alſo enforcedto apo m his vulgar, 


He Greekes were a happy people for the freedome & li 


* 


of their language, becaule it was allowed the to 1nutt any new 
name that they liſted and to peece many words together tomake 
of them one entire, much more fignificatiue than the ſingle word. 
Soamong other things did they to their figuratiue ſpeeches deuiſe 
certainenaies . The Latines came  belund them 1n that 
| | pou 
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intand for wantof conuenient ſingle wordes toexpreſſe that 
which the Greeks could do by cobling many words together,they 
werefaineto vſethe Greekes (till, till after many yeares that the 
learned Oratours and good Grammarians among the Romaines, 
4s Cicero, Vurro, 5% 2 others ſtrained themſclues to gue 
the Greeke wordes Latin names, and yet nothing ſoape and fitty. 
The ſame courſeare we driuen to follow in this deſcription, ſince 
weare enforced to cull out for the vic of our Poct or maker all 
the moſt commendable figures . Now to make them knowen (as 
behoueth)either we mult do it by th'originall Greeke name or by 
the Latine,or by our owne . But when I conſider to what ſort of 
Readers I write, & how ill faring the Greeke terme would ſound 
in the Engliſh eare,then alſo how ſhort the Latines come to ex- 
preſſe mamte of the Greeke originals . Finally,how well our lan- 
guage ſecrueth to ſupplie the full ſf1gnification of them both, I haue 
thought it no leſle lawfull, yea peraduenture vnder licence of the 
learned, more laudable to vic our ownenaturall, if they be well 
choſen,and of proper {i2nification,than to borrow theirs. So ſhall 
not our Englith Pocts,though they be to ſeeke of the Greeke and 
Latin languages, lament for lack of knowledge ſufficient to the 
purpoſe of this arte. And 1n caſeany of theſe new Englith names 
given by me to any figure,thall happento offend. I pray that the 
learned will beare with me and to thinke the {traungeneſle there- 
of proceedes but of noueltic and diſaquaintance with our cares, 
which in proceſle of tyme , and by cuſtome will frame very well: 
and ſuch others as are not learned in the primutiue languages , if 
they happen to hit vpon any new name of myne(fſo ridiculous in 
their opinion )as may moue them to laughtter,let ſuch perſons,yet 
allure themſclues that ſuch names go as neare as may be to their 
originals, or els ſ{erue better to the purpoſe of the figure then the 
very or1ginall,reſeruing alwayes , that fuchnew name ſhould not 


be vnpleaſant in our vulgar nor harſh vpon the tong: and where _ 


it ſhall happen otherwiſe, that it may pleaſe the reader to thinke 
that hardly any other name in our Englith could be found tc 
ſerue the turne better. Againe if to auoid the hazard of this blams 
I ſhould haue kept the Greek or Latin (till it would haue appea- 
reda little too ſcholaſticall for our makers; and apeece of worke 
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more fit for clerkes then for Courtiers for whoſe 1nftrution this 
trauaile is taken : and 1f I ſhould haue left out both the Greeke 
and Latinename,and put innoneof our owne neither : well per- 
chance might therule of the figure haue bene ſet downe, but no 
conenient name to hold him 1n memory . Jt was therforeexpe- 
dient we deuiſed for euery figure of importance his vulgar.naine, 
and to 1oynethe Greeke or Latine originall with them; atter that 
ſort much better ſatisfyingaſivel the vulgar as the learned learner, 
and alſo the authors owne purpoſe, which is to make of a ruderi- 


mer,a lcarnced and a Courtly Poct. 
CHAP. |X. 

A drnſion of fiqures,and howthey ſerue 1; exornation 

of language. 


je becauſe our chiefe purpoſe herein is for the learning of 
Ladies and young Gentlewomen, or idle Courticrs , defirous 
to become skiltul in their owne mother tongue, and for their pri- 
uate recreation to makenow &then ditties of pleaſure, thinking 
for our partenone other ſcrenceſofit for them & the placeas that 
which teacheth bear {emblant,the Cchicte profeſlis alwell of Cour. 
ting as of pocſic:lince to ſuch manner of mindes nothing is more 
comberſome then tedious doctrines and fchollarly methodes of 
diſcipline,we hauc in our owne cohceit deuiſed a newand ſtrange 
modeil of this arte,fitter to pleaſe the Court then the {chogle,and 
yet not vnneceſlaric for all ſuch as be willing themſclues to be- 
come good makers m the vulgar , or to be able toiudge of other 
mens makings : wherefore,intending to follow the courſe; which 
we haue begun,thus we ſay: that though the language of our Po- 
et or maker be pure and clenly, and not diſgraced by ſuch yicious 
pom as haue bene before remembred in the Chapter of language, 
{; 
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ſuthcienely pleaſing and commendable for the ordinarie yſc of 
h; yet is not the ſame ſo well appointed for all parpyin of 
the excellent Poet, as when it is gallatly arrayed in all his colours 


which figure can ſet ypon it, therefore weare now further to de- 
termine of figures and figuratiue ſpeeches. Figuratiue ſpeech is a 
noucltie of language euidently ( and yet not abſurdly ) eſtranged 


from the ordinaric habits and mattner of our dayly talke and wri- 
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ting and figure it ſelfeis a certaineliuely or good grace ſet 
dee peaches and ſentences to ſome purpoſe and not in me 
giuing them ornament or ethicacie by many maner of alterations 
m ſhape, in ſounde , and alſo in ſence, ſometimeby way of ſur- 
pluſage,ſometime by defet ſometime by diſorder,or mutation, & 
alſo by putting into our ſpeaches more pithe and ſubſtance , ſub. 
rilitic, quicknelle, efficacicor moderation, in thisor that ſort tu- 
ning and tempring them,by amplification, gan, opening, 
cloling, enforcing,meckening or otherwiſe diſpoling them to the 
beſt purpoſe: whercupon the learned clerks who hauc writte me- 
thodically of this Arte in the two maſter languages, Greeke and 
Latine, haue ſorted all their figures into three rankes, and the firſt 
they beſtowed vpon the Poct onely : the ſecond vpon the Poct 
and Oratour indifferently:the third vpon the Oratour alone, And 
that firſt ſort of figures doth ſerueth'carc onely and may be there- 
fore called eArrcalar : your ſecond ferues the conceit onely and 
not th'eare,and may be called /e»/ab/e, not ſenſible nor yet ſenten- 
tious : your third ſort ſerues as well th'careas the conceit and may 
be called /e:tentious fixures, becauſe not only they properly apper- 
reinetofull ſentences, for bewtifying them with a currant & plea- 
ſant numerolitic,but alſo giuing them efficacie, and enlarging the 
whole matter beſides with copious amplifications . I doubt not 
but ſome buſic carpers will ſcorne at my new deuiſed termes : au 
ricular and en/able, ſaying that I might with better warrant haue 
vſcd in their ſteads theſe words,orrhographicallor /yntatticalyhich 
the learned Grammarians left ready made to our hands, and do 
importe as much as th'other that I haue brought, which thing 

ducnture I deny not in part,and neucrthele([c for ſome cauſe; 
thought them not ſo neceſſaric; but with theſe maner of men 1 
do willingly beare,in reſpeR of their laudable endeuour to allow 
antiquitieand flie innouation:with like bencuolence I truſt they 
will beare with me writing in the vulgar peach and ſeeking by 
my nouelties to ſatisfie not the ſchoole but the Court : whereas 
a know very well all old things ſoonewaxe {tale & lothſome, 
and the new deuiſes are euer dainty and delicate,the vulgar inſtru- 
Qtion requiring alſo vulgar and communicable termes , not clerk- 
ly or vncoutheas are all theſe of the —_— and Latine languages 
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primitiuely recciucd, ynleſſe they be qualified or by much wſeand 
cuſtome allowed and our cares made acquainted with them;Thus 
then I fay that a*ricx/ar figures be thole which worke alteration 
in tlcare by ſound, accent, time, and ſlipper volubilitic 1n vete- 
rance{uch as for that reſpe& was called by the auncientsnumero- 
ſitic of ſpeach.. And not onely the whole body of atale in pocme 
or hiſtorie may be made in ſuch ſort pleaſant and agreable tothe 
eare;but alſo cuery clauſe by it ſelfe,and curry fingle word carried 
ina clauſe,may haue their pleaſant ſweetenefle apart. And ſplong, 
as this qualitieextendeth butto the outward tuning of the Check 
reaching nohigher then th'eare and forcing the mynde little or 
nothing is that vertue which the Greeks call Enargia and is the 
office of the auricular figures to performe, Therefore as the mem« 
bers of language at large are whole ſentences , and ſentences are 
compact of claules,and clauſes of words,and euery word of letters 
and (illables, ſois the a'teration (be it but of a fillable or letter) 
much materiall to the ſound and ſweeteneſle of vtterance. Where- 
fore beginning firſt at the ſmalleſt alterations which relt in letters 
and fillables,the firſt ſort of our figures awricu/ar we do appoint 
to ſingle words as they lye in language; che ſecond to clauſes of 
foeach , the third to perfit ſentences and to the whole maſle or 
body of thetale be it poeme or hiſtoric written or reported, 


CHAP.| X1. | 
Of auricular figures apperteining. to ſingle wordes and working 
by their dimers ſoundes and audible tunes alterat 08 to | 


the eare onely and uot the mynde, 


——_ as helicth in courſe of language is many wayes figu- 
ed and thereby not alittle altered in ſound , which conſe- 
; a alters the tune and harmonie of a meeter as to the care. 

nd this alteration is ſometimes by add:mg ſometimes by rabba- 
ting of af1llable or letter toor from a —_ either in the begin- 
ning , middleor ending ioyning or vuioyning of (illables and 
letters ſuppreſſing or confounding their ſeuerall ſoundes , or by 
miſplacing ofa letter,or by cleare exchaunge of one letter for an- 
other,or by wrong ranging of theaccent. And your figures of ad- 
dition orſurpluſc bethree,videl. In the beginning,as toſay: /-derr, 


for 
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for for davgcr,embolden,for bolden. 

— to oy renuers,tor reners , meeterly , for weerly, 

go! /ockes,for goldlockes. | 
th'end,as to ſay[remembren] for [ remembre [© [ [poken]] for 
[ /pok-].And your figures of rabbatebe as many,v1del. 

From the beginning, as to ſay[twirt for betwixr]) [| gamſay for 
agame/ay: ][ ior encl-] | 

From the middle,as to ſay[" parawnter for paraventure *] poorety 
for poertie] ſourargne for /oueraigne]tane for taken. | 

From the end,as to ſay [' »zorne for mornmg] bet for berter 7 and 
ſuchlike. 

Your {:vallowing or eating vp oneletter by another is when 
two vowels mecte., whereof th'ones ſound gocth into other, as to 
ſay for to artaine 1'attaine] tor ſorrow and ſmart ſor and ſmart.) 

Your d:{placingofa fillable as to ſay [defier for deſire.) fier for 

e. ] | 
ah By cleare exchaunge of one letter or fillable for another , as to 
ſay enermare tor enermore , wrang for wrong: gowld for gold : fright 
for f-aight and a hundred moe, which be commonly miſuſed and 
ſtrained to make rime, | 

By wrong ranging the accent ofa. fillable by which meane a 
ſhort (illableis made long and along ſhort as to ſay /owerame for 
fonerame: grationstor grations : tudure for endiire : Salomon for 
Salomon, 

Theſe many wayes may our maker alter his wordes, and ſome- 
times it is done for pleaſure togiue a better ſound, ſometimes ” 
on nece{ſitic,and tomake vp the rime. But our maker mult take 
heed that he be not to bold ſpecially in exchange of one letter for 
another,for ynleſle vſuall ſpeach and cuſtome allow it,it isa fault 
and no figure, and becauſe theſe be figures of the ſinalle(t unpor- 
taunce,] forbeare to giue them any vulgar name. 


CHAP. X11. 
Of Auricular firures pertainng to clanſes of ſpeech and 
by them workmg no lutle alteration to the eare. 


* your ſingle words may be many waies trisfigured to make 


he mectreor verſcinore tunable Ley melodious, ſo alſo may 
1 


Figure of de- 
taulc. 
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your wholeandentire clauſes be in ſuch ſort contriued by the or- 
der of their conſtruction as the care may receiue a certaine recrea- 
tion, although the mind for any noueltic of ſencebe little or no- 
ching affected. And therefore al your figures of grammatical con. 
ſtruction, I accompt them but merely aur«»/ar in that they reach 
no furder then the care. To which there will appeare ſome ſweete 
or vnſaucry point to offer you dolgur crdclighte, cither by ſome 
euident detect, or furpluſage, or diſorder , or immutation in the 
ſame ſpeachesnotably altering either the congruitic grammatical, 
or the ſence,or both . And firſt of thoſe that worke by defe&, if 
but one word or ſome little portion of ſpeach be wanting , it may 
be ſupplicd by ordinary vnderſtarjding and vertue of the figure 
Eclipſir,as to ſay, /o early +man, for [are ye] ſocarly aman: heis to 
be intreated , for he is ['ea/ie] to be {intreated ; I thanke God I am 
to liuc like a Gentleman, for I am [}a#/-] toliue, and the Spaniard 
ſaid in his deuiſe of armes acxerds olwido , I remember 1 forget 
whereas in right congruitie of (ppach it ſhould be. I remember 
[that I [doo] forget . Andin a deuiſe of our owne [empechement 
pur achoiſon]alet for a furderance whereas it ſhould be ſaid[[2/e] 
alct for a furderance, and a number morelike ſpeaches defectiue, 
and ſupplied by common vnder{tanding. | 

Bue if it be to mo clauſes then one,that ſome ſuch word be ſup- 
plicd to perfit the congruitie or ſence of themall,it is by thefigure 

[ Zexgma] we call him the [" /g/e ſapplie ] becauſe by one word 
we ſerue many clauſes of one congruitic,and may be likened to 
the man that ſerues many maiſters at once, but all of one country 


or kinred : as toſay, [| 
Fellowes andfriends and kinte for ſooke me quite. | 
Here this word forſooke fſatisfieth the tie and ſence of 


all three clauſes, which would requirecuery of them aſmuch, And 
as we ſctting forth her Maie{hies zegall petigree,ſaid in this figure 
of | Swxgle ſupphe.] | | 
Her graund/ires Father and Brother was a K'm | 
Her mother a crowned Ducencher Siſter and her ſelfe. 
Whereas ye ſee this one word[was]ſerues them all in that they = 
require but one congruitic and ſence. 11 
ct hath thus fagure of [[Smg/e fiepph] another lr” = 


P of 
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foninghim to change now and then his name: by the order of his 
ſupplie,for if it beplaced in the forefront of all the ſcuerall clauſes 
whom he is to ſcrue as a common ſeruitour , then is he called by | 
the Greeks Prozeugma,by vs the Ringleader : thus  * Proneugma, 

Her beauntie perit me eye, her ſpeach nune wofull hart: 
Her aefeuce alelh voirs of = diſconr ſe. &c. ge 
Where yeſce this one word [per 2696 inthe foreward , ſa- 
tizfieth both in ſence & congruine all thoſe other ciauſes that fol- 
lowe him. 
And if ſuch word of ſupplie be placed in the middle of all ſuch 
clauſes as he ſerues : it 15by the Greeks called Mezozergma,by vs Metoreugma 
the [ Mrdalemarcher] thus : LD. £ 
Faire maydes beautie(alack_) with yeares it weares away, «het. 
And with wether and ſichnes,and ſorrow as they ſay. 
Where ye ſee this word [weares] (erues oneclauſe before him, 
and two clauſes behind him , in one and the ſame ſence and con- 
ruitic . Andinthas verlſc, | 
Ether the troth or talke nothing at all. 
Where this word [':4/ke] ſerues the clauſe before and alſo be- 
hind. Butif ſuch ſupplie be placed after all checlauſes, and not be- 
fore nor.in the middle, then 15 he called by the Greeks H YpoenHg- Hyporengma, 


or the 


ma,and by vs the ["Rerewaraer,] thus: OW ed, 1 
Ay mates that wvont, to keepe me compane, 
And my neighbours, woho duvelt next tomy wall, 
T he friends that ſuvaregthey would not ſticke to die 
Inmy quarrel: they axe fled from me all. 
Whereye ſec this word['fled fromme)(erucall the three clauſes 
requiring but one congruitie & ſence. But if ſuch wantbein ſun- 
drie clauſes, and of ſeuerall congruities or ſence, and the ſupply be 
made to ſerue themall,it is by the figure $:Uepis , whom for that Sillep/er, 
reſpe&t we call the[[dowble /applheJconceiuing,and,as it were,com- © or pl 
prehending vnder one,aſupplic of two natures, and may belike- ae 
ned to the man that ſerues many maſters at once,being of ſtrange 
Countries or kinreds, as in theſe verſes , wherethe lamenting wi- 


dow ſhewed the Pilgrim the graues in which her husband & chul- 
dren lay buried. . IT 
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Here my farete ſores and daughters all my bliſſe, * 
Fat _ deere phlked buried 4 i | 
Where yeſcc one verbe ſingular ſupplycth the plurall and (in- 
gular,and thus | 
Iudge ye loner:,if it be ſtrange or no: | 
Ay Ladze laughs for be d 1 for wo. 
rp yeſee athird perſon ſupplic himſclfe anda firſt perſon, 
enus, 
Madame ye nener ſhewedyour ſelfe vatrue, 
Nor my deſerts would ever ſuffer you. | 
Viz. to ſhow. Where ye ſee the moode Indicatiue ſupply him 
ſelfe and an Infinite. And the Jikein theſe other, | 
1] nener yet failde you in conſtancie, | 
Nor nexer doo mtend wntill ] die. | 
Viz. [79 ſhow. ] Thus much for the congruitie , now for the 
ſence. One wrote thus ofa young man, who ſlew a villaine that 
had killed his father, and rauiſhed his mother. 
T hus valtantly and with amanlynmde, 
And by one feate of enerlaſting fame, 
T his luſtie lad fully requited kinde, | 
Hs fathers death,and eke his mothers ſhame. | 
Where ye ſee this word[egquiteJ(erue a double ſenceithat is to 
ſay,to reuenge , and to ſatishie . For the ts imurie was reuen- 
ed, and the ductic of nature performed or ſatisfied by the childe. 
ut if this ſupplic be made to ſundrie clauſes, or to oneclauſeſun- 
dric tunes iterated,and by ſeuerall words, fo as euery clauſchath 
his owneſupplie: then is it called by the Greekes Hypozemxs , we 
call him the ſubſtitute after his originall, and is a ſupplie with itc- 


ration,as thus : | 
Vntothe king ſhe went ,andto the king ſhe ſaid, 
Mine owne liege Lord behaldthy poore handmaid, 
Hereſ'went 10 the king] and{] ſaid to the king] be but one clauſe 
rs with words offandrirt ly . Or as in theſc verſes fol- 
Ow ing. | wwl ; ; 
Ay Ladze gane me by wiſt not vuhat, 
ks ls to bel "ny 1gr0n 
For by ſach gift my Ladie hath done that, | 
W hich vob eſt ſue lines ſhe may not callagame, = Fete 


—_— DET —_— 
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Here['my Ladie gaueJand [my Ladrewiſt Jbe ſupplies with itc- 
ration, by vertue of this figure. 

Ye haue another a»r«r/ar figure of defeft, and is when we be- 
gin to ſpeake a thing,and breake of in the middle way, as if either 
ie needed no further to be ſpoken of, or that we were aſhamed, or 
afraideto ſpeake it out. It is alſo ſometimes done by way of threat- 
ning.and to ſhew a. moderation of anger . The Greekes call him 


Apo/iapefis. I,the figure of filence, or natoacGrepl Y. Apoſoepeſin, 


If we doo interrupt our ſpeech for feare, this may be an exam- 
le, where as one durſ{t not make the true report as it was , but 
ſtaid halfe way for feare of offence,thus : 
He ſud you were,l dare not tellyou plame : 
For words once out neuer returne agame. 

If it be for ſhame,or that the ſpeaker ſuppoſeit would beinde- 
cent to tell all,then thus: - he that ate wer 0 oary hart, whom 
he checked for ſecretly whiſpering with a ſuſpected perſon. 

And did ye not we by chan Pw 4% 
And tellhin that:goe to,1 ſay no more. 
If it be for anger or by way of manace or to ſhow a moderatis 
of wrath as the grauc and diſcrecter ſort of men do,then thus. 
If 1 take you with ſuch another caſt 
I fweare by God but let this be the laſt. 
Thinking to haue ſaid further viz.I will puniſh you. 


If itbe for none of all theſe cauſes but vpon ſome ſodaine oc- 


caſion that moues a man to breake of his talc,then thus. 
He tolime all at large: lo yonder is the man 
Let knn{clfe tell the tale that beſt tellcan. + 
This figure is fit forphantaſticall heads and ſach as be ſodaine 
orlacke memorie. I know oneof good learning that greatly ble- 
milheth his diſcretion with this maner of ſpeach:for if hebein the 
grauelt matter of the world talking, he will ypon theodaine for 
the flying of a bird ouerthwart-the way , or ſome other ſuch 
leight cauſeant his tale and never xeturne tot ataine.. ! | 
Ye haue yet another maner of {peach purporting -at the /fr{t 
bluſh a defect which afterward is ſupplicd the, Greekzes call kim 
Prolepſi, we the Propounder,or the x 


xplaner which yewill : he? 
caulc he workes both effeRes,as thus , wherein ceitaine verles we p 


or the 


Figure #iulfce 


rolepfoe, 


or che 


T0pounder, 
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deſcribe the triumphant enter-view of ewo great Princeſſes thug, 
T heſe two great Qnzener,cume m1 ching hand nhang, 
Vnto-the hall;where ſtore of Princes Frys | 
And people of all coumtrey: th be/vold, 
( orongs allclad yin prorple clarh of gold: 
(thay in robes , of filuer tiſſew whine, 
With rich rwbies,and pear tes aitbedighte, 0 
Hereye ce the firſt propoſition in a ſort defeRine aud of im. 
pon * ns ,till ye come by diuiſion to explane and enlarge it, 
ut if we ſhould follow theoriginall right,we ought rather to call 
him the foreſtaller , for like as hethat Ilardes inthe market way, 
and takes all vp before it come tothe market n groſle and ſells it 
by retaile,ſo by this maner of ſpeach our maker ſetts down before 
all the matter by a brief propolition,andafterward explane: it by 
a diuiſion more pnctienlans | | 
By this other example it appearcs alſo. 
T hen deare Lady 1 pray you tet u bee, 
T hat our long loue may lead vs to agree: 
Ce ſence may not wued you to my woufe, 
T 0 ſerue you as emiſtreſſe allmy life: 
Ye that may not me for your husband hage, 
To clayme me for your ſernunt and your ſlane. 


CHAP.' X11. | 


. 


Of your figures eAuricular voorking by diſorder. | 


—_—_ 
Treſpaſſer. 
Daren _-. 
Gl her purpoſe, to pecce or graffe in the mid- 
7” eſt of your tale an vnnecellary parcell A ENG Ws A 
| | lelle 
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[eſſe may be thence without any detriment co the reſt, The figure 


is ſo common that it needeth none example, ncuertheleſle be- 
cauſe we are to teache Ladies and (Gentlewomen to know their 
ſchoole points and termes appertaining tothe Art, we may not 
refuſe toyceld examples cucn in the plainclt cales , as that of mai- 
ſter Diars very aptly. | 

But nov my Detre(for ſo my lone makes me to callyon ſtil) 

T hat lie l fay,that luck/eſſe lowe,that works me allthis ill, 

Alſo in our Eglogueintituled E/pme,which we made being but 
eightcne yeares old, to king Edvard the (xt a Prince of great 
hope, we ſurmiſed that the Pilot of a ſhip anſwering the King, be- 
ing inquiſitiue anddeſirous to know all the parts of the ſhip and 
tackle, what they were, & to what vſe they ſerued, viing this uiſer- 
tion or Parenthelis. 

Souerargne Lord(for why a greater name 
T 0 one 0n earth no mortall tongue can frame 
No ftatelie ſtile cangine the prattiſd penne : 
T 0 one on earth conuer ſant among men.) 
And fo proceedes to an{were the kings queſtion ? 
T he ſhippe thou ſeest [a long 1 ſea ſo large, 

This inſertion is very long and vtterly impertinent to the prin- 
cipall matter,and makes a great gappe in the tale, neuertheleſle is 
no diſgrace but rather a bewtic and to yery good purpoſe, but you 
mult not vſe ſuch inſertions often nor to thick , nor thoſe that bee 
very long as this of ours,for it will breede great confulion to haue 
the tale ſo much interrupted. 


Ye haue another manner of diſordered ſpeach , when ye miſ- __ 

lace your words or claufes and ſet that bled which ſhould be 047 

hind, & e conzerſo,we call itin Engliſh proucrbe,the cart before gurog, 
the horſe, the Greeks call it H:ſteron proteron, we name it the Pre- Prepolicrous, 
poſterous, and if it be not too much vſed is tollerable inough,and 
many times ſcarſe perceiueable,vnleſle the ſence be thereby made 
_ abſurd: as he that deſcribed h1s manner of departure from his 
miſtreſle,ſaid tizus not much to be miſhked. 

I kift her cherry lip and tooke my leane : 

For Itooke my leaue and kiſt her : And yet I cannot well ſay 

whether a man vſe to kiſlce-before hee akeh leaue, or take his 


Enalls f, 
or rene 
Figure of ex- 


change. 


| 
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leaucbeforche kiſſe or that it be all one buſines . It ſeemes the ta- 
king leauc is by viing ſome ſpeach,intreating licence of departure: 
the kifle a knitting vp of the farewell , andas it were a teſtimoni- 
all of the licence without which here in England one may not pre- 
ſume of courtclic to depart,let yong, Courtiers decide this contro- 
uerſie.One deſcribing bs landing ypona ſtrange coaſt, ſayd thus 
prepoſterouſ] = | | 
IW hen we had climbde the clifs,and were a ſhore, 
Whereas heſhould haue ſaid by good order. | |. 
When vve wvere come aſhore and clymed had the chffs 
For one mult be on land ere he canclime. And as another ſaid ; 
My dame that bred me vp and bare me mn her vvombe, 
Whereas the bearing is before the bringing vp. All your other 
fizures of diſorder becauſe they[rather ſeeme deformities then 
bewties of language, for ſo many of them as be notoriouſly ynde- 
cent,and make no good harmony, I place them in the Chapter of 


vices hereafter following, | | 
CHAP. X1111. | 
Rom figures anrinlar that worke by ſurpluſage,ſuc of them 

as be materiall and of importaunce to the ſence or bewtic of 
your language, I referre them to the harmonicall ſpeaches/of o1a- 


” [4 


Of your figures Aurieular that vvorke by Surpluſage. 


- tours among the ngyre: rhetoricall, as be thoſe of repetition , and 


iteration or amplification. All other ſorts of ſurpluſage, I accompt 
rather vicious then figuratiue, & therefore not melodious as ſhal- 

be remembred in the chapter of viciolities or faultic ſpeaches. 

H AP; XV. [!: 
Of anuricular fieures vvorkeng by exchange. 

Our figures that worke awritlarly by exchange, were more 
obſeruable to the Greekes and Latines for the braucneſle of 
their language,ouer that ours is,and for the multiplicitic of their 
Grammaticall accidents, or verball affe&s, as I may terme them, 
that is to ſay, their diuers caſes,moodes, tenſes, genders,with varia 
ble terminations, by reaſon wheteof, they changed not the very 
word,but kept the word,and changed the ſhape of him onely , V- 
fi ng one caſefor another,or tepſc,or perſon,or gender,or number, 
or moode. We, hauing nofuch varictie of accidents, hauc little or 
| | |] --- a 
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no vic of this figure. They called it Ena/lage. 


But another ſort of exchange which they had,and way prety, Hipallage. 
y 


we doe likewiſe vie,not changing one word for another, 
accidents or cafes,as the Exa/lage:nor by the places, as the [Prepo- 
ſerous ] but changing their true conltruction and application, 
whereby the ſence1s quite peruerted and made very ablurd: as,he 
that ſhould ſay , for tell me troth and lie not , lie me troth and tell not. 
For come dine vouth me and /iay not,rome ſtay voith me and dine not. 

A certaine piteous louer, to mouc his miſtres to compaſlion, 
wrote among other amorous verſes,this one, 

Madame, ſet your eyes before mme wooes, 

For,mine woes before your eyes, ſpoken to th'intent to winne 
fauour in her ſight. | 

But that was pretie of a certaine ſorrie man of law, that gaue 
his Client but bad councell, and yet found fault with his fee , and 
ſad:my tee,good frend,hath deſerucd better coiſel, Good maſter, 

uoth the o ent, if your ſclfehad not ſaid ſo, I would neuer haue 
beleeucd it:but now I thinke as you doo. The man of law percet- 
uing his error, I tell thee(quoth he) my coiſel hath deſerueda bet- 
teriee, Yet of all others was that a moſt ridiculous,but very true 
exchange, which the yeoman of London vyſed with his Sergeant 
at the Mace, who ſaid he would goe into-the countrie, and make 
merry a day or two,while has man plyed his buſinesat home: an 
example of it you ſhall finde in our Enterlude entituled Luſtie 
London: the Che ſparing of horſ-hire, ſaid he would goe 
with the Carrier on Foote. That is not for your worſhip, faide his 
yeoman,whereunto the Sergeant replyed. 
1 woot what 1 meane lohugt = to ſt 
And company the knane Carrier for looſing my wvay. 

The ycoman tlunking it good manner to ſoothe his Sergeant, 

ſaidagaine, 
meane vohat I woot Sir your beſt is to hue, 
end carrie a knaue vuith you for compare. 

Ye ſee a notorious exchange of the conſtruction,and applica- 
tion of the words in this:1 wvor wwhat 1 meanez and 1 meane what 
Iver, and inthe other , company the knaue Carrier , and carrie 4 
knane in JOHr company . The Gredkes call this 724 [ Hopallage } 
J y, 


their _ orthe 
Changeling. 
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the Latins Subrautario, wein our yulgar may call hum theſondey. 
changeJbut I had rather haue him called the [{ bargelimg nothing 
at all ſweruing from his originall, and much-moreaptly to the 
purpoſc,and pleaſanter to beare 11) memory: ſpecially for our La- 
dies and pretie miltreſſes in Court, for whoſe learning I write,be- 
cauſe it is a terme often in their mouthes,and alluding to the opi- 
nion of Nurſes,who arc wont to ſay, that the Fayries vſe to ſteale 
the faireſt children out of their cradles, and put other ill fauoured 
in their places,which they called chagelings,or Elfs: ſo,if ye mark, 
docth our Poct , or maker play with his wordes , vſinga wrong 
con{truQtion for a r1ght,and an abſurd for a ſenſible,by manner of 
exchange. A 


« 


CHAP. XV 1. ; 
Of ſome other figures which becauſe they ſerne chiefly to 

make the meeters tunable andmelodious , and af= 
felt not theminde but very lutle, be pla- 


| ced among the auricular, | 
Omoiereleton, TT The Greekes vied a manner of ſpecchor writing in their 
orthe proſes,that went by clauſes, finiſhingin words of like tune, 


— nd might be by vſing like caſes,tenſes,and other points of conſo- 
nance,which they called Omozoreletron,and 15 that wherin they nee- 
reſt approched to our vulgar ryme,and may thus be exprellcd. 
W eepmg creeping beſeechimng I woan, | 
T he lone at length of Lady Laczan. 
Or thus if we ſpeake in proſe and not in meetre. 
Miſchannces ought not to be lamented, 
But rather by w1ſedome int me prenented: 
For ſuch nuſhappes as be remedileſſe, 
T o forrovy them ut ts but fooliſpneſſe: 
Tet are vue all ſo frayle of nature, 
 eAvstobegreenedvoth entry diſpleaſure. 
Thecraking Colts as the Cronicle reportes at a cer 
made this bald rime ypon the Engliſh-men, 
Long beards hartleſſe, 
Pamted hoodes witleſſe: 
Gay coates graceleſſe, | 
Make all England thriftleſſe. 
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Which is no perfit rime in deede,, but clauſes finiſhing in the 
feif fame tune: for arime of good fraphonie ſhould not conclude 
his concords with one & the ſameteriminane fillable, as /ef, ef, 
/(}, but with divers and like terminants,as /es, pre/; me/; as was 
before declared 1n the chapter of your cadences , and your clauſes 
in proſe ſhould neither finuth with the ſame nor with the like ter- 
minants,but with the contrary as hath bene ſhewed before in the 
booke of proportions; yet many vſe' it otherwiſe , negle&ting the 
Pocticall harmonie and skill . And th'Earle of Surrey with Syr 
T homas Wyat the moſt excellce makers of their time,more perad- 
venture reſpcRing-che- fitneſle and ponderolitie of their wordes 
then the truc cadence or ſmphonie, were very licencious in this 
int . We call this figure following the originall, the[/ike /ooſe] 
alluding to th'Archers termewho4s not faid tofinith the feate of 
his ſhot before he giue the loole, and deluer his arrow from his 
bow,in which _— we vie to ſay marke the looſe of a thing for 


marke the end of it. 


Ye do by another figurenotably affe tlYeare when ye make Parimion, 
eucry word of the verſe to begin with a like letter,as for example Fines office 
in this verſe written in an Epzthaphe of our making, letter. 

T ime tried his truth his trawailes andhas truſt, 
And time to late tried his mtegratie. 

Tt is a figure much vied by our common rimers, and doth well 

if it be not too much yſed, for then it falleth into the vice which 


ſhalbe hereafter ſpoken of called 7 antologra. 
Ye haue another ſort of ſpeach 1na maner defeRiue becauſe it 4{ndeven, 


or the 


wants good band or coupling,and is the figure [ e4/jmderon] we | 
call hin [looſe kivpaiiesJand oth nota litle alter th'care as thus, Fi Ge 
1 ſavu it, I ſardit , I veull ſoveare tt. | 
Ceſar the DiCtator vpon the victorie hee obteined againſt 
Pharnax king of Rirkdnis thewing the celeritie of his conqueſt, 
wrate home to the Senate in this tenour of ſpeach no lefle ſwift 
and ſpeedy then his viRtorie, | 
Vem,uvids, vct, 
I camel [auv,] onercame. 


Meaning chus I was no ſooner come and beheld them but the 
vitoric fell on my ſide. ED t 
aytan V 1h 
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The Prince of Orengefor his dewiſe of Armes in banner diC. 
played againſt the Dukeof Alua and the Spaniards in the Lows- 
countrey vſed thelike maner of ſpeach. | 

Pro Repe ,pro lege, pro prepe, 1.44 
For the king, for the eontorke fr he comerey idol 
Te 1safigure Si vſed when we will ſeeme to make haſt, or to 
be carneſt, and theſe examples with a number morebe {| poken by 
| the figure of [" /oſe /anguage. ] | 
Pulifnd Quite contrary to this ye haue another maner of conſtruQtion 
ye > Which they called [! Pohſordeton ] we may call him the [| couple 
Coople clauſe, clayſe ] for that euery clauſe 15 knit and coupled together) with a 
coniunctine thus. | = 
AndlI ſuvvit, and 1ſay it and 1 
Will ſoveare it to be true, | 
So might the Poeſie of Ce/ar haue bene altered cus 
l Came nd 1 ſavv,and 1 overcame, ily 
One wrotethele verſes after theſame ſort, - 
For m her mynde no thought there is, | 
But how ſhe may be true vis: 
And tenders thee and all thy heale, | 
And vuſheth both thy health and wueale: 
And is thine ovone, and [0 ſhe ſayes, 
And cares for thee ten thouſand voayes. | 

Ye hane anther maner of ſpeach Jabs outatlen gthand go- 
ing all after one tenure and with an imperfit ſence till you come 
fp thelaſt word or verſe which cocludes the whole premiſſes with 


| | | Irmms, perfit ſence & tull periode,the Greeks call it /r-#s,Tcall hum the 


WE ror ] thus appearing in a dittie of Sir 7 homas Wy4t where 
_—_ COR E Chrbo the diuers diſtempers of his bed. | 
HT T he reitleſſe ſtate renner of my ſmart, | 
T he labour: ſalue mereaſmg my ſorrow: 
T he bodees eaſe and troubles of my hart, 
Dmietour of mynde mine vnquiet foe: 
Forgetter of pame remembrer of my woe, 
T he place of ſleepe wherein 1 do but wake: 
Beſprent with teares my bed ] thee for ſake. 


Yeſce here how _ can _— no perfeRion of ſencein a this 
| dittic 
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dittictill ye cometo the laſt verſe in theſe wordes my bed 1 thee 
forſake . And in another Sonet of Petrarcha which was thus En- 
eliſhed by the ſaine Sir 7 homas W ar. 
1f weaker care if ſodame pale collour, 
If many ſighes with little ſpeach to plaine: 
Now wy now woe , if they my ioyes diftaine, 
For hope of ſmall , if much to feare therefore, 
Be ſrgne of lone then do I lone againe. | 
Here all the wholeſence of the dittie is ſuſpended till ye come 
tothelaſt three wordes , then do 1 lone againe , which finitheth the 
ſong with a full and perfit ſence. TY 
When yewill ſpeake giuing cuery perſon or thing beſides his Epicheren, 
proper name a qu by way of addition whether it be of good , "re 
or of bad it 18 a figuratiue ſpeach of audible alteration, ſo is it alſo | 
of ſence as to lay. 
Fierce Achilles, wiſe Neſtor wilie V Iyſſes, 
Diana the chaſt and thou lonely Venus: 
With thy blind bo y that v0" nener miſſes, 
But hits our hartes when he leels at vs, 
Or thus commending the Iſle of great Brittaine. 
eAlbin hugeſt w; Weſterne llands all, 
Soyle of ſivecte ayre and of good ſtore: 
God /end we ſee thy glory newer fill, 
But rather dayly to grow more and more. 
Or as weſang of our Soucraigne Lady giuing her theſe Attri- 
butes beſides her proper name. | 
Elizabeth regent of the great Brittaine 1le, 
Honour of all regents and of O ucenes. 
But if we ſpeake thus not exprelling her proper name Eliza- 
beth,videl. ; , 
T he Enghſh Diana,the great Britton mayde. 
Then is it not by Epirheron'or figure of Attribution but by the 
heures Antonomaſic,or Periphraſes. 
' Ye haue yet another manner of {peach when- ye will ſceme to 
make twoof one not thereunto conſtrained , which theretore we Endiedie, 


call the tgure of Twynnes,the Greckes Enaiad;s thus. or the 


N ot you coy dame your lowrs nor your leokes.. caving 


Metaphora, 
orthe 
Figure of tran- 

ſports. 
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For[[yowr lowring Hooker.) And as oneof our ordinary rimers ſaid. 
Of fortune mor her frowning f«ce, | 
I um nothmg agaſt. 

In ſtead, of fortmnes frowning face. ] Oneprayſing the Neapo. 
lieans for good men at armes,ſaid by the figure of Twynnes thus, 
A proud people and wiſe and valiant, 

Feereely fighting with hor/e es and with barbes: 

By whoſe proves the Romain Prmce 1d dannt, 
Wild 4 (fraca mes and the lam eſſe Alar -bes: 

The N whine marching voith their armed cartes, 
And fleaing a farre vonh venom and Youth dartes. 

Where yeſee this figure of Twynnes twiſe vicd,once when he 
ſaid horſes and barbes tor barbd horſes: azaine when he ſafe with 
ver and ith d:rtes for venimaus dartes. | 

CHAP. XX I. 
Of the figures which me call $ ex/able , becauſe they able) 
and affelt rhe nunde by alteration of ſence, 
and firſt in ſmugle woraes. | 

T He earc hauingrecciued his due fatisfaQtion by the arrics/ar 

figures,now muſt the mindcalſo be ſ{crued, with his naturall 
delight by figures /e-/6ble ſuch as b alteration of intendmentes 
affet the courage, and geue a good liking to che conceit. And 
firſt,fingle words haue their ſence and vnderſtanding altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by tranſport, abuſe, crolle- naming, 
ney naming, change ofname. This will ſceme very darketo you, 
vnleſle itbe otherwiſe explaned more particularly: and firlt of 
Tran port. Thereis a kinde of wrelting of a ſingle word from his 
owne fog fignification , roanother not ſo naturall , but yet of 
ſome afhnitieor conueniencie with it, as to ſay, / cannot digeſt your 
wnkinde words , for I cannot take themin good part: or as the man 
of law ſaid, feele yo not. for T vnder{tand not your caſe, becauſc he 
had not his fee in his hand.Or as another ſaid toa mouthy Aduo- 
cate,w/y barkeſt thou at me /o ſore? Or to call the top of atree, or of 
a hill, thecrowne of a tree or of a hill : for in oaks crowne 1s the 
higheſt ornament of a Princes head,made like a cloſe garland , or 
els theto P of a mans head,where the haire windes about , and be- 


cauſe ſuch terme is not applyed naturally to a tree,or to a hill, but 
[F-7 
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1s tranſported from a mans head toa hill or tree, therefore it is 
called by metaphore, or the figure of :ran/port , And three cauſes 
moues vs to vſe this figure, one for neceſſitic or want of a better 
word,thus: | 

eA's the drie ground that thirſtes after a ſhowr 

Seemes to rewyce when it 1s well rwet, 

And ſpeedely brings foorth both graſſe and flowr, 

If lacks of ſunne or ſeaſon doo not let. 

Herefor want of anapter and more naturall word to declare 
the drie temper of the carth,it 1s ſaid to thirſt & to reioyce, which 
is onely proper to liuing creatures,and yet being ſo inuerted, doth 
not ſo much ſwerue from the true ſence , but that cuery man can 
caſilie-conceiue the meaning thereof. 

Againe, we vle it for pleaſure and ornament of our ſpeach , as 
thus in an Epitaph of our owne making , to the honourable me- 
morieof a deere friend, Sir /ohn T hrogmorton, knight , luſtice of 
Cheſter,anda man of many eats 1 vertues. 

Whom vertue rerde,enuy hath ouerthrowen 
And lodged full low, this marble ſtone: 
Ne nener were his values ſo well knowen, 

W hileft he lined here,as now that he us gone. 

Here theſe words,rered,ouerthrowen,and lodged, are inverted, & 
metaphorically applyed,not vpon necellitic, but for ornament one- 
ly,afterward aganne in theſe verſes. 

No ſiunne by day that ever ſaw him re#t 
Free from the toyles of his fo buſie —_—_ 

No night that harbonrd rankor in hus brea#t, 
Nor merry moode,nmade reaſon runne at large. 

In theſe verſes the inuerſion or metaphorelyeth intheſe words, 
ſaw harbourd,run: which naturally are applycd to liuing things, 
& not to inſenhible:as,the /i-e,or the ighr: & yet they approch ſo 
neere, & ſo coueniently, as the ſpeech is thereby made more com- 
mendable. Againe, in moe verſes of the ſame Epitaph.thus. 

His head a ſource of prauitie and ſence, 

His memory a ſhop of cenill arte: 

Fs tongue 4 y Ms, of ſugred eloquence, 
W:/dome and meckenes lay mingled m T harte, 
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In which verſes yeſce that theſe words,/owrce, ſhop, flud, ſugred, 
arc inuerted from their owne fignification to another,not altoge- 
ther ſo naturall,but of much nit with it. Ws; 

Then alſo do we it ſometumes to enforce a ſence and make the 
word more ſ1gmificatiue: as thus, | 

1 burne mn loge, I freeſe in acadly hate 
1 ſwumme in hope,and ſmke m deepe atſparre. 

Theſe examples I haue the willinger gue you toſct foorth the 
nature and vſe of your figure imetaphore , which of any other be- 
ing choiſly made,ts the moſt commendable and inoſt common. 

Carachreſ But if tor lacke of naturall and proper termeor worde wetake 
' orthe another, neither naturall nor proper and do yntruly appheit to 
Fgare otabule the thing which we would ſceme to expreſle, and withoutany 
aſt mconuenience,t 15 not then ſpoken by this figure detaphore 
or of mer/ion as before, but by plaine abuſe, as he that bad his man 
go intohis library and fet hun his bowe and arrowes, for in deede 
there was neuer a booke thereto be found , or as one thould in re- 
proch ſay to a poore man, thou raskall knaye,where ra;hal'1s pro- 
perly the hunters terme giuen to young deere, leane & out of {ca- 
{on,and not to people: or as one ſaid very pretily in this verſe. 
1 lent my log to loſſe,and gaged w life in vaine. | 
Whereas this worde /ent is properly of mony or ſome ſuch o- 
therthing.as men do commonly borrow, for vic to be repayeda- 
gaine, and being applied to loucis vtterly abuſed, and yet ve 
commendably ſpoken by vertue of this figure. For he ru 3 
and isnot beloued againe,, hath no leſſe wrong , than he that len- 
deth and is neucr repayde. oy” 
Metonimis, Now doth this raderfianding or ſecret conceyt reach many 
orthe Cimes tothe only nomination of perſons or things in their names, 
Minan&. as of men,or mountaines,ſeas,countries and ſuch like, in whichre- 
ſpect the wrog naming, or otherwiſe naming of them then is due, 
caricth not onely an x <a) Fi of ſence but a neceſſitic of intend- 
ment faguratiuely,as whenwe cal loue by the name of Ven; fHleſh- 
ly luſt by the name of (p14, bicauſe they were ſuppoſed by the 
- auncient poets to be authors and kindlers of louc and luſt : /u/- 
cane for fire, Ceres for bread: Bacchs for wine by the ſame rea- 


ſon; alſo if one ſhould ſay to a skilfull craftesman knowen for a 
glutton 
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glutton or commondrunkard,that had ſpent all is goods on riot 
and delicate fare. 
T hy hands they made thee rich,thy pallat made thee poore. 

Te is ment , his trauaile and arte made him wealthie , his riotous 
lifehad made him a beggar : and as one that boaſted ofhis houſe- 
keeping,{aid that neuer a yeare paſſed ouer his head,that he drank 
not.in his houſe cuery moneth fourc tonnes of becre, & one hog(- 
head of wine,meaning not the caskes or vellelgbut that quancitie 
which they conteyned , Thefe and ſuch other ſpeaches , whereye 
take the name of che Author for the thing it ſelte;orthe thing c0- 
teining,for that which 1s contained, & in many other caſes do as it 
were wrong name the perſon or thething . So neuertheleſle as it 
may be vnderſtood,it 1s by the figure metoaymia,or miſnamer. 

Andif this manner of naming of perſons or things be not by Anoncmaſiz, 
way of miſnaming as before, but by aconuenientdifference,and _ 
ſuchas istrue or clteemed and likely to be true, it is then called - 
not metonimabut artonomaſia, or the Surnamer,(not the miſna- 
mer, which might extend toany other thing aſwell as to a perſon) 
as he that would ſay : not king Plulip of Spaine, but the Welterne 
king, becauſe his dominis licth the turdelt Welt of any Chriſten 
prince : and the French king the great Vallors, becaule fo is the 
name of his houſe,orthe Queene of England, 7 he maiden Qneene, 
for that is her teſt peculiar among all the Queenes of the 
world,or as we ſaid m1 one of our Parrhenades , the Bryton mayde, 
becauſe ſhe is the moſt great and famous mayden of all Brittayne: 
thus, 

But in chafte ſtile, am borne as 1 weene 
T o blazon foorth the Brytton mayden Ducene. 

So didour forefathers call Henry the firit,Beauclerke , Edmund 
Ironſide, P1chard canr de lion : Edward the ( onfefſor, and we of her 
Maieſtie E:/abeththe peaſible. 

Thenalſo is the ſence iguratiue when we deuiſe a new name Onemarepeic, 
toany thing conſonant , as necreas we can to the nature thereof, ,, 0 | 
as toſay : flaſhing of lightning, claſhmg of blades , clinking of fetters, ; 
chinkmg of mony : &as the poct YVsrg1ul (aid of the ſounding a trum- 
pet,'a-ra-tart,taratantara,or as we giue ſpecial names to the yoi- 
ces of dombe bealts,as to ſay,a horle neigheta,a lyo brayes,aſwing 
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grunts ,a hencackleth, a Jogge howles, anda hundreth mb fuch 
new names as any man hath libertic todeuile, ſoit be fittie for the 
thing which he couets toexprelle. | 
Epitheron, Your Epiheton or qualifier , whereof we ſpake before, placing 
erthe  himamonsg thefigures awricu/4r,now becaulc he ferues allo to al- 


Quallificr 0- es] \ (6K 
therwiſe the 6- ter and entorce the ſence, we will ſay ſomewhat more of him in 


ll 'F | pucol Ant- thisplace,and do conclude that he mult beapt and proper for the 


auon, 


thing he is added vnto,& not diſagreable or repugnant,as one that 
ſaid : darke di/dame,and miſerable pride, very abſurdly, for diſdaine 
or diſdained things cannot be ſaid darke, but rather bright and 
cleere,becauſe they be bcholden and much looked yponand pride 
15 rather enuied then pitied or miſerable, vnleſleit bein Chriſtian 
charitie,which helpeth not the terme in this caſe. Some of our yul- 
gar writers take great pleaſure in giuing Epithets and do it almoſt 
to cuery word which may receiue them , and ſhould not be ſo,vea 
though they were neuer fo propreandapt, for ſometimes -wordes 
ſaffered to go lingle , do giue greater ſence and grace than words 


> 


quallified by attributions do. | 
But the ſence is much altered & the hearers conceit ſtrangly en- 
Metalepſir, 97 Ay by the figure /eralepſir , which I call the farfet , as when 
,orthe = wehad rather fetcha word a great way oft the to vſe one nerer hid 
'  toexpreſle thematter aſwel & plainer, And it ſcemeth thedeuiſer 
of this figure, had a deſire to pleaſe women rather then men : for 
we vic toſay by manner of Prouerbe: things farrefet and deare 
boughtare good for Ladies : ſo in this manner of ſpeach we vſe it, 
leapingouer the heads of a great many words, we take one that1is 
fardeſt off , to vtter our matter by : as Medea curſing hir firſt ac- 
RR with prince /aſon , who had very vnkindly forſaken 
cr, ſaid: | 
Woe worth the monntame that the maſte bare 
Which was the firſt cauſer of allmy care, | 
Where ſhe might-afwell haue ſaid , woe worth our firſt mee- 
ting,or woe worth the time that 7/0 arriuced with his ſhip at my 
fathers cittie in Co/chos,when he tooke meaway with him;, Snot 
ſo farre off as to curſe the mountaine that bare the pinetree, that 
made the malſt,that bare theſailes , that the ſhip ſailed with, which 
caricd hcr away . A pleaſant Gentleman came into a Ladies - nl 
| IKTY; 
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ſery , and ſaw her for her owne pleaſurerocking of her young 
child in the cradle , and ſayd to her : 

I ſpeaks u Madame without any mocke, 
a ſuch cradell may I ſee you rocke. 
Gods paſſhon hourſon Cd! ſhe, would thou haue me beare mo 
children yet,no Madame quoth the Gentleman, but I would hauc 
ouliuc long, that ye might the better pleaſure your friends , for 
his meaning was that as cuery cradle ſignified anew borne childe, 
& ceuery child the leaſure of one yeares birth, & many yeares a log 
life : ſo by wiſhing her to rocke many cradels of her owne , he 
wiſhed her long lite. Virgsſaid : 
Poſt multas mea regna videns mw abor ariſ/ as. 
Thus in Engliſh, 
After many a ſtubble ſhall I come 
Anda wonder at the ſight of my kingdome. 
By ſtubble the Poet vnderſtoode yeares , for harueſts come but 
once cuery yeare, at leaſt wayes with vs in Europe. This 1s ſpoken 


by the figure of farre-fet . 14etalepſir, 
'"Andor 


ne notable meane to affe&t the minde, is toinforce the Emploſs, 
ſence of any thing by a word of more than ordinary efhcacie, and , 9the 


neuertheles is not apparant,butas it were, ſecretly umplyed, as he 
that ſaid thus ofa faire Lady, 
0 rare beantie,s grace,and carteſic, 
And by a very euill man thus. 
O ſinne it ſelfe,not wrerch but wretchednee. 

Whereas if hehad ſaid thus,0 grations,comrteons and beautifull 
woman:and,0 ſmfull andwretchedman,it had bene all tooneefteR, 
yet not with ſuch force and cfhcacie, to ſpeake by the denomina- 
tiue,as by the thing it ſelfe, 

As by the former figure we vie toenforce our ſence, ſo by ano- 
ther we-temper our ſence with wordes of ſuch moderation, 
as in appearaunce it abatcth {it but notin deede , and is by the 
figure Laprore , which therefore I call the AZoderator,and becomes Liprere , 
vs many times better to ſpeake 1n that ſort quallified, than if we ,,07e 
mo it by more forcible eermes, and neuertheles is equipolent in | : 

ence, thus. 


I know you hate me not yor wiſo me any ill, 
X 1j 
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Meaninyz in deede that heloued him very well and deately,and 
yet the words doenot expreſleſomuch, though they purportſo 
much. Or if you would fay,I am not ignorant, for I know well i- 
nough. Such a man 15 no Hole , meaning in deede that he 1s avery 
wiſe man. | | 
Varadiaflrie, But if ſuch moderation of words tend to flattery , or ſoothing, 
Cury BE 2, Or exculing,it i5 by the figure Paradiaſtele,which therfore nothing 
improperly we call the Curry-faxell,as when we make the belt of 
a bad thing, or turne a ſignification to the more plauſible ſence:as, 
tocall an ynchrift, aliberall Gentleman:the fooliſh-hardy,valiant 
or couragious: the niggard, thriftie : a great riot,or outrage , an 
yourlifull pranke,and tuch like termes: moderating and abating 


the force of the matter by craft,and for a pleaſing purpoſe z aSap- 
pearcth by theſe verſes of ours, teaching in what caſes it may com- 
 mendably be vſed by Courrtiers. 
AMzicfs, Butifyoudiminith and abbaſe a thing by way of ſpightor mal- 
rhe  hice,as it wereto depraue1t,fuch ſpeach is by the figure teiefss or 
"*  thedi/ib/cr ſpoken of hereafter in the place of /exrextions figures, 
A great mountaine as big ge w a molehil!, 
A hearty burthen perdy,as a pound of fethers, 
Teinſa, , Butifye abaſe your thing or matter by ignorance or errour in 
or:he thechoile of your word,then is it by vicious maner of ſpeach cal- 
Abvair. led T apmoſis , whereof ye ſhall hauc examples in the chapter of 
vices hereafter folowing, | 
POLE W Then againeif we vic ſuch a word ( as many times we doe ) by 
mnecaocne, _ FI p | 
' orthe Whichwe drivethe hearer to conceiue more or leſle or beyond or 
Mgre ot quick otherwiſe then the letter expreſſeth,and it be not by vertue of the 
former figures Metaphoreand Abaſe and the reſt,the Greeks then 
call it Synecdoche,the Latines /irb wtellefo or vnderſtanding,for by 
pou weare enforced to vnderſtand the whole,by the whole part, 
y many things one thing, by one, many, by athing precedent , a 
thing conſcquent,and generally one thing out of another by ma- 
ner of contrariety tothe word which is ſpoken,a/ndex aho,which 
becauſe 1t ſeemeth to askea good,quick , and pregnant capacitic, 
and is not for an ordinarieor dull wit fo to do, I choſe to call him 
the figure not onely of conceit after the Greeke originall, but alſo 
of quick conceite . As for example we will gue none becauſe - 
wi 
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will ſpeakeof him againe in another place, where he 1s ranged a- 
mong the figures /en/able apperteunng to clauſes. 


CHAP. XT111. 
Of ſenſable figures altermg and «fſetlmg the mynde by alterd- 
tion of ſence or intendement s m whole clanſes or ſpeaches. 


' A Sby thelaſt remembred figures the ſence of ſingle wordes is 
altered , ſoby theſe that follow is that of whole and entier 
ſpeach : and firſt by the Courtly figure Alegorra, which is when 
we ſpeake one thing and thinke another,and that our wordes and 
our meanings meete not . The yſe of this figure is fo large,and his 
vertue of {o great efficacie as it is ſuppoſed no man can pleaſantly 
vtterand perſwade without it , but in effc&is ſure neuecr or very 
ſeidome to thriue and proſper inthe world , that cannot skilfully 
ut 1n vre , in ſomuchas not onely cuery common Courtier , but 
alſo the graucſt Counſellour , yea and the molt noble and wiſeſt 
Prince of them all are many times enforced to vſcit, by example 
(ay they)of the great Emperour who had itvſually in his mout]: 
tolay, 2m neſeut dſſimulare neſert regnare. Of this figure there- 
fore which for his duphcitie we call thefigure of {' fa//& /erb line 
or diſſimulation'] we will ſpeake firſt as of the chief ringleader 
and captaine of all other figures, cither in the Pocticall or orato- 
rie ſcience. 


And ye ſhall know that we may di{ſemble, I meane ſpeake 0- Alegoria 


therwiſe then we thinke,in carneſt aſwell as in ſport, vnder coucrt , 


and darke termes.and in learned and apparant ſpeaches , in ſhort ſemblau. 
Y1.404 


ſentences,and by long ambage and circumſtance of wordes , and 
finally aſwell when we lyc as when we tell truth. To be ſhort eue- 
ry ſpeach wreſted from his owne naturall ſignification toanother 
notaltogether ſo naturall 15 a kindeof diſſimulation , becauſe the 
wordes beare contrary countenaunce to th'intent.. But properly 


& in his principall vertue A/legorra 1s-when we do ſpeake in ſence 


tranſlatiue and wreſted from the owne fignification,neuertheleſle 
applicd to another not altogether contrary ,. but hauing much 
coucniencie with it as before we ſaid of the metaphore : as for ex- 


ample if weſhould call the common wealth, aſhippe; the Prince 


aPilot , the Counſcllours mariners the ſtormes warres , thecalme. 


01 the 
ipure of ſalt 
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and[haweaJpeace, this is fpokenall in allegorie: and becauſe ſuch 
inuerſion of ſence in one ſingle worde is by the figure Meraphoye, 
of whom we ſpake before, and this manner of inucrſion exten- 
ding to whole and large ſpeaches, it maketh the figure a/legorie to 
be called a long and perpetuall Metaphore , A noble man after a 
whole yeares abſence from his ladie,ſent to know how ſhedid,and 
whether ſhe remayned affe&ted toward him as the was when he 
left her, | 
Lonel I long full ſore to heave, 
If ye (amr rs can y you the laſt yeare. 
Towhom lhe anſwered in alegorie other two verſes : 
Ay lowing Lorde 1 will wellthat ewe, | 
T he thread is ſpon,that nexer ſhall untwi/e. | 
Meaning, that her loue was ſo ſtedfaſt and c6ſtant toward him 
as no time or occaſion could alter it . Usg:l in his ſhepeherdly 
poemes called Eg/ogues vied as ruſticall but fit allegorre for the 
purpoſe thus : 
Cl:indite tam rinos puert ſat prata biberunt. 
Which I Engliſh thus: | 
Stop wp your ſtreames (my lads )the medes hane arunk ther fill. 
As much to fay, leaue of now, yee haue talked of the matter 
inough:for the ſhepheards guiſe in many places is by opening cer- 
eaine ſſuces to water their paſtures,ſo as when they are wet inough 
they ſhut them againe : this application is full Allegoricke. 
Ye haue another manner of Allegorie not full, but mixt , as he 
that wrate thus : | 
T he cloudes of care hane coured all my cofte, 
T he ſtormes of ſtrife, do threaten to appeare : 
T he wanes of woe,wherem my ſhip :5 tofte. 
Hane broke the banks,where laymy life ſo deere. 
( Tuppes of ll chance,are fallen amidſt my choiſe, 
T o marre the mmde that ment for to rewoyce. | 
I call himnot afull Allegorie, but mixt, bicauſe he diſcouers 
withall what the c/2#d,ſkorme,wase,and thereſt are,which in afull 
allegorie ſhould not be diſcoucred , but left at large to the readers 
1dgement and coniefure , | 
Wediſlemble againe vader couert and darke ſpeaches , when 
we 
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we ſpeake by way of riddle(Enigma)of which the ſence can hardly Enigme, [| 
wk out,but by the parties owne aſloile,as he that ſaid : ! brivnd i 

It 1s my mother well wot, | | 
And yet the daughter that 1 begot. 
Meaning it by the iſe which is made of frozen water, the ſame 
being molten by the ſunne or fire,makes water againe. 
My mother had an old woma in her nurſerie,who in the winter 
nights would put vs forth many prety ridles, whereof this is one: 
I haue a thmg and rough it us 
And inthe nudſt a hole Iwts: 
T here came 4 youg man with hs ginne, 
Ard he put it a handfullm. 
The good old Gentlewoman would tell vs that were children 
how it was meant by a furd glooue. Some other naughtie body 
would peraducnture haue conſtrued it not halfe ſo mannerly. 
The riddles pretie but that it holdes too much of the (achempha- 
to or foule ſpeach and may be drawento areprobate ſence. 
We diſlemble after a fort, when we ſj ae by comon prouerbs, P0imia, 
or,as wevſc to call them, old ſaid ſawes,as thus : | -onees, i 
eAs the olde cocke crowes [0 doeth the chick: | Al 
e-7 bad Cooke that cannot his owne fingers lick. al: 
Meaning by the fir{t,that the young learne by the olde, either fl 
to be good or cuill in their behauiours: by theſecond, that he is 
not to be counted a wiſe man,who being in authority,and hauing 
the adminiſtration of many good and great things, will not ſerue 
his owne turne and his friends whilelt he may , & manyſuch pro- 
uerbiall ſpeeches:as,7 otne(ſe 75 turned French, for a ſtrange altera- 
tion: Skarborow warningfor a ſodaine commandement, allowing 
no reſpect or delay to bethinke a man of his buſines , Noteneuer- 
theleiſe a diuerſitie, for the twolaſt examples be proucrbs,the two 
firſt prouerbiall ſpeeches. 
Ye doclikewiſe diſſemble,when ye ſpeake in derifion or moce = 
kerie,& that may be many waies:as ſometime mn ſport, ſometime 
in earneſt,and priuily,and apertly,and pleaſantly,and bittcrly:but 1ronia, 
firſt by the figure /roma, which wecall the 4rze mock: as he that gquime 


ſaid toa bragging Rufhan;that threatened he would kill and ſlay, 
no doubt you arc a good man of your _ : or, as it was ſaid by 


Sarcaſmus, 
or the 
Brerer taunt « 


Aſteiſmus, 
or the 
Merry ſcoffe. 

otherwiſe 
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a French king,to one that praide his reward,{hewing how he had 
bene cut in the face at a certain battell fought in his ſeruice:yemay 
ſee,queth the king,what it is to runne away & looke backwards. 
And as Alphez/o king of Naples, faid to one that profered to take 
his ring when he walht before dinner.this wil ſerue another well: 
meaninz that the GentlemFhad another timetalE the,8& becauſe 
the king forgot to aske for them,neuer reſtored his ring againe. 

Or when we deride with acertaine ſeueritic, we way call it the 
bitter taunt [Sarcaſar:4] as Charles the fift Emperour aunſwered 
the Duke of Arskot, beſeeching him recompence of ſcruice done 
at the ſiege of Renty , againſt Henry the French king , where the 
Duke was taken priſoner, and afterward eſcaped clad like a Colli- 
ar. Thou wert taken,quoth the Emperour,like a coward , and ca- 
pedit like a Colliar wherekibe get thee homeand liueypon thine 
owne. Or as king Heyry the eightfaid to one of ——— chai- 
ber,who ſued for Sir Anthony Rowſe,a kmght of Nortolke.that his 
Maieſtie would be good vnto him, for that he was an ill begger. 
Quoth the king againe, ifhebe aſhamed to beg , we are aſhamed 
to geue. Or as Charles the fift Emperour,hauing taken in battaile 
Toba Frederihe Duke of Saxon, with the Lantgraue of Heflen and 
others: this Duke being a man of monſtrous bieneſle and corpu- 
lence,after the Emperor had feene the prifoners, faid to tholithe 
were about him , I haue gone a hunting many times, yetneuer 
tooke Ifuch aſwine before. | 

Or when we ſpealce by manner of pleaſantery, ormery skofe, 
that 13 by a kinde of mock, whereof the ſenceis farrefet , & with- 
out-any gall oroftence . The Greckes call it { Afer/mms] we may 


The ciuill icſt. terme it the cl] teſt; becauſe it is a mirth very full of ciuilitic,and 


ſuch as the moſt cruill men doo vie. As {to ſaid to one that had 
geuen him a good knock on the head with a long peece of tim- 
ber hebareon his ſhoulder,and then bad him beware: what(quot! 
Cato)wilt thou [trike me againe? for ye know, a warning ſhould 
be genen before a man haue receiued harme,and not after . Andas 
king £:iward the fixt, being of young yeres,but olde in wit, fade 
toone of [1s priuie chamber, who ſued for a pardon for one that * 
was condemned for a robberie, telling che king that it was but a 
ſinall trifle,not paſt ſixtcene (hillings matter which he had tak en: 

quot! 
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quoth the king againe,but I warrant you the fellow was ſorrie ic 
hadnot bene f{1xtcene pound : meaning how the malefaftors in- 
tent was as euill 1n thattritle ; as if1t had] benea greater ſumme of 
money. In theſe examples if yemarke there is no griefe or offence 
miniſtred as in thoſe other before, and yet are yery wittic, and 
{poken in plaine derifton. 

The Emperor Charles the fift was a man of very few words, 
and delighted little in talke. His brother king Ferdnando being a 
man of more pleaſant diſcourſe, fitting at the table with him.ſaid, 

I pray your Maieftie be not ſo filent, but let vs talkea little. What 
neede that brother, quoth the Emperor,fince you hauc words e- 
nough for vs both. 
Or when we ge a mocke with a ſcornefull countenance as 1n 
ſome ſmiling ſort looking aſide or by drawing the lippe awry, 
or ſhrinking vp the noſe; the Greeks called it Afifterr/mns , we Mieriſmus , 
may terme it a fleering frumpe , as he that ſaid to one whoſe Flee | FR 
wordes hebelcued not,no doubt Sir of that . This fleering frumpe 
15 one of the Courtly graces of hicke the ſcorner. 

Or when wederide by plaine and flat contradiRion, as he that Aneiphraſir. 
ſaw adwarfego in the ſtreete ſaid to his companion that walked z,,X#* 
with him : See yonder gyant : and to a Negro or woman blacke- 
moore, in good ſooth yeare afaire one, we may call it the broad 
floute. 

Or when ye giuca mocke vnder ſmooth and lowly wordes as 
he that hard onecall himall to nought and ſay, thou art ſure to be 
hanged erethou dye:quoth th'other very ſoberly.Sir I know your | 
maiſterſhi ſpeakes but in icſt, the Greeks call it ( charient1/#ms) Charittſmur. 
weay call it the priuy nippe,ora myld and appealing mockery: Des eo 
all theſe be ſouldiers to the figure alegorra and fight vnder the 
banner of diſſimulation. | | 

Neuertheleſſeyehaueycttiwo or three other figures that ſmatch Hperbole, 
a ſpice of the ſame fa//e /e-2b/::t,but in another ſort and maner of a m_—_ 
phraſe, whereof one is when we ſpeake in the ſuperlatiue and be- «rherwiſe 
yond thelimites of credit, that is by the figure which the Greeks Ow rr oons 
call Hiperbole,the Latines Dementtens or the lying figure. ] for his 
immoderateexceſle cal him the ouer reacher rig|:t with his origi- 
nall or[/owd har J& me thinks not amniffe:now whe I fpeake that 
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which neither I my ſelfe thinke to be truc,nor would haue any 0- 
ther body belceuc,it mult needs be a great diſſimulation,becauſeI 
meane nothing leſſe then that I ſpeake , and this maner of ſpeach 
15 vid, when cither we would greatly aduaunceor greatly abaſe 
the reputation of any thing or peſon , and mult be vſed very dif- 
creetly,or els it will ſeeme odious ,for although a prayſe or other 
report may be allowed bey6d credit,it may not be bey6d all mea- 
ſure,ſpecially in the proſeman, as he that was ſpeaker in a Parlia- 
ment of king Henry the cights raigne, in his Oration which ye 
know is of ordinary to be made before the Prince at the fuſt af. 
ſembly of both houſ es, ould ſeeme to prayſe his Maicſtie thus. 
What ſhould I goabout to recite your Maicſties innumerable 
vertues,cucnas much as if Itooke ypan me to number theſtarres 
of the skie,or to tell the ſands of the ſea. This Hyperbele was both 
w1tra fidem and alſo v/1ramodure,and therefore of a graueand wile 
Counſcllour made the ſpeaker to: be accompted a groſle flatte- 
ring foole: peraduenture if he had vſed it thus,it had bene better 
nd neuertheleſſc a lye too,but a more moderate lye and noleſleto 
the purpoſe of the kings commendation, thus. Iam not able with 
any wordes ſufficiently to expreſle your Mateſtics regall yertues, 
your kingly merites alſo towardes vs your people and realine are 
ſo excceding many,as your prayſes therefore are infinite, your ho- 
nour aud renowne cuerlatting ; And yet all this if we ſhall mea- 
ſureit by the rule of exadt veritic , is but an vntruth , yet a more 
cleancly commendation then was maiſter Speakers. Neuerthelefle 
as I ſaid before if wefall a prayſing,ſpecially of our miſtreſles ver- 
cue, bewtic, or other good parts, we be allowed now and then to 
ouer-reach a little by way of compariſon as he that ſaid thus in 
prayſe ofthis Lady. | | 
Guze place ye louers here before, 
T hat ſpent your boaſts and braggs in vame: 
M 4 Lagies bewtie paſſeth more, 
T he beſt of your 1 dare well ſayne: 
T hen doth the ſunne the candle light, 
Or brighteſt day the darkeſt mghr. 
And as acertainenoble Gentlewoman lam@ting at the ynkind- 
neſlc of her louer ſaid very pretily in this figure, 
' But 
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But frace it will no better be, 

Hy teares ſhall nener blin: 

T o moiſt the earth mn ſuch degree, 

T hat 1may arowne therem: 

T hat by my death all men may ſay, 

Lo weemen are 45 true a5 they. | 

Then haue ye theſigure Periphraſis , holding ſomewhat of the Periphraſe 

diſsebler,by reaſon ofa ſecret intent not appearing by the words, orthe © 
as when we goabout the buſh , and will not in oneor a few words j/3"** of am: 
expreſſe that thing which we deſire to haue knowen,but do choſe : 
rather to do 1t by many words,as weour {clues wrote of our Soue- 


raigne Lady thus : 
Whom Princes ſerue, and Realmes obay, 
And greateſt of Bryton kings begot : 
She came abroade exen yeſterday, 
When ſuch as ſaw her,hnew her not. 

And the relt that followeth, meaning her Maicſlies perſon, 
which we would ſeeme to hide leauing her name vnſpoken,to the 
intent the reader ſhould geſle at it : neuertheleſſe ypon the matter 
did ſo manifellly diſcloſe it,as any {ſimple mdgement might eafily 
perceiue by whom it was ment,that is by Lady Eltzabeth, Dueene 
of England and danghter to king Henry the erght,and therein relteth 
the dilſimulation. It is one of the gallantelt figures among the 

etes ſoit be ved diſcretely andin his right kinde, but many of 
theſe makers that be not halfe cheir craftes maiſters, do very often 
abuſc it and alſo many waies . For if the thing or perſon they go 
about to deſcribe by circumſtance,be by the writers improutdence 
otherwiſe bewrayed,it looſeth the grace of a figure,as he that ſaid: 

T he tenth of March when Aries recemed, 
Dan Phebus rates into hys horned hed, 

Intending to deſcribe the ſpring of the yeare, which euery man 
knoweth of himſelfe, hearing the day of March named : the verſes 
be very good the figure nought worth , if it were meant in Peri- 

hraſe.for the matter , that is the ſeaſon of the yeare which ſhould 
auc bene couertly diſcloſed by ambage , was by and by blabbed 
out by naming the day ofthe moneth, & ſo the purpole cf the ft- 


gure diſapointed,peraduenture it had bin w_—_ to hauc {aid thus: 
1 
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The month and dawewhen Aries receind, | 

Dan Phebis raies mto his horned head, | 
For now there remaineth for the Reader ſomewhat to ſudie 
and geſle ypon, and yet the ſpring time to the learned tudgement 
ſufficiently expreſled. MEN 

The Noble Farle of Surrey wrote thus : 

In woter s inſt returne, when Boreas gan hs raigne, | 
Andenery tree vnclothed hms faſt as nature taught the plaine, 
I would faine learne of foie good maker, ahoka the Earle 
ſpake this in ftigureof PE or not, for mine owne opinion I 
thinke that if he ment to deſcribe the winter ſcaſon, he would nor 
haue diſcloſed it ſo broadlv,as to fay winter at the firſt wotde, for 
that had bene againlt the| rules of arte, and without any good 
iudgement:whuch in ſo learned Sexcellent a perfonage we oug};t 
not toſuſpect , welſay therefore that for winter it 15 no Peruphr aſe 
but languageat large : we ſay for all that, hauing regard to the ſe- 
cond verſe that followeth it isa Perphra;e, ſeeming that thereby 
heintended to ſhey/in what part of the winter his loues gaue him 
anguith,that 1s in the time which we call thefall of the leafe,which 
begins in the moneth of October, and {tands very well with the 
fizure tobevttered in that ſort notwith{tanding winter benamed 
before. for winter hath many parts : ſuch namely as do not ſhake 
of the leafe , nor vncloth the trees as here 1s mencioned : thus may 
ve 1udge as I do,that this noble Erle wrate excellently well and to 
purpole. Moreoucr,when a maker will ſceme to vſecircumlocu- 
tion to {et forth any thing pleaſantly and figuratiuely, vet no leſle 
plaine toaripereader,thenifit were named expreſly,and when all 
15 done,no man can perceyue it to be the thing intended. This is a 
foule oucrlight in any writer as did a good fellow , Who weening 
to ſhew his cunning, would needs C periphraſe expreſle the 
rcalme of Scotland 1n no lele then eight verſes, and when he had 
ſaid all, no man could imagine it tobe ſpoken of Scotland : and 


did beſides many other faults in his verſe, ſo deadly belie themat- 


Synechdoche . 
or the 
Figure of quick 

CONncere. 


ter by his deſcripti6,as 1t would pitie any good maker to heareit. 

Now for the thutting vp of this Chapter, will Ircmember you 
farther ofthat manner of ſpeech which the Greekes call $ynecdo- 
che,and we the figure of [ quicke conceite] who for the ron = 
| Orc 
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fore alledged,may be put vnder the ſpecches alegorice/, becauſe of 
the darkenes and duplicitie of his ſence : as when one would tell 
me how the French king was ouerthrowen at Saint Quintans , 1 
am enforced to think rhat it was not the king himſclfe in perſon, 
but the Conſtable of Fraunce with the French kings power. Or if 
one would ſay,the towne of Andwerpe were famithed.it 15 not ſo 
tobe taken, but ofthe people of the towne of Andwerp , and this 
conceit being drawenalide,and(as it-were)from one thing toano- 
ther,itencombers the minde withacertaine imagination what it 
may be that 15 meant,and not expreſlcd: as he that ſaid to a young 

entlewoman,who was in her chamber making her ſelfe ynready. 
Mittreſſe wall ye geue melcaue to vnlace your peticote, meaning 
(perchance) the other thing that might follow ſuch vnlaſing. In 
\N olde time, whoſocuer was allowed tovndoechis Ladies girdle, 
he might lie with her all nighe: whertore.the taking of a womans 
maydenhead away,was ſaid tovndoo her girdle, Vir ginear: d:ſſol- 
mt 2,nam, faith the Poet, conceming out of a thing precedent, a 
thing ſubſequent. This may lufficefor the knowledge of this fi- 


oure[_qzuicke concert. ] 


CHAP. X7X. 
Of Figures [ententtous, otherwiſe called Rhetoricall, 


NY if our preſuppoſall be true,that the Poet is of all other 
the molt auncient Orator,as he that by good S& pleaſant per- 
fwafions frit reduced the wilde and beaſtly people into publicke 
ſocieties and cmuilitie of life, infinuating vnto them, vnder fictions 
with ſ{weeteand coloured ſpecches,many wholeſome Jeflons and 
doctrines, then no doubt theres nothing ſofitte tor him, as to 
be furniſhed with all the figures that be Rherorical;and ſuch as do 
molt beautifie language with cloquence & ſententiouſnes. Ther- 
fore ſince we hauealreadyallowed to our maker his auricalar fi- 
gures,and alſo his /&n/able , by which all the words and clauſes of 

15mecters arc madeas well tunabletothe care, as {lirring to the 
minde, we are noiy by order to beſtow vpon him thoſe other fi- 
gures which may execute both offices, and ail at once to beautifie 
and geue ſence and ſententiouſnes to the whole language at large. 
Soas if we {hould intreate our maker toplay alſo the Orator , aud 
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-c:1Cr it Le to pleade, or topraile, or to aduile, that in all three 
cales he 12ay vtter , and allo perſwade both copioully and vehe- 
mently, | 

And your figures rhethoricall, beſides their remembred ordi- 
narie vertues,that is, ſentetiouſnes,& copious amplification,or en» 
largemcut of language,doe alſo conteine a certaine ſweet and me- 
locious manner of ſpcech,in which reſpett, they may , after a ſort, 
be ſaid auricular: becauſe theeareis no leflerauiſhed with their 
currant tune;than the mind is with their ſententiouſnes.. For the 
eare is properly butan inſtrument of conueyance for the: minde, 
to apprehend the ſence by the ſound. And our ſpeech is made me- 
lodious or harmonicall,not onely by ſtrayned tunes , as thoſe of 
Muſick , but alſoby choiſe of ſmoothe words : ahd thus, or thus, 
marſhalling themin their comelieſt conſtruttion and order, and 
alwell by ſometimes ſparing, ſometimes ſpending them more or 
leſſeliberally,and carrying or tranſporting of them farther off or 
necrer,ſfetting them with ſundry relations , and variable formes, 
1n the miniſtery and vſc of words , doe breedeno little alteration 
in man, For to ſay truely , whatels is man but his minde? which, 
whoſocuer haue skil to compaſle,and make yeclding andflexible, 
what may not he x ak. the body to perfourme ? He there- 
fore that hath vanquiſhed the minde of man, hath made the grea- 
tclt and moſt glorious conqueſt , Butthe minde 1s not aflailable 
vnleſle it be by ſenſible approches, whereof the audible is: of grea- 
telt forcefor 1nſtruftion or diſcipline:the viſible,for apprehenſion 
of exterior knowledges as the Philoſopher ſaith . Therefore the 
well tuning of your words and clauſes to the delight of the care, 
maketh your information no leſle plauſible to the minde than to 
the care:no though you filled them with neuer ſo much ſence and 
ſententiouſnes. Then alſo muſtthe whole tale (if it tende to per- 
{waſton) bearehis mſt and reaſonable meaſure , being rather with 
the largeſt, than with the ſcarceſt. For like as one or two drops of 
water perce not the flint ſtone, but many and often droppings 
doo : ſo cannot aferwy words (be they never fo pithic or ſententi- 
ous) 1n all caſes and to all manner of 4/2 ht {o deepe an 1m- 
preſſion, as a more multitude of words tothe purpoſe dilcrectely, 
and without ſuperfluitic yttered:the minde being no leſle __ 

| the 
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ſhed with large loade of fpeech,thanthelimmes-are with heavie i 
burden. Sweetenes of ſpeech, oh Gated atnplification,are ther- 
fore neceſſarieto an excellent Oratorand Poct,ne may i in no 10 wiſe 
be ſpared from any of them. © | 
And firſt of all Ts: your figure that Rye” by: iteration or 
repetition of one word or clauſedoth much. alter and affe& the 
eareand alſo the mynde of the hearcr , and therefore is counted 
a very braue figure both with the Poets and peas) o_ this 
repetition may bein ſcuen ſortes. |.) + 
Repetition 1n the firſt degree we ecall thefi cared? aCc- Anaphoye 
- cording to the Greeke originall,and: is when we make one word orthe * 
begin and as tiiey are wont toſay , lead the daunce to ny verſes FigureotRe- 
Ty lute,as tus. oo 
T 0 thinke on aeath it is a 1mſerie, 
T o thuthe on life it ts a vanitie: 
To rhuuke on the worl{ verily it ts, | 
T 0 thinke that heare manhath no perfit bhiſſe. ; 
And this writte by Sur Walter Retergh of his greateſt miſtreſſe 
In molt excellent verlſcs. 
In vayne mune eyes in Vame wot ore your tears,” 


In vayne my ſighs the (mokes of my defpaires : 
In ai_w pin earch thearth and an aboxe, 


1n vayne ye ſeeks, for fortune keep 
Or as the inoarcneladecalled Cj Luſtic London ſaid very 
Urine” and ikehimſelfe; © 5 
Hany a faire laſſe in London towne, 
Many a bavudie backet borne vp i mewataer 
a broker ina thridbart gowne.' | 
May a bankgrowre ſearceworth ACrOWns. 
Y haueanother ſort of en BR thefc 
e naue re orr rition uike C Ec yi Ant; 

mer when yemakeoneword . in _ = 
which is a, 9g to finiſh many dauſts inthe ide: of foe! Al Counerrams 
verſes or dittic (for to makethem fimih\the verſe in 6ur vulgar i it 
ſhould hinder therime )and becauſe I dofinde feiy of our Engliſh 
makers vſe this figure, [ haueſet you downtwo litle dittics which 


our {clues in our yonger yeares played | the Antiſtrophe,for ſo 
To 


OY 


Iymploche, 
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zs the figures name in Greeke : one table Jone 
Lady , another vpon the meritorious loue of Chriſt our Sauiour, 
thus, | | 


vpon the mutable lone of a 


Her lowly locker that gaue hfe to my lone, | | 16 
With ffitefullſpeacharſthneſſe and crueltie: 11% 
She kild my louelet her rigour remone, 
Her cherefwll lights and/peaches pate 
Renine my lowe: anone with great d1ſdaine, 
She ſhunnes my lowegund after by a traine 
She ſethes my lone,and ſaith ſhe lones me moſt, 
But ſemg her loue, ſo hghtly wonne and loſt: 
1 longd not for her lone, for well I thought, 
Firme is the lows, if tt be as it onght. | 

up ſecond ypon the merites of Chriſtes paſſion towatd man» 
kind, thus, by 
Onur Chriſt the ſore of God,chief authour of all good, 

Was he by his allmight that firſt createdman: 
And with the coſtly price,of his moſt precious bloud,. 

He that redeemed man : and by his inft ance vvan 

Grace ia the ſight of God, his onely father deare, 

And reconciled man: and to make manhis peere |: 
Made himſelfe very man: brief to conclude the caſe, | 

T his Chriſt both God and man, he all and onely is: 

T he man brings manto God and to alt heawens bliſſe. 

The Greckes call this figure Antifrophe,the Latines , conmerſi, 
Tfollowing the originall call him the comnterrarne , e he 
turnes counter in the middeſt of euery mectre. | 

Take me the two former figures and put them into one,and it 
15 that which the Greckes call k , the Latines complex, 
or condyplicatio , and is a maner of repetition , when oneand the 


or the 
$gureofreplic. ſelfe word doth beginand end many verſes in ſute & fo wrappes 


vp both the former figures inone,as he that fportingly complar- 
ned of his vntruſtie nſtreſſe, thus. — " 
WW ho made me ſhent for her loner fakg ? 
Aqne owne miſtreſſe. 
Who would not ſceme my part to take, 
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3 ag ris 
"What makes me now ſo ſore repent 
The Greekes namathis figure pare Haphole he Latina C le 
namethis aw, 
hol | 9 


pe IE to 
esb reduplication ſoxsnothing an Fullor hadrahe cal in 
the hgureofreplie. _ 

Ye haue anvther ſort of repetition when with the worde by 1... 
which you finiſh your verſe, ye beginne the next verſe with the \ orche 


thus : 

Comforte it sr for man to haue awife, 
Wife chaſt and wiſe,and lowly all her life. 
Or thus : 


Towr bentie was the cauſe of my firſt lone, ; 
Looue while 1 line,that 1 may ſore r 


epent. 
The Greelcs call this figure Hradopleſir , Icall him the Redowble 
asthe originall beares. 


Yc haue an other ſorte of repetition, when ye make one worde «wth 
both beginne and end your verſe, which therefore I call the ſlow xt h2tua. 


rctourne,otherwiſe the Eccho fund, as thus: { Ghote 8 
Much muſt he &' beloned,that loneth much, mms. 
Feare many muſt he needs whom many feare. "l 
Voleſſel called him the eccho rnd nottell what name 
ec him,vnleſlet were the ſlow returne. 
oF haue another ſort of repetition when in one verſe or clauſe Epicenxie, 
of a verſe, ye iterate one word without any intermiſſion,as thus: the 
wa bent af that wrought Pmuene woe. yErn 
And this bemoanin departure of adecre friend. Ceocko-hel. 


_ Thechnfeit fta an aſeres ftay, 
_  Withuo ſmallgreefe, J- 7A 
 AndthatofSir W alter R gleghs 
| Wuhwiſdomeseyes bad bat [247-2776 Fenn fortune ſeen, 
T hanhad my loowe, my leone for ener beene, 
| TheGreeks call him E Epceenxiaghe Latines Subiani7:o,wemay 
call him the »»der/ay , me t if we regard his manner of itera- 


tion, & woulddepart from the crighalione _—_ very properly, 


TO 
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- in our vulgar and for pleafurecall him the cxchowſpel;fot'right ag 
the cuckow repeats hus lay,which is but one manner of note ,and 
doth not inſert any other tunebetwixt); and ſometimes for haſt 
ſtammers out two or three of them one.ummediatly after an- 
other , as cxck,, cuck,, euckow fo doth the figure Epizewxss in 
the former yerles, ure, Aaryne , without any intermilfion 
at all. | [062] | , 
Phocke Yet haue ye one ſorte of repetition , which we call the dowbler, 
orthe andis as thenext beforea ſpecdie iteration of one word; but with 
Doubler. ſome little intermulſts by inſerting oneor two words betweene,as 
in a molt excellent dittie written by Sur W alter R glergh thele two 
cloſing verles : | {| 
Yet wuhen I ſavoe my ſelfe to you 94s true, 
I loned my ſelſe,bycanſe my {elfe lowed You, 
And this ſpoken in common Prouerbe: | 
An ape voilbe an ape, by kmd as they ſay, | 
T hough that ye clad him all mpurple array: ; 
Or as we once ſported vpon a fellowes name who was called 
"+168 Wh and for an ill part he had plaid entreated fauour by his 
iend. + 
I prate you intreate no more for the man, 
WW vodcocke woilbe a wooodeocke do vohat ye can. 

Now alſo be there many other ſortes of repetition if a man 
would vie thein, but are nothing commendable, and therefore are 
not obſcrued in good poelic, as a vulgar rimer who doubled one 
word in the endo cuery verſe,thus: aaren,adier, | 

| my face, my face. 
And an other that did the likein the beginning of his verſe, thus: 
T o loue him and loue hnn,94 ſinners ſhould doo. [ 


' 


' 
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Theſe repetitios be notfiguratiue but phaneaſtical,for a figure 
15 euer vicd toa purpole,cither of beautic or of efficacie: and theſe 
laſt recited be to no purpoſe, for neither can yelay thatit vrges 
aftection,nor that it beautifieth'or enforceth the ſence,nor hath a- 
ny other ſubtiliticinit,and therfore is a very fooliſh impertinency 
pprcnnd nota figure. ©, + [Life 119-27 | 
Proſonomaſie, Yehauea figure by which ye play with a couple of 'words or 
Ke © Names much reſembling, and becauſe the one ſeemes to TR 
| th'otacr 
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th'other by manner of 1llution, and-doth; as1t were, nick him., 1 
call him the Nzckxamer , If any other nian- can geue hun afitter 
Engliſh name , I will not be » but lamſure mine is very 
neere the originallſence of Pro/onomaſjia, and is rather a by-name 
geuenin ſport, than aſurname geuen of any earneſt purpoſe; As, 
Teberius the Emperor,becaule he was a great drinker of wine;they 
* called him by way of derifion to his owne name, Caldrus Brberues 
Mero , in ſteadeof ( laudizns T theres Nero: and ſoaielting frier 
that wrate againſt Era/#:z,called hmm by reſemblance to his own 
name,Errans ms, and are mainteined by this figure Pro/onomaſe.r, 
or the Nicknamer. But cuery name geuen in1eſt or by way of a 
ſurname ,if it do not reſemble the true,1s not by this figure, as,the 
Emperor of Greece, who was ſurnamed Conftantinues Capronmn, 
becauſe he beſhit the'foont at the time he was chriſtened : and fo 
ye may ſee the difference betwixtthe figures Artonomaſia & Pro- 
ſonoimnatia. Now when ſuch reſemblance happens betweene words 
of another nature,and not vpon mens names, yet docth the Poet 
or maker finde prety ſport to play with themin his verſe, ſpecial - 
ly the Conucall Poet and the Epigrammartilt. Sir Phi/sp Sidney 1n 
adittic plaide very pretily with thele two words , Lowe and hue, 
thus. 

eAnd allry life I will confeſſe, 
T he leſſe 1 lone, ] line the leſſe. 

And we1n our Enterludecalled thewoer,plaid with theſe two 
words,/ubberand lower, thus , thecountrey clowne came & woed 
a young, maide of the Citie,and being agrecued to come lo oft,and 
not to hauc his anſwere,ſaid tothe old nurle very unpaticntly. 

Iehe pray you good mother tell our young dame, 
Whence [ am come and what us my name, 
1 cannot come 4 Woms euery aay. 
uoth the nurſe. Yen 09 | 
T hey belubbers not lowers that fo wſeto ſay.. 
Or as one replyed to his miſtreſſe charging him with ſome dif- 
loyaltic towards her, 
Prone me madame ere ye fall to reprone, 
Meche mindes ſhontd rather excuſe than accuſe . 
 Herethe words proucand EY and accuſe,do plca- 
11) 
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ſantly encounter,and(as it were)mock one another by their much 
reſemblance:and this1s by thefigure Pro/anomatia,as welay if they 
were mens proper names,alluding to each other, . 
Then haue ter figure which the Latines call 7” radyBlu, and] 
Tradu{tis, thetranlacer:which 1s when ye turneand tranlacea wardanto ma- 
ny ſundry ſhapes as the Tailor doth his garmenc, penn © ſore 
Tran: doplay with him in your dittiezas thus, 
| Who lies in loxe his life is full of Gaver, 
T o loſe his lor, lmelody or bibertie 
But huely ſprites that young and reck/eſſe be, 


T hinke = there t _ g like to theirs, , 
Or as one who mu ori. 29 inhis owne wit, whou Perf 
eaxcdin a verſe very pithily ar pleaſantly, chus. t 


Scire tuum nil eft nfs te ſcare oc [crar alter, 
Which I haue turned into Engliſh,not ſo wg 0 more at 
largeof purpoſe the better to declar thenature of the ſpe: 3 : 


chus, 
T hou vveeneſt thy wvit nowght worth if other wueet it not 
es woel as thou thy ſelfe,but o thing woell 1 woot , 
W ho ſo in earneſt vueenes,he doth in mine adwiſe, . 
Shevu hon/elfe wouleſſe,or more vvittie than vue, + 
Here yeſec how in the former rume this word life is tranlaced 
ntoliue, lung, huely,luelode:& in the latter rime this word wit 
is tranſlated into weete,weene, wotte,witleſle, witty & wiſe:which 
_ ve _— one originall, CA gt 
chauea atruc ſpeach w $C Antipo hora, 
 Tnamehim Repeat is when we will ſceme to abr que- 
©® (tion tothintent we will aunſwereit our ſelues, and is a figureof 


[Pi1!- Figure of re- argument and alſo of amplification . Ofargument becauſe pro- 


yn” , pontng ſuch matter as our er ddulafeis might obie&t and thenta 

anſiycreit our ſelues , wedo vnfurniſhand preuenthimof ſuch 
helpe as he would othernide haue vicd for himſelfe : then becauſe 
ſuch obieQion and anſwere ſpend much language it ſerues as well 
to amplific and cnlargeour tale. Thus for example. : 

Wylie woorldling come tell me 1 thee pr pray, 

I Herein bee fborabng makes thee fo to frett- 

Riohes'alach it tarics not a day, = 


\ 
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the fickle lift ro duvel 


4m +1 Pit 
vu : Ineby chr heww horde fab rbe finae, 
? T hem all at once, good and thrift1e and kmae: 
* - . T hy wiifetd faire but frailemettall to rruft, 

' Sernami?what theeneriwhat treachours and minſt? 
1%, '- Honour perchanceſit reſtes in other men: 

Glerieta ſmonks : but wherein hopeſt thou then? 

In Gods inſtice/and by what merite tell? 

In hut mercy ?onow t eft reel, 

But thy lewd life hath loft his lone and grace, 

Dawnting all hope to put diſpaive in place. 


We read that Crates ya Philoſopher Cinicke in reſpeRt 


of 


the manifold diſcommodities of mans life, held opinion chatit 
was beſt for man neuer to haue bene borne or ſoone after to dye, 
[ Optimuns non naſes vel cuto moriJof whom certaine verſes are left 


written-in Greeke which I haue Engliſhed, thus. 
What hife 1s the hefeſt the needy us full of woe and awe, 
T he wealthie full of brawle and br abbies of the law: 
T o be a maried manhow much art thou b 
Seeking thy reſt by carke , for houſpold wife and child: 
To 4 1s & toyle,to graſe ſome honeſt gaine, 

But ſuch as gotten is with great hazard' and paine: 

T he ſayler of hu ſhippe,the marchant of his ware, 

T he Caldera armes how full of dread and care? 


eA ſhrewd wife brmgs thee bate wine not and nener thrixe, 


(bildren a charge, childleſſe the greate#t lacke aline: 
T outh witleſſe is and fraile, age ficklie ard ſorlorne, 
T hen better to dye ſoone , or nener to be borne. 


CAletrodorius the Philoſopher Stock, was of a contrary opinion 


reverſing all the vg ſuppokitions againſt Crares,thus. 
What life liſt ye to leaa? in good Cutie and towne 


1s-wonne both wit and wealth,Comurt gets " renowne: 


Coumrey keepes 5 in heale and ar 

oo oleſome aires and exerciſe 
' Traffich ut twrnes to ”m_ 
| Fe [and-borne lines 
Howuſholder hath hu 


rater roge romes is, cf at, 


ET 4 
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And makes moe, meales,then doth the Loraly wight: 
Wed and thou haſt a bed, of ſolace and of 80Y, , 
Wed not and hane a bed, of reft without _ | 
T he ſetled lowe ts {afe, (weete xs the lone at large, 
Children they are a ſtore,no children are no charge, 
Luiſtic and 'h 15 youth,old age honourd and wiſe: 


T hen not to dye or be unborne,js beſt in myne adviſe. 
Edvard Earle of Oxford a molt noble & learned Gentleman 
made in this figure of reſponcean emble of defire otherwiſe called 
(#ride which tor his excellencic and wit, Iſet downe ſomepart of 
the verſes, for exainple. Þ 
W hen wert 1 ev borne deſive? 
Inpompe and pryme of May, 
2 wks pr Ka boy wert Ll begor? 
By good concert men ſay, oy 
T ell me who was thy nur ſe? 
Freſh youth m ſugred woy. 
IW hat was thy meate and aayly foode? 
Sad /ighes with great awnoy, 
What hadſt thou then to armke? 
V nfayned lowers teares. 
What cradle wert thou rocked in? 
1873  1n hope denoyde of feares. [y-* 
8. $2 necioſss, Ye haue another figure which me thinkes may well be called 
T5 Collecting not much ſweruing from his originall 1n ſence) the { roſſe-corple, 
* becauſe 1t takes me two contrary words, and tieth them as it were 
in a paire of couples, and ſo makes them agreelike good fellowes, 
as I ſaw once in Frauncea wolfe coupled with a maſtiffe, anda 
ſoxe with a hounde, "Thus itis. | KHER? 1 
T he niggards fault and theonthrifts is all one, [4 
For neither of them both knoweth how to ve his owne, \ 
Or thus. | | 
T he couetons miſer of all his goods ll got, | | 
Afwellwants that he hath as that he hath not," * - \'\ 
In this figure of the Croſſe-conple we wrate for a forlorne loucr 
complaining of his miſtreſle crueltic theſe verſes among other. 
T bus for your ſake 1 dayly dhe, EY 


And 


1 
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And do but ſeeme to line im deede: 
T hus is my bliſſe but miſerie, 
My lacre loſſe without your meede, 
Ye haue another figure which by his nature we may call the Aranaclaſs, 
Rebound alluding tothe tennis ball which being ſmitten withthe ,,o74*. 
racket reboundes backe againe, and where the laſt figure before 
played with two wordes ſomewhat like, this playcth with one 
word written all alike but carrying diuers ſences as thus. 
T he maide that ſoone married ts ,ſdonemarred 1s. 
Or thus better becauſe married & marred be differtt in one letter. 
T 0 pray for you ener 1 cannot refuſe, 
T 0 pray vpon you 7 ſhould you much abuſe. 
| Or as we once ſported vpon acountrey fellow who came to 
runne for the beſt game,and was by his occupation a dycr and had 
very bigge ſwelling legges. 
He us but courſe torunne a courſe, 
Whoſe ſhunkes are bigger then his thye: 
Tet is his lucke a hittle worſe, 
T hat often dyes before he aye. 
Whereye ſee this wordcoxr/e and aje,vſcd in diuers ſences,one 
giuing the Reboxmnde vponthother, 
Ye haue a figure which as well by his Grecke and Latine origi- 
nals,& alſo by alluſion to the maner of a mans gate or going ma 
be called the marching figure , for after the firlt ſteppe all the ell 
proceede by double the ſpace, andſo inour ſpeach one word pro- 
ccedes doubleto the firſt that was ſpoken,and goeth as it were by 
ſtrides or paces: it may aſwell be called ——_ figure,for Cly- Chmax. 
 max1sas much'to ſay as a ladder,as in one of our yoo ſhew- ,, orthe. 
ing how a very meane wan by his wiſedome and good fortune gue. * 
came to great eſtateand dignitie. , 
His vertue made hum wiſe, bis wiſedome brought him wealth, 
- His wealth wan many friends h1s friends made much ſupply: 
Of ardes in weale and woe m ſichneſſe and m health, 
T hus came he from a low,to ſit m [tate ſo hye. 
Or as 1hean de Mehnne the French Poet. 
Peace makes plentie, plentie makes pride,  . 
Pride breeds quarrell, and _ brings warre: 
a 
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439 W arre brings ſpoile, and ſpoule pomertre, | 
Poxertie pacience , and pactence peace: 
So peace brmgs warre,and warre wh peace. | 
Antimerewo'e Yehauea figure which takes a couple of words to play with in 
TL} couiige, © Verſc,and by making them to chaunge and ſhitt one into others 
vv "=>" place they do very pretily exchange and ſhift the ſenceas thus, 
We dwell not here to build vs bores, 
eAnd halles for pleaſure and good cheare: [4 
But halles we build for vs and onrs, | = 
T o awell m them whnle$t we are here. 
Meaninz that we dwell not here to build, but we build todwel, 
as \ve live not tocate,but eate to liue,or thus. 
We w:ſh not peace to maintaine cruellwarre, 
But vve make vvarre to maintame Vs inpeace, 
Or thus. 
If Poefie be , as ſome hane ſaid, 
A ſpeakm itere to the eye : 
a : Lo mak not tak, 
T o be a muet Pocſie, 
Or as the Philoſopher I 1yſonins vwrote, 
With pleaſure if vve wvorks vuhoneitly and ill 
T he pleaſure paſſeth,the badit bideth full: 
Well if vve wvorke with trauaile and wouth paines,, 
T he paine paſſeth and #tillthe good FEMammes. Th 
A wittie fellow in Rome wrate vnder the Image of Ceſar the 
Diftator theſe two verſes in Latine,which becauſe they are ſpoks 
by this figure of Counterchanngel haue turned intoa ah hey of 
Engliſh verſes very well keeping the grace of thefigur 
Brutus for caſting out of IMgs, Was erlagy of C de F 
(«ſar for caſtmg (, onſuls out ts ofSur kings the ot 
Cato of any Senatour not onely the graueſt but alſo the 
prompteſt and wittieſt in any ciuill ſcoffe, nuſliking greatly the 
engrolling of offices in Rome that one man ſhould many at 
once,and a great number goe without that Wereas able men, {aid 
thus by Cornterchannge. | vs 


It ſeemes your offices are very lutle werek,. 
Or very few of you worthy of offices... 


Againe: - | ds 
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In trifles earne#t as any man can bee, 
Inearneit matters no ſuch trifler as hee. 

Yee haue another figure much like to the Sarca/-mr, or bitter Inſultaria, 
raunt wee ſpake of before: and is when with proud andinſolent 3,1 
words,we do vpbraid a man,orride him as we termeit : for which 
cauſe the Latines alſo call it /»/7/tatio , I chooſe to name him the 
Reprochfull or ſcorner ,as when Queene Dude ſaw , that for all her 
great louc and entertainements beltowed vpone/Ezeas, hewould 
nceds depart,and follow the Oracle of his deſtinics , ſhe brake out 
in a great raze and ſaid very di{dainetully. 

Hye thee, and by the wild waues and the wind, 

Seerc Itale and Realmes for thee to raigne, 

If piteous Gods hane power and5t the maynt, 

On ragged rocks thy penaunce thou maiſt f | 

Or as the poct 1««enallreproched the couctous Merchant,who 
for lucres ſake paſſed on no perill ether by land or ſea, thus : 

Goe now and gine thy life onto the wmae, 

T ruiting unto a piece of bruckle wood, 

Foure mches from thy death or ſeauen good 

T he thickeſt planke for ſmpboord that we finde. | 

Yehaue another figure very pleaſant and fit foramplification, 4ne;vheron, 
which to anſwer the Greeketerme,we may call the encounter, but ,_ or the 
following the Latine name by reaſon of his contentious nature, 
wemay call him the Quarreller,for ſo be al ſuch perſons as delight 
intaking the contrary part of whatſocucr ſhalbe ſpoken : when I 
was a ſcholler in Oxford they called cuery ſuch one' /oharnes ad 
oppoſition, 

Good haue 1 doone yougnnuch,harme did I nener none, 
Ready to wy your games your loſſes to bemone, 

W hy therefore ſhould you rutch ſo ſore at my welfare: 
Who onely bred Jour lt oand neuer cauſd your care. 

Or as it is in theſe two verſes where — of Crpids 
bowe,deciphered thereby the nature of ſenſual loue,whoſe begin- 
ning 1s more plcaſant than the end , thus allegorically and by ans 
litneton, | =T 
His bent ts {weete bus [00/4 ts ſormewbat ſowre, 

In wy begunne,end; oft in "_ hawre, 
a 


EFrotema. 
or the 


Quelhtioncr, 


_— — 
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Maiſter Da in this quarelling figure . ; 
Nor lone hath now the force,on me which it oner had, (glad 
T or FR canneither make me mournegor fanors mabe me 

Iſocrates the Greek Oratour was a litle too full of this figure, & 
ſo was the Spaniard that wrote the life of Marcus Aureluy,& ma- 
ny ofour moderne writers in yulgar,vſe it inexceſle & incurre the 
vice of fond affeation : otherwiſe the figure is very comendable. 

In this quarrelling figure we once plaid this merry Epigrame 
of an importune and ſhrewd wife,thus: | 
My neighbour hath a wife,ot fit to make hm thrine, 
But good to kall a quicke man,or make a dead rentne. 
$9 ſhrewd ſhe is for God, ſo cunnmg and /t wiſe, | 
T 0 counter vvith her goodman,and all by contraries. 
For wohen he is merry, ſhe lurcheth endſhe loures, © 
When he ts [ad (be ſmges,or laughes tt out by hogres. 
Bid her be ſtill her tongue to talke ſhall nener ceaſe, 
When ſh eſhouldſpeake and pleaſe for ſpight ſhe holds her peace, 
Bil ſpare and ſve wvill ſhend,bid ſpend ſhe ſpares as faſt, 
W hat firſt ye vvould haue done, be ſure it ſhalbe laſt. 
Say go , ſhe comes, ſay come, ſhe goes,and leanes him all alone, 
Hes husband(as 1 hinke )calles her onerthwvart Tone. 

There is a kinde of figuratiue ſpeach when weaske many que- 
ſtions and looke for none anſiwere, ſpeaking indeed by interroga- 
tion, which we might as well fay by affirmation. This figure call 
the 2neſtiner or inquilitiue, as whan Medea exculing her great 
crueltie vſedin the murder of her ownechildren which ite had by 
laſon,ſaid : | 

W as I able to make them 1 prate you tell, 
And am I not able to marre them all afovell ? 
Or as another wrote very commendably. | 
Why ftrme Lwouh the ſtreame, or hoppe againſt the hill, 
Or ſearch that neuer can be found,and looſe my labour ſtill ? 

( ato vnderſtiding that the Senate had appointed three citizens 
of Rome for embaſſadours to the king of Birhimia, whereof one 
had the Gowte,another the Meigrim,the third very little courage 
or diſcretion to be employd in any ſuch buſineſle, ſaid by way of 
Skofte un this figure. Ti 


Moſt 
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Muſt not { trovve ye ) this meſſage be well ſþed, 
T hat hath neither heart nor heeles, nor hed ? 
Andas a great Princeſle aunſwered her ſeruitour, who diſtruſ- 
ting in her fauours toward him , praiſed his owne conſtancie in 
theſe verſes, 
No fortune baſe or frayle can alter me : 
To whome ſhe in this figure repeting his words : 
No fortune baſe or frayle can alter thee. 
And can ſo blind a vouch ſo conquere mee ? 


The figure of exclamation, I call him [he outcree?] becauſe it 
vtters our minde by all ſuch words as do ſhew any extreme pal- 
fion,wherther it be by way of exclamation or crying out, admira- 
tion or wondering , imprecation or curſing , obteſtation or 
taking God and the world to witnes , or any ſuch like as declare 
an impotent affe&ion , as (haxcer of the Lady Creſſeida by cxcla- 
mation. 

- O ſoppe of ſorrow ſoonken into care, 
O caytife ( reſſeid for now and enermare, 
Or as Gaſcoine wrote very paſllionatly and well to purpoſe. 
Ay me the dayes that I m dole conſume, 
Alas the nt he which woutneſſe wuell mine va: 
O vorongfol vvorld wobich makeſt my fancte fume, 
Fre fickle fortwne,fie, fie thou art my foe : 
Ont and alas ſo frovvard is my chance, 
No nights nor dates,nor vvorldes can me anance. 


Petrarche in a ſonet which Sir Thomas Wiat Engliſhed excel- 
lently well, ſaid in this figure by way of imprecation and obte-. 
ſtation : thus, 

Perake 1 ſaid ut not, 
Nor nener thowght to doo : 
Aſwellas I ye wot, 
I haue no power thereto : 
« And if 1 aid the lot 
i CMay newer flake the knot: 


But ſtratte ut to my paint. 


137 
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« Andif I dideach thing, 
T hat may do harme or woe: 
C ontwuallymay wrmg, 
' My harte where ſo 1 goe. 
*« Report may alwaies rmg: 
Of (hame on me for aye, 
If m my hart did ſpring, 
T he wordes that you doo ſay. 
& Andif 1 dideach ſtarre, 
T hat us in heanen aboue, | 
Andſo forth,&c. | | 
| We vſeſometimes to proceede all by ſingle words , without a- 
Brachiologe, ny cloſe or coupling,ſauing that alittle pauſe or comma 1s geuen 
Cn mz £0 cucry word. Thus figure for pleaſure may becalled in our vul- 
ar the cutted comma,for that there cannot be a ſhorter diuilion 
then at euery words end . The Greckes in their language callit 
ſhort language,as thus. { 
Enuy malice, flattery,di/daine, — | 
Anarie,aecert, falbed , filthy gaine, | 
If chis looſe language be vſed,not in ſingle words , but in long 
clauſes,it is called 4/pzdetonand in both caſes we vtter in that fa- 
ſhion,when either we beearneſt,or would ſeeme to make haſt. 
Pariſon, Ye hageanother figure which we may call the figure of euecn, 
fk ven, PEcauſc it goeth by clauſes of egall quantitic,and not very long, 
F: but yet not ſo ſhort as the cutted comma : and they geue good 
grace toa dittie, but ſpecially to a proſe. In this figure we once 
wrotein a melancholike humor theſe verſes. 
T he poodis geaſon,and ſhort as his abode, 
T he ad bdes long,und eafie to be found: 
Onr life is loathſome,our ſames aheany lode, 
- Conſcience a crit mndge,remorſe a prize goade. 
Diſeaſe,age and acath ſtill in our eare they round, 
T hat hence we muſt the ſickly and the ſound: 
T reading the ſteps that our forefathers troad, 
Rv&h,poore,holy,wiſe,all wot oes to ground. | 
In a proſe there ſhould not be vſed at once of ſuch euen clauſes 
. paſt three or foure at the molt,” | Eh 
TPP When 
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When ſo euer we on your ſpeech by many words or clau- Sinnimia, 


ſes of one ſence, the Gr 
likeor conſenting names:the Latines hauingao fitte terme to giue 
him,called it by aname of cuent,for(faid they)many words of one 
nature and ſence,one of them doth expound another, And there- 
fore they called this figure the [/nterpreter] Ifor my part had ra- 
ther call him the figure of foreJbecauſe plenty of one manner of 
thing in our vulgar we call ſo, «-£neas asking whether his Cap- 
taine Orontes were dead or aliue , vſcd this [tore of ſpeeches all to 
one purpoſe. 
[+ he ale, 
1s he as 1 left him queauing and quick, 
And hath he not yet genen vp the gho#t, 
Among the reſt of th 6 that I hawe lo#t? 
Or if it be in ſingle words;then thus. jd 
What is become of that beautiful! face, 
T hoſe lonely lookes phat fanour amiable, 
T hoſe ſweete features,and viſage full of grace, 
T hat conntenante which is alonly able 
T 0 hull and cure? 

Ye ſee that all theſe words, face, lookes, fauour, features, viſages 
countenance,are in {ence but all one. Which ſtore, neuerthelelle, 
docth much beautifie and inlarge the matter. So ſaid 5 <G , 

Ay faith,my ho truſt jy God and eke my guide, 
m— forth rhyhad to ſane the LON _ the body bide, 

Here faith, hope and truſt be words of one effect, allowedta vs 

by this figure of {tore. 


es call it Sprommzia, as who would ſay, ,.v 


gure of ſtore. 


Otherwhules we ſpeake and be ſorry for it,as if we had not wel Meteneie, 


ſpoken ,ſo that we ſeemeto call in our word againe, and toput in 
another fitter for the purpoſe: for which reſpects the Greekes cal- 
kd this manner of ſpeech the figure of repentance: then for that 
vponrepentancecommonly tollowes amendment;the Latins cal- 
led it the figureof correion,, in that the ſpeaker feemeth to re- 
forme that which was ſaid anuſle. I following the Grecke origi- 
nall;chooſe to call himthe penitent, or repentant :and ſinging in 
honor of the mayden Naan Fo praiſe her for her great- 


nelle of courage,quaſhooting my 


my ſelte,called it fuſt by the name 


or the 


Perureat, 


' 
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Antenagoge, 
or the 
Kecompencer. 


of pride:then fearing leaſt fault might be found with that terme, 
by & by turned this word pride topraiſe:reſembling her Matelty 
eo the Lion, being her owne noble armory , which by aflie con. 
ſtruction purporteth magnanimitie , Thus in the latter end of a 
Parthemade. | | 
O peereles you, or elsno one aline, 
« Yourpreae ſerues you to feaze them all alone : 
« Not pride madame, but praiſe of the lion, 
T 0 conquer all and be conquerd by none, | 
And in another Parthemiade thus inſinuating her Maicſtics 
great conſtancy in refuſall ofall marriages offred her, thus : 
* Her heart is hid none may it ſee, | 
« Marble or flmte folke wveene it be, | | 
Which may imploy rigour and cruelty,than correeth it thus, 
Wot flinte 1 trowve 1 am a her, © 
But Stderite that ſeeles no fire, 
By which 1s intended,that it proceeded of a cold and chalt com- 
plex1on not cally allured to loue. | 
Wehaue another manner offſpeech much like to the repent art, 
but doth not as the ſame recant or vaſay a word that hath bene 
ſaid before, putting another fitter in his place , but hauing ſpoken 
any thing to depraue the matter or partic, he denicth it not, but as 
it were helpeth it againe by another more fauourable ſpeach: and 


- ſoſcemethto make amends, for which cauſe it is called by the 0- 


riginall name in both languages, the Recompencer , as hethat was 
merily asked thequeſtion, whether his wife were not a ſhrewe as 
well as others of his neighbours wiues , anſwered in this figure as 
pleaſantly,for he could not well denicit. ; 
1 muſt needs ſay,that my wife is a ſhrevve, 
But ſuch a hufirvife as I knowv but a fevve. 
Another in his firſt propoſition giuing a very faint c6menda- 
tion to the Courtiers life, weaning to make him amends , madeit 
worſer by a ſecond propoſition, thus : 
T he Courtters life full delicate it x5, 
Bc —_ dr. SONS ener ſet his _ al 
an other ing tq theincoragement of youth in 
aud to be come excellentnlettersand armes ; aid thus : "= 
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Many are the pames and perils to be paſt, 
But great is the game and glory at the laſt. 
Our poet in his ſhort ditties , but ſpecially playing the Epi--Epichonema, 
grammarcift will vſe to conclude and {hue vp his XS with hed 
averſe or two,ſpoken im ſuch fort, as it may ſceme a manner of al- 
lowance toall the premiſes , and that with aioyfull approbation, 
which the Larmes call Acclamarw, we therefore call this figure the 
ſurcloze or conſentmg cloſe as Vir gill when he had largely ſpoken of 
of _ Eneas his ſucceſle and fortuncs —— with this 
cloſe. 
T ama molis erat Roman. condere gentem. 
In Englith thus : 
So huge a peece of wvorke it 14: and /o hie, 
T oreare the houſe of R omane progeme. 
Sir Philip Sidney very pretily cloſed vp a dittic in this ſort, 
What medcine then,can ſuch diſeaſe remone, 
Where loxe breedes hate,and hate engenders lone, 

And we1n a Partheniade written of her Maieſtie, declaring to 
what perils vertue is generally ſubic&, and applying that fortunc 
to her ſelfe,cloſed it vp with this Epiphoneme, 

T han if there bee, 

Any ſo cancard hart to gratch, 

At your glorus: my Queene: mvame, |, 
Repinmg at your fatall raigne : 

I is for that they feels too mach, 

Of your bountee, 

As who would ſay her owneouermuch lenitie and goodneſle, 
made her ill _ : c ow bold —_—_ =p 
Lacretins ( arusthe philoſopher poct inuerghing forc a- 

gainlt theabuſes of choſuperſicions reh1gzon of the Gentils, and 
recompting the wicked fa&t of king 4 m ſacrificing his 
only daughter Iphigema,being a yoong damſellofexccllent bew- 
tie,to thintent to pleaſe the | gods, hinderers of his naui- 


gation,after he had (aidall , cloſed it vpn thisone verſe , ſpoken 
in Epiphonemna. 

T antum relligio potuit ſuadere malor uns. 

In Engliſh thus: 


Bb 


| x 
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 Lowhat anomtrage could cauſe tobe done, _ 
T hepeemiſh ſeruple of blmde religion. 

It happens many times that to vrge and enforce the matter we 
ſpcake of , we go {till mounting by. degrees and encreafing our 
ſpeech with wordes or with ſentences of more waight one then, 
another,& 1s a figure of great both efficacie & ornament,as he that 
declaring the great calamitie of an infortunate prince , faidchus;. 

He loſt beſides his children and his woife, 
His realmeronovuneiege, libertie and life. Sf 

By which it appeareth that to any noble Prince the loſle of his. 
eſtate ought not to be ſo greeuous, as of his honour , nor any of 
them both keto the lackeof hisI1bertie, but that hite is thedeareſt 
detriment of any other . We call this figure by the Greeke origi« 
nall the «4axcey or figure of encreafe becauſe eucry word that is 
ſpoken 1s one of more weight then another, | 
And as we lamented the crueltic of an. inexorable and vafaithfull 
miltreſle. DENY | 

If by the lawves of lone it be a falt, 

T he fauthfull friend, abſence to forget: 

But if ut be(once do thy heart but halt,) 

eA ſecret ſime : vohat forfet ts ſo great: 

es by deſpite inview of enery eye, 

T he ſolenme vowves oft favoxne worth teares [0 ſalt, 
And holy Leagues faſt ſeald wuith hand and hart: 
For to repeale and breake (0 voulfully?” 

But nowo( alas )voithout all inſt deſart, 

Hy lot ts for my troth andmnch goodwill, 

T o reape diſdamne hatred and ruat refuſe, 

Or if ye wvould worke me (ome greater ul: 

And of myne earned ioyes to-ftele no part, 

What els is this(ocraell)but tewſe, 

T by murdring knife the guiltleſſe blond to ſpull, 

Where yeſcehow ſheis charged: firſt with a fault,then witha 
aſecret ſinne,afterward with a foule forfet , laſt of all with amoſt 
cruell & bloudy decde. And thus againein a certaine louers com- 
plaint made to the like fect, | 

T hey ſay it ts armth go ſee thy loner mede,, | jp 
td: 
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Be you cam ſee me wveepe,bat you can /ce me bleede: 

And nexer ſhrinke nor ſhame ne ſhed no teave at all, 

You make my worrnd's your ſelfe and fill them up —_—_ 
| Teayon can ſeeme ſound, and faint for want of breath, 

And gaſpe and-grone for bfe,and ſtruggle Still with death, 

# hat canyou now do more ſweare by your maydenhead, 

T then for to flea me quicke,or ſtrip me bemg dead. 

In theſe verſes you ſee how one crueltie ſurmounts another b 
degrees till it come to very {laughter and beyond, for it is thoughe 
a deſpitc done to a dead carkas to be ancuidence of greater cruel- 
tie then to haue killed him. 

Afﬀter the Auancer followeth the abbaſer working by wordes 
and ſentences of extenuation or diminution, Whereupon we call 
him the D:/ab/cr or figureof Extenuation :and this extenuation is 
vicd to diuers purpoles , ſometimes for modelties ſake , and to a- 
uoide the opinion ofarrogancie, ſpeaking of our ſclues orof ours, 
as he that diſabled himſelteto his miſtreſle thus. 

Not all the 5kall I haue to ſpeake or do, 

W hich litle :5 God wot ( ſet lone apart: ) 
Lineload nor lif+,ard put them both thereto, 
Can connterper'e the ane of your deſart. 

Te may be al{o done for deſpite to bring our aduerſaries in con- 
termpt,as hethat ſayd by one( commended for a very brauc ſoul- 
dicr)diſablmg lam feornefully,thus. 

Aw lie mar( forſoeth )and fit for the warre, 
Good at hand grirpe5,better to fight a farre: 
W hon brug ht weapon m ſyevv as ut ts ſaid, 

| Yea his ovone ſhade hath often made afraide. 

The ſubtilitic of the (coffe licth in theſe Latin wordes [ominus 
& cominus pugnare. Alſo we victhis kind of Extenuation when 
wetake in hand tocomfort or chearcany perillous enterpriſe, ma- 
king a great matter ſeeme {inall,and of litle difficuttie , & is much 
vled by captaines in the warre,when they(to gruecourage to their 
fouldiers)will ſeeme to diſablethe perſonsoftheir enemies, and a- 
baſe their forces, and make light of euery thing that 'might be a 
difcouragementtothe: attempt, as Hawnball didin his Oration 
to his ſouldicrs, when they ſhould ar” 5 paſle the Alpes toar- 

ij 


= 
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ecr Italie,and for ſharpneſle of the weather, and ſeepneſle of the 
mountaines their hearts began to faile them. 


. 


We vſeit againe toexcuſe afault,& to make an offence ſceme 
leſle then it my A aterme more fauorable and of leſle vehe- 
mencie then the troth requires,as toſay ofa great robbery, that it 
was buta pilfry matter : of an arrant ruffan that he is atall fellow 
of his hands : of a prodigall foole,that he is akind hearted man: of 
a notorious vnthrift,a luſtie youth,and ſuch like phraſes of cxtc- 
nuation , which fall more aptly tothe office of = figure Curry 
fanell before remembred. | 
And we vſe the like termes by way of pleaſantfamiliaritie and 
as it were for a Courtly maner of ſpeach with our egalls orinferi- 
ours , as to call a young Gentlewoman Mall for Mary , Nel! for 
Elner : Jack for John, Robin for Robert: or any other like affeed 
termes ſpoken of pleaſure as in our triumphals calling familiarly 
vpon our Muſe,lcalled her Adoppe. Bra 
But woull you wueet , 
My litle muſe my prettte moppe: 
If vs ſhall Ab EAprin Me gs | 
(hoſe me a firveet. L277 
Vnderſtanding by this word{|AoppeJalitle prety Lady,or ten- 
der young thing . For ſo we call litle fiſhes, that be nov fo 
eheir full growth[moppes, Jas whitipg moppes, gurnard moppes. 
Alſo fuch termes A ah tobe Lai ihon and fora kind. 
of contempt;as when we ſay Lordingfor Lord, & as the Spaniard 
that calleth an Earle of ſmall revenue Comrade : the Italian cal- 
leth the poore man, by contempt poxerachio,or ponerixo , the little 
bealt a»2nalculo or anmaluchio , and ſuch like dowanuermes apper- 
teining to this figure, the” Dy/abler] more ordinary in other lan- . 
i 07nd akon, wr? WIN WR openitder odd 
- This figureof retire ho with the w 
we ſpake 2 (prolepſes ) Reked of the ration of a former 
the fgurcof Propolition vttered in generalitic to explane theſame better by a 
Retire, particular dimifion. Bur ther difference is,an that the prope 
reſumes but the matter only. Thus [7er5reJreſumes both the mat- 
ter and the termes , and is therefore one of the | 
of repetition , and in thatreſpett may be called by his apy 
r 
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Greekename the [Re/ownde]or the {{ rerwre ] for this word {44 ] 
ſcrucsboth {ences relound and retue. The vie of this figures ſeep 
in this dittie — 
Lowe hope and death do ſtrre im me much Friſe, 
As nener man but 1 lead ſuch a life: 
For burnmg lows doth wound my heart to death: 
And wohen death comes at call of unoroard graef, 
Cold lngring hope doth feede my faintmg breath: 
Agamiſt my oil and yeelds my cats 1s 6: 
$9 that 1 line,but yet my life 1s ſuch; 
e-1s newer death could preeue me halfe ſo much, 
Then haug ye a maner of Lak, not ſo figuratiue as fit for ar- 


gumentation,and worketh not vnlike the dilemma of the Logici- the Dimem- 


ans,becauſc he pro two or moe matters entierly, and doth as **+ 
it were ſet downe the whole tale or rekoning of an argument and * 
then cleare cuery part by it ſelfe,as thus, , * 

It cannot be but myardſhip or neede, 

Made him attempt this foule and wicked deede: 

Nigaraſhp not, for alvvayes he wvas free, * 

Nor neede, for woho doth not his richeſſe (ec? 

Or as onethat: entreated for a farre young maide who was ta- 
henley the watch in: Landon and carried to Bridewell to be pu- 
niſhed. L 
Novv gentill Sirs let this young muaide alone, 

For either ſhe hath grace of els ſhe hath none: 

If ſhe hane grace, ſhe may m tmme repent, #: 

If ſhe haue none wohat bootes her pumſhmeyt. 

Or as another pleaded his deſerts with his miſtreſle. 
Were it for grace,ov els m hope of game, 
T 0 ſay of my dejerts , it is but vame: 
For vvell in nuwde im caſe ye do them beare, 
T o tell them oft ut bur rhe your eare: 
Be they forgot: as likely ſhould 1 fails, 


T o vvinue woith vor des, vuhere dredes can not preuaile, yo 
ThenhaueyeafigureverFmectefor Oratorsor cloquent-per-  oche © 
ſwaders ſuch as our maker or Poetmuſt in ſome caſes ſhew hum Piltriburer, 


_ [clfeto be, and is when wemay — vtter a matter 11 one 
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entier ſpeach He and will rather do it peecemeale and 
by diſtributi6 of cuery part for amplification ſake,as for exiple he 
that might ſay,a houſe was outragiouſly plucked downe:will not 
be ſatisfied ſo to ſay,but rather will ſpeake it in this ſort: they firſt 
yndermined the groundlills, they beate downe the walles , they 
vnfloored theloftes, they vntiled it and pulled downe the roote. 
For ſoin deede 1s a houſe pulled downe by circuſtances, which this 
figure of diſtribution doth ſet forth cuery one apart,and therefore 
I namc him the ds#r1bwro7 according to his originall,as wrate the 
T uſcane Poet in a Sonet which Sir T homas Wyat tranſlated with 
very good grace,thus. 
Set me vuhereas the ſunne doth parch the greene, 
Or wuhere his beames do not diſſolne the yee: 
In temverate heate where he us felt and ſcene, 
In preſence preſt of people mad or vviſc: 
Set me mhye or yet enlow degree, 
In longeſt mght or inthe ſhorteſt day: 
In cleareſt 1hie,or where clouds thickeſt bee, 
In luitie youth or when my heares are gray: 
Set me m heauen,m earth or els in hell, 
In hill or dale or m the foming flood: 
T hrall or at large, aliue where /o 1 dwell, 
Sicke or tn beadbhn enll fame or good: 
Her will } be,and onely with this thought, 
| Conlent my n ara my chawnce jg naught, 
All which might haue bene ſaid in theſe two verſes. 


Set me whereſoener ye wil, 

I am and voilbe yours ſtill, 'Y 
The zealous Poet writing in provi of the maiden Queene would 
not ſeeme to wrap vp all her moſt excellent parts in a few words 
them entierly comprehending,but did it by a diſtributor or mer:/- 
mu in thenegatiue for the better grace,thus. 

Not your bewtue,moſt gracious ſonerame, 

Nor maidenly lookes ynaintewnd with mareſtie: 

T our ſtately port,ovhich doth not match but ſlaine, 

For your preſence , your pallace and your traine, 

All Princes Conrts mine eye conld ener ſee: 4 

; ot 
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Not your quicke vvits, your ſober gonernannee: | 
7 our cleare for fight, your Faithfull memorie, 

So ſweete features, in (0 ſtaid countenance: 

Nor languages,vith plentuorus Utterance, 

So able to diſconrſe,and entertame: 

Not noble race, farre beyond Ceſar raigne, 
jw 
» 


Runne in right lne,and bloud of nointed 
Not large empire, armes,treaſurs,domame 
Luſtie lmeries,of fortunes dearit darlings: 
Not allthe skulles, fit for a Princely dame, 
YT our learned Muſe,vuith vſe and ſiudze brings. 
N ot true honour ,ne that mmortallfame 

* Of mayden raigne,your only owne renowne 
e-tnd no Q ucenes elr,yet ſuch as yeeldes your name 
Greater glory thandeeth your treble crowne. 

And then concludes thus. 

Not any one of all theſe honord part | 11 
Y our Procely happes,and habites that do mone, (| 
And as it weregenſorcell all the hearts 
Of Chriſten kings to quarrell for your lone, | 
Brut to poſſeſſe,at once and all the good | 
Arte and engine,and enery ſtarre aboue 7 If 
Fortune or kindegcould farce in fleſo and blond, i} 
W as force mough to makg ſo many ſtring 
For your per ſon,huch m our world ſtoode 

By all conſents the minuonſt mayde to wine. 

Where ye ſee that all the parts of her commendation which 
were partitularly remembred in twenty verſes before, are wrapt 
ypinthe two verſes of this laſt part, videl. 

Not any one of all your honordparts, 
T hoſe Princely haps and habutes,&c, 

This figure ſerues for amplification,and alſo for ornament,and 
to enforce perſwaſion mightely. Sir Geffey (haxcer, father of our 
Engliſh Poets, hath theſe verſes following in thediltributor.. 

When faith failes in Prieſtes ſawes, 
And Lords heſtes are holden for lawes, 
And robberie ug tane for purchaſe, 
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eAnd lecheryfor ſolace 
T hen ſhall the R ealme of «Albion 
Be brought to great confuſion, 
Where he might haue faid as much int thefe words : when vice 
- vertue decayeth in Albionghen &c. And as another 
ſaid, £3 
When Prince for his people #1 wakefull and wiſe, 
Peeres ayding wh armes,( ounſellors with admſe, 
Magiſtrate ſmcerely vſmg his charge, 
People preſt to obey,nor let to runne at large, 
Prelate of holy hife, and with denorion 
Preferring pietie before promotion, 
Preest ſtill preachmg,andpraying for owr heale: 
T hen bleſſed is the ſtate of a common-weale. | 
All which might haue bene ſaid in theſe few words, when euec- 
man in charge and authoritie doeth his duety , & executcth his 
fandion well,then is the common-wealth happy. 

The Grecke Pocts who made muficall ditties to be ſong tothe 
lute or harpe,did vſetolinke their ſtaues together with one verſe 
running throughout the whole ſong - is 9s diſtance, and was, 
for the molt part,the firlt verſe of the , which kept fo good 
ſence and conformitie with the whole, as his often repetition did 

euc it greater grace, They called ſuch linking verſe Epimone , the 
tines ver/ics mtercalarss, and we may terme him the Lone-bur- 
den,following the originall,or if it pleaſe you, the Tong repeate: in 
onereſpett becauſe that one verſe alone beareth the whole burden 
of the ſong according to the originall: in another reſpe&t , for that 
it comes by large diſtances to be often repeated, as in this ditty 
made by the noble knight Sir Phrlsp Sidney, | 
Aly true lone hathmy heart and 1 haxe hi, 
By mft exchange one for another genen: 
1 holde hus deare,andmine he cannot maſſe, 
T here never was a better bargaine drmen. | 
| Aly true lone hath my heart and 1 hane hu. 
My heart tm me keepes him and me in one, 
= heart in him hu thoughts and [ences guider: 
e loner my heart for once it was his owne, 
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1 cheriſh his becauſe m me it bides. 
| My true loue hath my heart and 1 hane his, 

Many times our Poet is caried by ſome occaſion to _ ofa Paradoxon, 
thing that is maruelous, and then he will ſeemenot toſpeakeit ye. 
ſimply but with ſome ſigne of admiration, as in our enterlude cal- 
led the Woer. 

1 woonder much to ſee ſo many husbands thrine, 

T hat hane but little wit, before they come towine : 
For one would eaſily weene who [0 Lath lutle wit, 
His wife to teach ut hm,rvere a thing mach wit, 

Or as {ato the Romane Senatour ſaid one day merily to his 
compamon that walked with him , pointing his finger to a yong 
vnthrift in the ſtreete who lately before had ſold his patrimonie, 
of a goodly quititicof ſalt marſhes, lying neere vato {apa ſhore. 

Now 25 ut not, a wonder to behold, 

Y onder gallant sharce twenty winter old, 

By might (marke ye )able to doo more ? 

T han the mayne ſea that batters on his ſhore? 

For what the wanes could never waſh away, 
T his proper youth hath waſted in a day. 
Not har vnlike the vondrer haue ye another figure called Aporie, 
the doub;fu1!, becauſcoftentimes we will ſceme tocaſt perils, and =. 
make doubt of things when by a plaine manner of Back wee 
might athrme or deny him ,as thus ofa cruell mother who mur- 
dred her ownechuld. | 

W ether the cruellmother were more to blame, 

Or the ſhrevud childe come of (0 curſt a dame: 

Or whether ſome ſmatch of the fathers blood, 

Whoſe kinne wvere nexer kinde wor nexer good, 

AMooned her thereto,Chc, 

This manner of ſpeech is vſed when we will not ſeeme ,either E?irropin, * 
for manner ſake or to auoid tediouſneſle , to trouble the judge or rigure of Re. 
hearer with all that wecould ſay, but hauing aid inough already, fereace. 
 wereferre therelt to their conſideration, as he that ſaid thus ; * 

Me thinkes that I hane ſaid, vohat may vvell ſuſſiſe, 
Referring all the reſt, to your better ade | 
The fine _ ſubtill perſwader when F6 uitent is to ſting his 
c 
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aJucrſary,orcls to declare his mind in broad and liberal ſpeeches, 
which might breede offence or ſcandall,he will ſeeme to beſpeake 
>ardon betore hand , whereby his licentiouſnes may be the better 
ii withall, as he that ſaid x | | 

If my ſpeech hap t offend you ary vuay, | 

T hmke at their farlt,that force me [o to ſay. | 
Not much vnlike to the figure of -eference,1s there another with 
ſoimelittle diucrfitie which we call the anp.zrrener , becauſe many 
times 1n pleading and perſwading, we thinke ita very good pol- 


licieto acquaint our tudze or hearer or very aduerſaric with ſome 


part of our Counſcil and adaice,and to aske their opinion , as who 
would ſay they could not otherwiſe thinke of the matter then we 
do.As he that had tolde a long tale before certaine noble women, 
of a matter ſomewhat in honour touching the Sex. | 
T etl me faire Laates if the cafe were your ewne, 
So foule a fault would you hane it be knowen ? 
Maiſter Gorge in this figure, fa1d very ſweetly, 
A!l yore who read theſe lines and shanne of my deſart, 
Ind ze whether was more goed,my hap or els my hart. | 
The good Orator vſeth a manner of ſpeach in his perſwaſion 
and is when all that ihould ſeemeto make againſt him being ſpo- 
ken by tlYotherfide, he will firſt admit it , and in th'end auoid all 
for his better aduantage, and this figure 1s much vſed by our En- 
lth pleadersin the Starchamberiand Chancery , which they call 
to confelle and auoid, if it bein caſe of crimeor iniury,and is a ve- 
ry good way . For when the matter is ſo plaine that it cannot be 
denied or trauerſed,it is good that 1t bewuſtified byconfeſlall and 
auoidance. Icall it the figure of a4@1trrance. As we once wrate to 
the reproofe of a Ladiet faire but cruclms. 
1 haow your witte, l know your pleaſiint tongue, 
Y ore [ome ſweete ſniler,your ſome,but lonely lowrs: 
A beantie to enmour olde and youg. 
T hoſe chaſt deſires, hat noble mmnae of JOUrS, 
eAnl that chiefe part whence all your honor ſprings, | 
A grace to entertame the oreatest kings, | 
A!! this I know:but frane it is to ſee, 
So farre partes ſpitt by to9 much craeltie.. 
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Tn many caſes we aredriuen for betterperſwaſion to tell t® 714.1558, 


cauſe that mooues vs to ſay thus or thus: or els when we w oP 
fortifie our allegations by rendring reafonsto cuery one, this af 
ſignation of caule the Greekces called Etrolograwkachif we might 
without ſcorne of anew inuented termecall [ Tellcarſe | 1t were 
right according tothe Greeke originall:& TIpray you why ſhould 
wenot?and with as good authoritic as the Greekes ? Sir 7 henzas 
Smth ner Maiefties principall Secretary,and a man of great lear- 


ning and grauitie,fecking to geue an Englith word tothis Greeke | 


W ord 5446 called it Spitewed , or w edſ pite, Maſter Secretary 
1 il/on geaing, an Englth name to his arte of Logicke , called 1t 
Witcraft. me thinke ] may ovebolde with like liberty to call the ft- 
gure Ero/ogia[ Tellcarfe.] Andthis manner of ſpeech is alwayes 
conteitined,with theſe words, for, becauſe, and ſuch other contir- 
matiues. The Latines naming no fittenameto geue it in one fin- 

le word,gaueitno haine at a -all,but by circumlocution. We alſo 
call him the reaſon-rendrer,and lcaue theright Engliſh word[Te/ 
cauſe] much better anſwering the Grecke original. Ariſtotle was 
molt excellent in ve of this figure,for he neuer propones any al- 
legation,or makes any furmile, buthe yeeldsa reaſon or cauſe to 
fortific and proue it,vwinich geues it great credit, For example ye 


cucdcs. 
When fortune ſpall haxe ut out all her gall, 
1 truſt g Tool lc » ſhall be to me allowde, 
For I haze {eene a ſmyppe in hauen fall, 
After the ftorme had broke both maſte and ſhrowae. 
And this. 
Good is the thing that mones vs to deſire, 
T hat us to toy the beautywe behola: 
Els were medoners as man endleſſe fire, 
Alwares burning and exer chill a colae. 
And in thele verſes, 
Accuſed though 1 be without de/art, 
Sith none can oo beleene ut not for true: 
For ncuer yet face firſt yehad my hart, 
| Entenged 1 rfele or bewntine.” © 
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_ take thele verſes, fir{t pointing , thanconfirming by ſunili- p19 pong 
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Andain this Diſticque. 
And for her beauties praiſe,ne wight that with her warres: 
For where ſve comes (he ſhewes her ſelfe like ſun among the ſtars. 
And in this other dittie of ours wherethe loucr complaines of 
his Ladies crueltic,rendring for euery ſurmiſc a reaſon, and by tel- 
ling the cauſc,ſecketh(as it were)to get credit, thus. 
Cruel you be who can ſay nay, 
Since ye delight in others wo : 
Unwiſe am 1, ye may well ſay, 
For that I haue,honourd you (6. | 
But blameleſſe I, who could not chu/e, 
T o be enchannted by your eye: 
But ye to blamegthus to refuſe 
Ay ſermice,and to let me ate. | 
Sometimes our erroris ſo manifeſt , or we be ſo hardly preſt 
with our aduerſaries, as we cannot deny the fault layd vnto our 
charge: in which caſe itis good pollicie toexcuſe it by ſome al- 
lowable pretext, as did one whom his miſtreſſe burdened with 
{ome vnkindeſpeeches which he had paſt of her, thus. 
1 ſaid it : but by lapſe of lymg tongue, 
When furie and inſt griefe my heart oppreſt: 
I ſaydn : as ye ſee,both Gb and young, 
When your rigor had ranckled m my bref?. 
T he cruell wound that ſmarted me [6 [ore, 
Pardon therefore ( ſweete ſorrow )or at leaſt 
Beare with mime youth that nener fell before, 
Leaſt your offence encreaſe my griefe the more. 
And againe intheſe, 
I ſpaks amyſſe 1 cannot it 
But canſed by your great diſtourteſie: 
And if 1 ſaid that which 1 now repent, 
 Andſardit not, but by nuſgonernment 
of youthfull yeres,your /elfe that are ſo young 
Pardon for once this error of my tongue, 
And thmke amends can newer come to late: 
Lowe may be curſt,but loue can newer hate, 


Speaking before of the figure [Symecdeche] wee called him 
[CN 
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wicke conceit becauſe he inured in'a ſingle word onely by way No 
[F--"20% Yes or large meaning,but ſuchas was ſpedily | Ange. te 

red by eucry quicke wit ,as by the halfeto vnderſtand the whole, cloſe Foot 
and many other waies appearing by the examples. But by this fi- 
gure Noema] the obſcurity of the ſence lieth not in a ſingle 
word, butin anentier ſpeech,whereof we do not fo eaſily con- 
ceiue the meaning, but as it were by coniecture,becaulc it is wittic 
and ſubtile or darke, which makes me therefore call him in our 
yulzar the [{ 7oſe concen} as he that ſaid by himſelfe and his wife, 
I thanke God in fortie winters that we haue liued together , ne- 
uer any of our neighbours ſet vs at one, meaning that they neuer 
fell out in all that ſpace, which had bene the direRer ſpeech and 
more apert,and yet by intendment amounts all to one, Gl ne- 
uertheleſſe diſſemblable and in effe&t contrary . Powter , 
T reaſorer of England and firſt Marques of Wincheſter, with the 
like ſubtill ſpeech gane a quippe to Sir 1am Gyfford, who had 
married the Marques fiſter , and all her life timecould neuer loue 
her nor like of her company , but when the was dead made the 
greate{t moanefor her in the world, and with teares and much la- 
mentation vttered his gricfe to the L. Treaſorer, 0 good brother 
quoth the Marques,I am right ſory to ſee you now loue my filter 
ſo well, meaning that heſhewed his loue too late, and ſhould haue 
done it while ſhe was aliue, 

A zreat counſellour ſomewhat forgetting his modeſtie, vicd 
theſe words : Gods lady Ireckon my ſelfte as good aman as he you 
talke of, and yet I am not able to do ſo, Yeaſir quoth the party, 
your L. 1s too good tobe a man , I would ye werea Saint , mea- 
ning he would he were dead,for none are ſhrined for Saints before 
they be dead, 

The Logician vſetha definition to expreſſe the truth or nature 0,jſwuy , 
of every thing by his erue kinde and difference, as to ſay wile- | orthe - 
dome is a prudent and wittie foreſight and conſideration of hu- uigerence, 
maneor worldly aftions with their euentes. This definition ts Lo- 

icall . The Oratour vſeth another maner of definition , thus : 1s 
this wiſedome ? no it 1s a certaine ſubti]l knauiſh craftie wit , it is 
no induſtrie as ye call it, but a ccrtaine buſie brainſickneſle, for in- 


dultrie is altuely and vawericd w_ and occupation un honeſt 
C 11} 
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things,everneſle is an appetitein baſe anil ſmall matters, 

It ſerneth many eumes to great purpoſe to preuent out aduerſg. 
ries arguments,and take vpon ys toknojy before what our iudge 
or aducrlary or hearer thinkethjand that we will ſceme to vtter it 
before it be {poken or alleaged by themyin reſpect of which bold. 
nelle to enter to deepely into another mans conceit or conſcience, 
and to be {o priuie of another mans mynde,vaue caulc that this fi. 
gure was called the[ preſezprnors] I will alocall him the figure of 

Procataiep/%s, 1,.-47:300/41.or the prexienter,for by reaſon we ſuppoſe before what 
herein + may be (aid. or perchaunce would be ſaid-by our aduerlary or any 
emorer'= other, we do prenent them of their aduantage, and do catch the 
Preſuppoſall, ball(as they are wont to fay)before1t come to the ground, 
Pale, leis allo very many times vied for a good age 10 pleading 
v1, orperfwation to make wiſe as if weſct but l:ght of the matter,and 
alager, that cherelore we do palle it over Niglitly when in-degde we do 
then intend molt effectually and deſpightfully if it beinuectiue to 
remember it : it isalſo when we will nat ſceme to know a thin: 
and yet we know it well inough , and may be likened to the ma- 
ncr of women, who as thecoman ſaying is, will ſay nay and take it, 
[ hold myprace and will uot /6 J, for ſhame, | 
Themuch vntruth of that uncuill dame: 
For if I ſnould her conllonrs kindly blaze, 
| It would ſomahke the chaſt cares amazg.Cc. | 
Cemmorar'®, Teis ſaid by maner of a protterbiall ſpeach that he who findes 
Cure of abode himſelfe well ſhould not wagge , euen ſo the perſwader findinga 
ſub{tantiall point in his matter to ſerue his purpoſe ſhould dwell 
ypon that point longer then ypon any ther le({ea(lured, and vie 
all endeuour to maintaine that one,& as it were to make hischick 
aboad thereupon,for which cauſe I namehim the figure of aboad, 
according to the Latine name:Some take it not but for a courſe of | 
argument & therefore hardly may one giue any examples therot. 

Nor as arte and good pollicy 1n perſ\waſion bids vsto abide 

Met:i-*, not to ſtirrefrom the potnt of our moſt aduantage, but the ſame 
or we toenforceand tarry vpon with all polible argument, fo doth dil- 


* F % a 
fitting hyure, 


orthe cretion will vs ſometimes to flit from one matter to another , asa 
thing mecte to be forſaken , and another centred vpon,, I call hum 


therefore the ſrrring figure, or figure of remone, like as. the "uh 
| ore 


Remoue. 
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before was called the igurcof aboad. 

Euen fo againe, as1t is wifdome for a perſwader to tatrie and penaf; 
make his aboad as long as he may conueniently without tediouſ. orthe © * 
nes to the hearer , ypon his chicfe proofes or points of the caufſe **® 
tending to his aduantage,and likewifeto depart againe when time 
ſerues,and goeto a new matter ſeruing the purpole afwell . Sois 1t 
requiſite many times for him to talke farre from the principall 
matter,and as it were to range aſicle, to th'intent by ſuch extraor- 
dinary meane to induce or inferre other matter, aſwell or better 
ſcruing the principal purpoſe,and neuertheles in ſeaſon to returne 
home where he firſt {trayed out, This maner of ſpeech is termed 
the ſigure of digreiſion by the Latines, following the Greeke ori- 
ginall, we alſo call him the 4g g/er by alluſis to theſouldier that 
marches out of his array, or by thoſe that Ieepeno order 1n their 
marche,as the battailes well ranged do:of this hgure therenecd be 
geuen no —_— 

Occahon offers many times that our maker as an oratour , or wwedirlo 
p , 
perſwader,or pleader ſhould go roundly to worke, and by a quick orthe : 
and ſwift argument diſpatch his perſwaſion , & as they are woone F**lie difpar- 
toſay not to Iland all day trifling tono purpole, but torid it out 
of the way quickly, This is done by a manner of ſpcech,both figu- 
ratiue and argumentatiue , when we do briefly ſet downe all our 
beſt reaſons ſcruing the purpoſe, and reiettall ofthe ſauing one, 
which we accept to ſatisfic the cauſe : as he that in a litigious caſe 
for land would prooue itnot the aduerſaries,but his clients. 
No man can ſay its his by hertage, 
Nor by Legacie,or T eſt atonrs dewice: 
» Nor that it came by purchaſe or engage, 
Nor from his Prince for any good ſeruue., 


T hen needs muſt it be his by very worong,, 
Which he hath offred this poore plaintife (0 long. TA par 
Though wemightcall this figure very well and properly the = | 


[Paragon ]yet dare I not fo to doe for feare of the Courtiers enuy, J. ger of Wi 
who wall haucno man vſe that terme but after a courtly manner, jects Jar hill 


thatis,in prayſing of horſes,haukes,hounds,pearles,diamonds,ru- 
bies,cmerodes.and other preciqus ſtones; ſpecially of faire women 
whoſe excellencie1s diſcouered by paragonzing or ſetting one to 


Dialogiſmus, 
or 


;e right rCAa* 
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another,which moucd the zealous Poet, ſpeaking of the mayden 
Queene,to call her the paragon of Queenes. This conſidered, 1 
willlet our figure enioy his bei beknowen name,and call him (til 
 1nallordinanie caſes the figure of compariſon: as when a man wil 
ſccme to make things appeare good or bad,or better or worle, or 
more or leſleexcellent, either vpon ſpite or for pleaſure,or any o- 
ther good affeRtio,then he ſets the lelle by the greater,or the grea- 
ter to the leſle, the equall to his equall,and by {uch confronting of 
them together, driues out the true ods that is betwixt them, and 
makes it better appeare,as when weſang of our Soucraigne Lady 
thus,in thetwentieth Parthemuade. | 
eAs falcon fares to buſſards flight, 
As egles eyes to owlates ſight, 
As fierce ſaker to coward lute, 
As brighteſt noone to darkeſt night: 
As ſummer ſurne exceeaeth farre, 
T he moone and exery other ſtarre: 
So farremy Prixceſſs praiſe doeth paſſe, 
T he famouit Oneene that ener was, 
And in the eighteene Partheniade thus. 
Set rich rubie to red eſmayle, 
T he rauens plume to peacocks tayle, 
= me the larkes to lizards eyes, 
T he durkie cloude to azure hie, 
Set ſhallow brookes to ſurging ſeas, 
e-1 orient pearle to awhie peaſe; 
&c, Concluding. 
T here ſail no leſſe an ods be ſcene 
In mme from enery other Queene, | 
Weare ſometimes occaſioned un our tale to report ſome ſpeech 
from another mans mouth,as what a king ſaid to his priuy coun- 


ſell or ſubiea captaine to his ſouldier, a ſouldiar to his captaine, 

a man toa woman,and contrariwiſe: in which report we mult al- 

wales geue to euery perſon his fit and naturall,& that which belt 

becommeth him.For that ſpeech becommeth a king which doth 

not acarter,and a young man that docth not an old:and ſo in cuc- 

ry fort and degree. Yirgi/ſpeaking inthe perſon of Encas, 7 w7+ 
| «7 
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»u and many other great Princes,and ſometimes of meaner men, 
ye ſhall ſee what decencie euery of their ſpceches holdeth with 
the qualitie, degree and yeares of theſpeaker , To which exam- 
ples I will for tius timereterre you. 

So if by way of fiction we wall ſeem to ſpeake in another mans 
perſon,as if king Henry the eight were aliue,and ſhould ſay of the 
towne of Bulleyn, what we by warreto the hazard of our perſon 
hardly obteined,our young ſonne without any peril atall;for litle 
mony delmered vp againe.Or if we ſhould fainc king Edwardthe 
din vader g how his ſucce{lour Queene /arie had loſt 
the towne of Calays by negligence, ſhould ſay: That which the 
Cxord warne,the Talk: hath loſt . This manner of ſpeech is by 
the figure Dalogi/mue,or the right reaſoner. 

In waightie cauſes and for great purpoſes, wiſe perſwaders vſe 
grauc & weighty ſpeaches,ſpecially in matter of aduiſe or counſel, 
for which purpoſe there is a maner of ſpeach to alleage textes or 
authorities of wittie ſentence,ſuch as ſmatch morall do&rine and 
teach wiſedome and good behauiour,by the Greeke originall we - 
call him the direfoxr , by the Latin he is called /ententia: we may 
call him the /age /ayer,thus. , 

« Nature bids vs 4 a lowing mother, 
« To lone our ſelues firſt and next to loue another. P50 


« The Prince that couets allto know and ſee, 
«© Had neede full milde and patient to bee. 


cc hes ſeiches faſter by vs as appeares, 


© Then that which we learne im our tenaer yeares. 
And that which our ſoueraigne Lady wrate in defiance of for- 


cunc, 


N emer thmke you fortune can beare the ſovay, 
W here vertmes force, can cauſe her to obay. 
Heede muſt be- taken that ſuch rules or ſentences be choilly 
made and not often vſed lea(t exceſle breed lothſomneſle. | 
Artc and good pollicie moues vs many times to be carneſt in Sinethriſmus, 


or the 


our ſpeach,and then welay on ſuch load andſo goto it by heapes yu ue $8 


if we would winne the game by multitudeof words & ſpeaches, 


not all of one but of diuers matter and ſence, — 290 caulc the 
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Latines calledit Congeries and we the heapmy fignre,as he that ſaid 

To muſe 1m miunde how faire ,houvy ve hou good, 

How brawe howy free hovy eurteous and howy true, 
My Lad ts doth but inflame my blood, | 
Or thus, 

1adeceme,1 dreame,l do,l taſt,l touch, 

Nothing at all but ſmells of perfit bliſſe. | 

And thus by mailter Edvard D:ar, vehement ſwift & paſſio» 
natly. | | | 
F But if my farth my hopegny lone my true mtent, | 
Hy hbertte,my ſermice vowed,my tnae and all be ſpent, 
Invaime, (*. | | 
But if ſuch earneſt and haſtie heaping vp of ſpeaclies be made 

by way of recapitulation, which commonly is in the end of euery 
long tale and Oration,becaule the ſpeaker ſeemes to make a colle- 
Aion of all the former materiall points, to bunde them as itvere 
ina bundleand Jay them forth to enforce the cauſe and renew the 
hearers memory,then ye may /geue him-more properly the name 
of the[ſrolleftonrJor recapitulatour,and ſerueth to very great pur- 
poſe as inan hympne written by vs to the Queenes Maieltic en- 
titled(1/merua) wherein ſpeaking of the mutabilitic of fortunein 
the calc of all Princes generally , wee ſeemed to exempt her Ma- 
ieſtic of all ſuch caſualtie, by reaſon ſhe was by her deſtinic and 


many dune partes in her,ordained to a molt long and conſtant 


'proſperitie in this world,concluding with this recapitulation, 


But thou art free, but were thou not in deedt, 

But were thou not,come of mmortall ſeeat: 

Nener yborne,and thy mumde made to bliſſe, 

Heanens mettall that ewerlaſtmng EE: | 

Were net thy voit and that thy vertues ſhall, , 

Be deemd drume thy fawour face and all: 

Ani that thy loze , ne name may neuer aye, | 

Nor thy ſtate FHYACe, [tayd by (tinie: A. 

Dread were leaFt once thy noble haxt may feele, | 

Some rufull turne,of her vnſteady woheele, | | 

Many times when we haue runne a long race in our tale ſpo- 

ken to the hearers, we doſodainly flye out & either ſpeake or cx- 
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claime at ſome other perſon or thing, and therefore the Greekes 
call ſuch fizure (as we do)the turnway or turnetale,& breedeth by 


ſuch exchaungea certaine recreation to the hearcrs minds, as this 
vicd by aloner tohis vnkind miſtreſle. | 
And as for you( faire one 4 now by proofe ye finde, 
T hat rigour and mgratituae ſoone kill a gent le minde. 

And as we 1n our triumphals, ſpeaking long to the Queenes 
Maicltie,vp6 the ſodaine we burſt out in anexclamation to 7/hee 
bu;,ſceming todraw ina new matter,thus, 

But O Phebus, : 

All phſtering m thy gorgeous gowne, 

w Ye as. von fo 4 lules dovune 
And dwvell with vs, | 


But for a day, 


Icould tell thee cloſe inthine eare, 
A tale that thou hadſt leaer hcare 
1 dare weell ſay: 


T hen ere thon woert, 
T 0 hiſſe that unkind runneavvay, 
Who wvas transformed to boughs of bay: 
For her curſt hert. &c. 
And ſo returned againe to the fir{t matter. 
The matter and occaſion leadeth vs manytimes todeſcribeand Hyporipoſir, 
ſet foorth many things,in ſuch ſort asit ſhould appeare they were , * _... 


; the counterfait Fi. 
truly beforeour eyes though they were not preſent , which to do repreſentation |} 


it reqyircth cunning; for nothing can be kindly counterfait oxre- 
preſented in his abſence, but by great diſcretion in the doer , And 

if the things we couct to deſcribe benot naturall ornot veritable, 

than yet the ſame axcth morecunningto do it ,becauſe to faine a 

thing that neuer wasnor is like to be, proceedeth of a greater wit 

and [harper inuention than todeſcribe things that be true. 

And theſe be things that a poet or maker is woont to deferibe Proſepo- 
ſometimes as trucor naturall , and fometunes to faine as artificiall 94294. 
and not true. 7:2. The viſage, ſpeach and countenance of any per-= 
ſon abſent or dead: and this kinde of repreſentation is called th 
Counterfait countenance ; as Homer doth in his 1hades , duerle 
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perſonages : namely Achilles aud T her/es, according to che truth 
audnot by {ction . And as our poet {Hawcer doth in his Canter. 
bury talcs ſet forth the Sumner, Pardoner, Manciple, and thereſt 
| of the pilgrims, molt naturally and pleaſantly, | 
| Proſopopeie, Putif ye wil faincany perſon with ſuch features,qualities & c6- 
eo ZH; Aitios,oriFyewilateribute any humane quality,as reafonor ſpeech 
pcrivaation. tordobecreatures or other inſcnſible things, & do ſtudy(as one may 
ſay)to giue thea humane perſon, it 15 not Pro/opograpbia,but Pro- 
ſopopera,becauſe it 15 by way of fifties , & no prettier examples can 
be g1ucn to you thereof , than in the Romantof the roſe tranſlated 
- out of French by Chamcerdeſcribing the perſons of auarice,cnwe, 
old age,and many others,whereby much moralitic is taught, 
Cronographia.' 90 if we deſcribe the time or ſeaſon of the yeare,as winter,ſum- 
or the merharuc{t, day, midnight, noone, cucning, or ſuch like: we call 
Coumenur ſuch deſcription the counterfait time. Cronographiaexamples are 
cuery here to be found. | 
Topographia, And if this deſcripti6 be of any true place,citie, caſtell,hill, val- 
FE = ley or ſea,& ſuch like:we call it thecounterfait place T opographia, 
OuUNnrteridit | . | 
place. orif ye tayne places vntrue, as heauen, hell, paradiſe, the houſeof 
fame,thepallace of the ſunne, the denne of theepe, and ſuch like 
which ye thall ſeein Poetes : ſo did Chaxcer very well deſcribe the 
country of $alxces in Iraliegwhich ye may ſee, in his report of the 
Lady Gryfjll | 
DPragmgte- Bur if ſuch deſcription be made to repreſent the handling of a- 


a cor ny buſines with the circumſtances belonging therevnto as the 


WEE Counterfair manner of a battell, afeaſt,a marriage, a buriall or any other mat- 


| - aon. 


ter that licthin feat and aftiuitie : we call t then the counterfait 
ation [Pragmatographia.)] | 

In this figure the Lord Nicholas V aux a noble gentleman , and 

much delightedin vulgar making,& a man otherwiſe of no great 

learning but hauing herein a maruelous facillitie,made a ditticre- 

preſenting thebattayle and aſſault of (#pide, ſo excellently well, 

as for the gallant and propre application of his fition in euery 

part, I cannot chooſe but ſet downe the greateſt part of his ditey, 
for in truth it can not be amended. | 

When Cupid ſcaled firſt the fort, _ 
W herein my hart lay wounded fore © : 
| | The 


_ — 
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T he battrie was of ſuch a ſort, 

T hat 1 miuſt yeeld or die therefore. 
T here ſaw 1 loue vpon the wall, 
How he his banner did diſplay, 
Alarme alarme he gan to call, 
And bad his ſouldiers keepe aray. 

T he armes the co that Cupid bare, 
Were pearced harts with teares beſprent : 
In ſiluer and ſable to declare = 
T he ſtedfaFt lone he atvuates meant. 

T here might you ſee hus band all dreit 
1n colours like to vuhite and blacke, 

With pouder and vuuth pellets preſt, 

T o brmg them forth to ſpoile and ſacke, 
Good woillthe maiſter of the ſhot , 
Stood in the R ampire brane and proude, 
For expence of pouder he ſþared not, 
Aſſault aſſawlt to crie aloude. 

T here might you heare the Canons rore, 
Eche peece ditharging a lowers looke,C&c. 

As welltoa good mm 


er and Poet as to an excellent perſwa- Omiofir. 


der in proſe,the figure of Smmihtude is very neceſlary,by which we ,..97, 


not onely bewtific our tale , but alſo very much inforce & inlarge 
it. I ſay inforce becauſe no one thing more preuaileth with all or- 
dinary iudgements than perſwaſton by ſamiltnude . Now becauſe 
there are ſundry forts of them , which alſo do worke after diverſe 
faſhions in he han conceits, I will ſet them all foorth by a tri- 
plediuifton, exempting the generall S-lzxde as their common 
Aunceſtour,and I will cal him by the name of Reſemblance with- 
out any addition , from which I deriue three other ſorts : and giue 
eucry one his particular name, as Re/emblarce by Pourtrait or I- 


magery,which the Greeks call /con,Keſemblance morall or miſti- | 


call, which they call Parabola, & Reſemblance by example, which 
they call Parad;gma , and firlt we will ſpeake of the generall re- 
ſemblance,or bare ſarditude,which may bethus ſpoken. 
But as thewatrie ſhowres delay the raging wind, 
So doeth good hope cleane put —_ —_ out of my mind, 
| Dd-uj  * 
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An in this other lilzening the forlorne Jouer to a ſtriken deere, 
T hen as the ſtrilen deere gwithdrawes himſelfe alone, | 
$o do I ſeeke ſome ſecret plategwhere 1 may make my mone, + 
And in this of ours where we liken glory to alhadoyy. | 
es the ſuadow (his natwere beyng ſuch, ) | 
Followeth the body, vohether it will or no, 
$9 dveth glorygrefuſe it nereſo much, 
' Watt onverine, be tan woenle or 7/0, 
And enten as the ſnadow m his hind, 
What time it beares thecarkas company, 
Goth oft before,and often comes behind: 
$9 doth renowme,that raiſeths ſo hye, 
( ome to vs quicke ſometime not nll vve dye. 
But the glorythat growth not oner faſt, 
1s exer great,and hkelieft long to laſt, | 
Againe in a ditty toa miltreſle of ours, where we likencd the 
cureof Loue to Achilles Jaunce, | | 
T he launce ſo bright,that made T elephus worn, 
T he ſame ruſty,/alued the fore agame, 
So may my meede (Madame )of you redownd, 
Whoſe rigour vas firft anthour of my paine, | 
The 7 nkan poet victh this >. raw ,inuring as well by 
D:ſſimulitude as Siulutadelikening himſelfe(by Implication)to the 
flic,and neither tothe eagle nor to the owle : very well Engliſhed 
by Sir Thomas Wiat after his faſhion,and by my ſelfe thus: 
T here be ſome fowles of ſight ſo prowd andſtarks, 
eAs can behold the [unne,and neuer ſhrinke, 
Some ſo feeblegas they are faine to vumke, 
Or neucr come abroad till it be darke: 
Others there be ſo ſample,as they thinke, 
Becanſe tt ſhines go ſport them in the fire, 
And feele unware,the wrong of their acſire, 
Fluttrmg anualſt the flame that doth them burne, 
Of this lait ranke(alas) am 1 aright, 
For in my ladzes lookes to ſtend or turne 


I hane no poyver ne find place to retire, 


Where any darke may ſhade me from her fight 
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But to her beames ſo bright whulft 1] aſpire, 
Tperiſh by the bane of my delight. 
Againe1n theſe likening a wiſe man to the true louer, 
eAs true loue is content with his emtoy, 
And asheth no'witneſſe nor no record, 
And as faint lowe us enermore moſt coy, _ 
T o boaſtand brag his troth at every woord: 
Emnen /o the we voithouten other meede: | 
Contents him with the guilt of his good deede. 
And in this reſembling the learning of an cuill man to the 
ſcedes ſowen in barren ground. 
As the good ſeedes ſowen m fruitful ſoyle, 
Bring foorth fayſon when barren doeth them ſpoile: 
So dveth ut fare nhen much good learnmg hits, 
V pon ſprewae willes and ill 2 fFoſed wits, 
Andin theſe likening the wiſe man toan idiot, 
eA ſage man ſaid,nany of thoſe that come 
To Athens ſthoole for wiſdome,ere they went 
T hey firit ſeem'd wiſe,then lowers of wiſdome, 
T hen Orators then idiot s,which is meant 
T hat mm wiſdome all ſuch as profite moſt, 
Are leait ſurlu,and little apt to boat, | 
Againe, fora louer , whoſecredit ypon ſome report had bene 
ſhaken,he praycth better opinion by {1militude. 
Aﬀter ull crop the ſeyle muſt eft be ſowen,. 
end fio ſmpwracke we ſayle to ſeas again, 
T hen God forbid whoſe fault hath once bene knowen, 
Should for ener a ſported wight remaine. 


And 1inthis working by reſemblance inakinde of diſlinulityde 
betweene a father and a maſter. 

It fares not by fathers as by maitersit doeth fare, 

For a fooliſh father may get a wiſe ſonne, 

But of a fooliſh maſter it haps very rare 

1s bread a wiſe ſernant where eger he wonne. 
And in theſe, Iikening the wife man tothe Giant, the fooleto 
the Dwarte. g A Vas | Sy, 
Set the Giant deepe ma.dale,the awarfe *pon an hill; 


Icon. 
or 
Reſe.nblince 
by imageric, 
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Yet will the one be but a dwarſe,th other a giant ſtill, 
So wii! ihe wiſe be great ant! high,euen im the loweit place: 
T he foele when he 15 maſt aleft will ſteme but low ard baſs, 
Buc yhen we hken an humane perſon to another 1n counte. 
nauncc,[tature,ſpcachor other qualitie,it 1snot called bare reſem- 
blance , but reſemblaunce by imagerie or pourtrait , alluding to 
the painters terme,who yeldeth toth'eye a viſible repreſentatis of 
the thing he defcrites and painteth in his table . So we commen- 
din” licr Maicltic for wiſedome; bewtie and magnamminic like- 
nedher to the Serpent, the Lion and the Angell, becauſeby COM» 
mon vſurpation,nothing is wiſer then the Serpent,more couragi- 
ous then the Lion,more bewrifull then the Angell. Theſe are our 
verſcs in the end of the ſcuenth Purthenrage. | 
N ature —_ woorkes amiſſe, 
In womans breſt by paſſing art: 
Hath lodged {iife the Lyons hart, 
And feately fixt wouth all good grace, 
T o Serpents head an Angels face. | 
And this maner of reſemblaunce is not onely performed by 


| likening of lively creatures one to another , but alſo of any other 


naturall thing,bearing a proportion of fimilitude,as toliken yea- 
low to gold , white,to ſiluer, red fo the roſe, ſoft toſilke, hard to 
the ſtone and ſuch like . Sir Phr/jp Sidney in the deſcription of his 
miſtreſle excellently well handled this figure of reſembles by 
imagerie , as ye may ſec in his booke of Archadia : and ye may lee 
the like,of our doings , in a Parthemade written of our ſoueraigne 
Lady , wherein wereſemble euerypare ofher body to ſome natu- 
rall thing of excellent perfeftionin his kind , as of her forchcad, 
browes and haire , thus. . | | 

Of ſluer rrvas her forehead bye, 

Her browes two bowes of hebemte, 

Her treſſes truſt were to behold 

Frizled and fine as fringe of gold. 

Andofher on. my [* 

T wo lips worought ont of rubierocke, 

Like leanes to ſhut and to ek, 

As portall dove in Princes c 7 

A golden tongue mmonth cf amber . 
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And ofher eyes. - 

; Hereyes God wot wohat ſiuffe they ave, 

1 durſt be ſwarne each is a ſtarre: 

As cleere and bright as woont to guide 

T he Pylot in his vinter tide. 

And of her brealts. | 
Her boſome ſleake as Paris plaiter, 
Helde wp two balles of alabaſter, 

Eche byas was a little cherri: 

Or els 1 thinke a itrawberie. 
Andallthereſt that followeth,which may ſuffice to exemplife 
your 1.gurcof 7coy,or reſemblance by imagerie and portratt. 

But whenſocuer by your fimilitude ye,will ſeeme to teach any Parabola, 
moralitic or good leſlon by ſpeeches muſticall and darke , or farre g.g;vunce 
fette, vnder a ſence metaphoricall applying one naturall thing to wiltcall 
another, or onecaſc to another, inferring bythem a like conſe- 
quence in other caſes the Greekes call it Parabo/a, which terme 
is alſo by cultome accepted of vs: neucrtheleſle we may call him 
in E112 luth the reſemblance miſticall : as when we liken a young 
ciulde to agreenetwigge which ye may caſilic bende euery way 

elit: oran old man who laboureth with continuall infirmities, 


' 
| 
(ba dneand drickfie oke. Such parables wereall the preachings | i 


of Chrilt in the Goſpell, as thoſe of the wife and fooliſh virgins, 
of the euil (teward, of the labourers in the vineyard, and anum-. Wl | 
ber more. And they may be fayned aſwell as true : as thoſe fables þ 
of £/ope,and other apologies inuented for dotrine ſake by wiſe 
and grauc men. | 

Finally,if in matterof counſell or perſwaſion we will ſceme to | 
liken one caſe to another,ſfuch as AC ordinaril in mans affaires, Tony 
and doe compare the palt with the preſent, gathering probabili- zrecemblance 
tie of like Goel _ the things wee ads in Þy example, 
hand : orif yewill-draw the radgements precedent and authori- 
zed by antiquitie as veritable,and peraduenture fayned and iima- 
gined for ſome purpoſe,into {imilitude or dilſimilitude with-our 
preſent ations andaffarresgt is called reſemblance byexample:as 
if oneſhouldfay thus, «Alexander the great in his Kon to + + 
a et RICE 47" Spaine,lodid Ce/ar _ 


c 


4 v, 
| 


| 


Exargaſia. 


Tix Gorgious, & the Greeks call it [Exargaſis] the Latine [| ExpoluioJaterme 
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in Feypt, therfore all great Captains & Generals ought todoe it. 
And thus azaine, It hath benealwayes vſuall among great and 
maz2nanimous princes in all ages,not only to repulſeany injury & 
inuaſion from their one realmes and dominions, but alſo with a 
charitable & Princely compallion to defend their good neighbors 
Princes and Potentats,from all oppreſlion of tyrants & wlurpers. 
So did the Romaines by their armes reſtore many Kings of Aſia 
and Aﬀeicke expulſcd out of ther kingdoms.So did K. Edward. 
reltabliſh Ba/ro/rightfull owner of the crowye of Scotlid againſt + 
Robert le bruz no lawfull King. So did king zrd the third aide 
Damneeter king of Spaine againſt Herrybaltard and yiurper . So 
haue many Engliſh Princes holpen with their forces the poore 
Dukes of Britaine thetrancient friends and allies, againſt the ou- 
trages of the French kings : and why may not the Queene our | 
foucraine Lady with like honor and godly zele yeld protetion to 
the people of the Low countries, her necrelt neighbours to reſcue 
thema ec people from.the Spanith ſeruitude. | 
And as this reſemblance 1s of one mans ation to another , ſo 
may it be made by examples of bruite bealtes , aptly correfpon- 
ding in qualitie or cuent, as one chat wrote certaine prety verſes ' 
of the Emperor 14aximinzz,to warne him that he ſhould;not glo- 
ry too much in his owne ſtrength,for ſo he did in very deede,and 
would take any common ſouldier to taske at wra(tling , or wea- 
pon,or inany otheradtiuitie and feates of armes, which was by the 
wiſer ſort miſliked theſe were the verſes. | 
T he Elephant is ſtrong,yet death doeth it ſubdue, 
T he bull 1s ſtrong, yet cannot death eſchue. 
T he Lionſtrong,and ſlaine for all his flrength: 
ae ftrongget kilde x5 at the length. 
Dread thou many,that dreadeZt not any one, | 
Many can hill, that carnot kill alone. pill 2/211 
And ſo it fell out,for Maxmanuc was ſlaine in amutinie of his 
fouldiers , taking no warning by theſe examples. written for hs 
admonition. | CHAP. XX. | 
T he laft andprincipall figure of our poeticall Ornament. 
Or the glorious luſtre it ſetteth vpon our ſpeech and language, 


tranl- 


-— 
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transferred from theſe poliſhers of marble or porphirite , who af- 
_ teritis rough hewen & reduced to that fathis they will,do ſet vp- 
on it a goodly. glafle, fo ſmoth andclecre as ye may ſee your face 
in it , or otherwiſeas it fareth by the bare and naked body , which 
beingattired inrich and gorgious apparell, ſeemeth to the com- 
mon vſage of th'eye much more comely & bewtifull then the na- 
turall. So doth this figure(which theretore I call the Gorg:ors)po- 
liſh our ſpeech & as it were attire it with copious & pleaſant am- 
plificationsand much varietie of ſentences all running vpon one 
point &to one 1ntet:ſo as I doubt whether I may terme it a figure, 
or rather a maſle of many figuratiueſpeaches , applicd tothe bew- 
tifying of our taleor argumet. In a worke of ours intituled Phils- 
calia wehaue ſtrainedto thewthe vie & application of this figure 
and all others mentioned in this booke , to which we.referre you. 
I finde none example in Engliſh meetre , ſo well maintayning 
this figure as that dittie of her Maicſtics owne making paſling 
ſiveete and harmonicall , which figure beyng as his very origi- 
nall name purportcth the moſt bewtifull and gorgious of all 0+ 
thers , it asketh in rcaſon fo be reſcrued for a laſt complement, 
and deſciphred by the arte of a Ladies penne , her ſelte beyng 
the molt bewtifull , or rather bewtie of Queenes . And this was 
the occaſion : our ſoueraigne Lady perceiuing how by the Sc. 
Q. reſxdence within this Realme at ſo great hibertie and caſe ( as 
were skarce mecte for ſo great and daungerous a pryſoner,)bred 
ſecret tations among her people,and made many of the nobilitic 
incline to fauour her partic : ſome of them defirous of innoua- 
tion inthe ſtate : others aſpiring to greater fortunes by her li- 
bertie and life . The Queene our ſoueraigne Lady to declare that 
{he was nothing ignorit of thoſe ſecret practizes, though ſhe had 
long with great wiſdome and pacience difſembled it , writeth 
this ditty molt ſweet and ſententious,not hiding from all fuch af- 
piring mindsthedaunger of their ambition anddifloyaltie:which 
afterward fell out molt eruly by th'cxemplary chaſtifement of 
ſundry'perſons , who in fauour of the ſayd Sc . Q. decli- 
ning from her Maieſtie , ſought to interrupt the quict of the 
Realme by many cuill and vndutifull prattuzes. The ditty is as 
followeth. 
Ee jj 


—_— * A. —_—_— 
4 4 
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T he doubt of future foes,exiles my preſent toy, | 
And wit me warnes to ſhun ſuch ſnares as threaten mine annoy, 
For falſho od nowvv doth flow,and [ubie? faith doth ebbe, "4 
Which would not be.if reaſonrul'd or wiſdome wen d the webbe, 
But clowdes of to:5 vntried do cloake aſpirmg mmdes, | | 
W hich turne to raigne of late repent,by courſe of changed vines, 
T he toppe of hope ſuppoſed ghe roote of ruth wil be, | 
Andfruteleſſe alitheir graffed guiles,as ſhortly ye ſhall ſee. | 
T hen dazcld eyes wouh pridegrohuch great an;bition blinds, | 
Shalbe wnſeeld by wvorthy wight s,vboſe foreſight falſhood finds. 
T he daughter of debate,that che diſtord doth ſorve | 
Shal reap no =” where formor rule hath taught f1l peace to growe. 
No forreine banmſht vvight ſhall ancre in thxs port, * 
Onur realme ut brookes no ſtrangers force,let them elfirvhere reſort. 
Our ruſty furvorde woith ret ſhall firſt his edge employ, © 
T opolle their toppes that ſeeke, ſuch change and gape for 1y, | 
| Ina workeof ours entituled [Philo Cala] where we entreat of 
the loucs betwene prince Philo and Lady Cata,m their mutuallet- 
ters,meſſages,and ſpeeches:we haue {trained our mule to ſhew the 
vicand application of this figure,and of all others. [| 
CHAR XXL | 
Of the vices or deformuties in ſpeach and voriting | 
| principally noted by auncient Poets. | 
T hath bene faid before how by ignorance of the maker a good 
figure my become a vice,and by his good diſcretion ,a! vicious 
ſpeach gofora vertue inthe Poeticall ſcience. This ſaying 1s to 
be explaned and qualified , for ſome maner of ſpeaches are al- 
wayes intollerable and ſuch as cannot be yſcd with any decencic, 
but are cuer vndecent namely barbarouſteſle,incongruitie, ill dif- 
poſition, fond afteRation,rulticitie,and all extreme darkneſle,ſuch 
as it is not poſſible for a man to vnderſtand the matter without an 
mterpretour,all which partes are generally to be baniſhed out of 
cuery language, vnleſſe it may q——_ that the maker or Poct do- 
it for the nonceas it was reported by the Philoſopher Heraclirus 
that he wrote in obſcure and darke termes of purpoſe not to be 
vaderitood, whence he merited the nickname Scorms , otherwiſe 
I ſce not but the relt of the common faultes may be __—_— 
| | . 1OMC» 
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ſometimes,or paſle without any great reproofe- , not being vſed 
ouermuch or out of ſeaſonas I ſaid before: ſo as cuery ſurpluſage 
or prepoſterous placing or vndue iteration or darke word , or 
doubtfull ſpeach arenot ſonarrowly to be looked vpon in a large 
poeme, nor ſpecially in the pretic Poelics and dewles of Ladies, 
and Gentlewomen makers,whom we would not hauc too preciſe 
Poets leaſt with their ſhrewd wits, when they were maried they 
might becomea little too phantaſticall wiues, neyertheleſle be- 
cauſe we ſcem to promiſe an arte, which dothnot iuſtly admitany 
wiltul crrour in the teacher,and to th'end we may not be carped at 
by theſe methodicall men , that we haue omitted any neceſlary 
point in this buſineſſe to be regarded , I will ſpeake ſomewhat 
touching theſe viciolities of language particularly and brief- 
ly,leauing no little to the Grammarians for maintenaunce of the = 
ſcholaſticall warre, and altercations: we for our part condeſcen- 
ding 1n this deuiſe of ours,to the appetiteof Princely perſonages 
& other ſo tender & queſte complex10ns in Court,as are annoyed 
with nothing more then long leſſons and ouermuch good order. 


CHAP. IX F1 : 
Some vices in ſpeaches andvuritmg are alwayes mntollerable, 
ſome others now and then borne wuthall by licence 
of approued authors and cuStome. 


es fouleſt vice in language is to ſpeake barbarouſly : this ,, _, dias! } / 


terme grew by the great pride of the Greekes and Latines, «© 


whe they were dominatours of the world reckoning no language Fo7cn ſpeech Wh 


fo ſweete and ciuill as their owne,and thatall nations beſide them 
ſclues were rude and vncmuill, which they called barbarous : So as 
when any ſtraunge word not of the naturall Greeke or Latin was 
ſpoken,in the old time they called it barbarime, or when any of 
their owne naturall wordes were ſounded and pronounced with 
| ſtraungeandill ſhapen accents,or written by wrong ortographie, 
as he that would fay with vs in England,a douſand B a thouſand, 
eterday, for yeſterday, as commonly the Dutch and French peo- 
ple do, they ſaid it was barbarouſly ſpoken . The Italian at this 
day by like arrogance calleth the Frenchman, Spaniard , Dutch, 
Engliſh,and all other breed behither _ mountaines Appenmnes, 
e bj 


as 


—_— 


PF: -*" 
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T ramontani,as who would ſay Barbarous, This termebeing then , 
ſo vſcd by the auncient Greckes , there haue bene ſince, notwiti- 
Niding who haue digged for the Etimologie ſomewhat deeper, 
and many of them haue ſaid that it was ſpoken by the rude and 
barking languageof the Africans now called Barbarians , who 
had great trathcke with the Greekes and Romanes, but that can 
not beſo , for that part of Africke hath but of laterecciucd the 

name of Burbaric,and ſome others rather thinke that of this word * 


Barbarous,that countrey came to be called Zarbaria and but few 


eares in reſpe&t agone . Others among whom is hay Leon a 
Taiud of Granada,will ſeeme to deriuc Barbaria.from this word 
Bar twilc iterated thus Barb4r,as much to ſay as flye, flye, which 
chaunced in a perſecution of the Arabians by ſome ſeditious Ma- 
homectanes in the tune of their Pontit , Habaul mami, when they 
werchad inthechaſe,& driucn out of Arabia Weſtward into the 
countreys of 11awritama, & during the purſuite cried one vpon 
another flycaway,flye away,or vaſe paſſe, by which occaſi6 they 
ſay,vhenthe Arabians whuch were had in chaſe came to{tay and 
{cttle them ſelues in that part of Aﬀrica,they called ie Barbar,as 
much to lay,the region of their flight or purſuite. Thus much for 


the terme,thoughnot great! F Pejencne to the matter, yet not vn- 


| Soleciſmus, . 


oO 
Incongruue, 


i # | Cacorolia, 


l as 
Fonde aflc la 


L Þ tion , 


pleaſant to knoy for them that delight in ſuch niceties. | 

Your next intollerable vice is /o/cce/- or 1ncongruitie,as whe 
weſpeake falſe Engliſh,that is by miſuſing the Grammarreal/rules 
fo be obſerued in caſes, genders, tenſes and ſuch like, euery poore 
{choller knowes the fault,$& cals itche breaking of Pri/er4ns head, 
tor he was among the Latines a principall Grammarian, | 

Ye haue another intollerable l maner of ſpeach , which by the 
Greekes originall we may call fonde affettation,and is when we at- 
feft new words and phraſes other then the good ſpeakersand wri- 
ters in any language,or then cuſtome hath allowed, & is the com- 
mon fault of young ſchollers not halfe well ſtudied before they 
come from the Vnuuerſitie or ſchooles , and when they come to 
their friends,or happen to get ſome benefice or other promotion 
in their countreys,will ſceme to coigne fine wordes out of the La- 
tin,and to vſe new fangled ſpeaches thereby to {hew chemlclues 
among the ignorant the better learned. © ae 
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Another of your intollerable vices is that which the Greekes 
call $ora1/9ms,& we may call the [rrmgle mangle Jas whe we make 
our ſpeach or writinges of ſundry languages viing ſome Itahan 
word, or French, or Spaniſh , or Dutch, or Scortil? , not for the 
nonce or for any purpoſe(which were in part excuſable)but igno« 
ranely and affeCtedly as one that ſaid vſing this French word Roy, 
to makeryme with another verſe,thus. 

O mightie Lord of lone,dame V enits onely toy, 
Whoſe Pruncely povver exceedes ech other heauenty roy, 

Theverſe 1s good but the terme pecuithly affected. 

Another of reaſonable good facilitic in tranſlation finding cer- 
fainc of the hymnes of Pyzdarrw and of Anacreons odes, and other 
Liriches awonsg the Greekes very well tranſlated by R 9un/ard the 
French Poet,& applied to the honour of a great Prince in France, 
comes our minion and tranſlates the ſaine out of French into En- 
| liſh, and applicth them to the honour of a great noble man in 

England, wherein I commend his reuerent minde and duetic)but 
doth ſo impudently robbe the French Poet both of his prayſeand 
alſo of his French termes , that I cannot ſo much pitic him as be 
ry with him for his inturious dealing/our ſayd maker not be« 


a 


ang 


ing athamed to vic theſe French wordes freddon,cgar, ſuperoegfe 
 landing,celeſt,calabrois , thebanotsand a number of others, for En- 
gliſh wordes,which haue no maner of conformitie with our lan- 
gutge cither by cuſtoine or deriuation which may make them 
tollerable . And in the end(which is worſt of all) makes his vaune 
that neuer Engliſh finger but his hath couche Pindars Itring which 
was neuertheleſſe word by word as Reward had faid before by 
like braggery . Theſe be his verſes, | 
Aud of an mgenious muentiongnſanted with plea/ant trauaile, 
Whereas the French word 1s erfante as mucly to fay Lorne as a 
J childjn another verſe he ſaith, 
| 147 l freddon in thine honour, 
| For I will /hake or quiuer my fingersfor ſoin French 1s freddan, 
1 andinanother verſe, 
T1 ' + #1 en like pindar, | 
1.0) dhmam Aiſcourſeregar. 21s 9 
- This word 4g" is as nauch, to Gay as to wander, or ſtray out of 


Sorei/mu, 


Me 2 
The mingle 
mangle. 
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the way , which in our Evyglith is not receiued, nor theſe wordes 
calabrois,thebanogsbut rather calabrian, theba[ filanding- ſiſters} for 
the ſpinning ſiſters: this man deſferues to be endited of pety /arce- 
»y for pilfring other mens deuiſes from them & conuerting them 
to his owne vie, for in deedeas I would with euery inuttour which 
is the very Poet to receaue the prayſes of his inuention, ſo would 
I nothaue a triflatour bealhamed to be acknoyen of his tranlla- 
tion. 
Another of your intollerablevices is 1ll diſpoſition or placing 
Caceſiuhetn f your words in aclauſeor ſentence: as when you will place your 
Miſplacer, adiectiue after your ſu bſtantiue,chus : CAluyde faire, vidawv riche, 
preeſt holy, and ſuch like, which though the Latines did admit, yet 
our Englith did not,as one that (aid ridiculouſly. | 
In my yeares luſtie qnany a deed doughtic aid 1, 
All theſe remembred faults be intollerable and euer vndecent. 
Now haueye other vicious manners of ſpeech , but 191,;:tumes 
Cacemp»4199. and in ſome caſes tollerable ,and chiefly tothe intent eo mooue 
gue of toule Jaughter,and to make ſport,or to giue it ſomeprety ſtrange grace, 
ſpeech. nd is when we vic ſuch wordes as may be drawen to a at cand 
ynſhametaſt ſence,as one that would ſay to a young woman,/ pray 
you let me iape wvithyou, which indeed is no more but let me ſport 
with you, Yea and though it were not altogether ſo dire&ly [po- 
ken,the very ſounding of the word were not commendable, as he 
that inthe preſence of Ladies would vic this common Prouerbe, 
Iapewvith me but hurt me not, | 
Bourde vvith me but ſhame me not. | 
For it may be taken in another peruerſer ſence by that ſorte of 
perſons that heareit , in whoſe cares no ſuch matter ought almoſt 
to becalled in memory , this vice is called by the Greekes Cacem- 
phaton,we call it the vnſhamefaſlt or figure of foule ſpeech, which 
our courtly maker ſhall in any caſe ſhunne, leaſt of a Poet he be- 
comea Buffon or rayling companion,the Latines called him S$cxr- 
ra. There is alſo attother ſort of ilfauoured ſpeech ſubiett to this 
vice,but reſting more in the marmer of the ha ſound and ac- 
cent,than for the matter it ſelfe ; which may eafily be: awoyded in 
chooſing your wordes . thoſe that bee 'of the pleaſanteſt ortho- 
graphy,and not to runctoomany like founding words ge” 
| C 


; 
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Ye hauc another manner of compoſing your metre nothing T e««/ogis, 
commendable;{pecaally if it be too much ried, and is whe our wo ade: 
ker takes too much delight to fill his verſe with wordes begins Gying, 
ning all withaletter,as an Enghſhrimerthat ſaid; | 
T he deadly droppes of darke di/aaine, 
Doaaly x e's my due deſartes. 
And as the Monke we ſpake of before , wrote a whole Poeme 
tothe honor of { arolzs ( alu, eucry wordinhis verſe beginning 
with C,thus : | | 
Carmima clariſone ( lus cantate camense. | 
Many of our Engliſh makers vſeit too much, yet we confeſle it 
doth not ll but pretily becomes the meetre, 1f ye paſl#not two or 
three wordsin oneverſe, and yſe it not very much, as hethat ſaid 
by way of Epithere, _ | 
T he /moakze [i gh : the trick/ong teares, 

And ſuch like, for {uch compoſition makes the meetrerunne a» 
way ſinoother, and po from thelippes with more facilitie by 
itcration of alctter then by alteration , which alteration of alctter 
requires an exchangeof miniſtery andofficeinthe lippes,tecth or 
pa ats, and -; _ not m —_ lacing : | oo 

Your miſplacing and pr erous placing 15 not all onein be» Hifersn. 
hauiour of = ve , Gor 7. _—_— is ves intolerable, = og 
but the prepolterousis a pardonable fault , and many times giues p,pras... 
a pretie grace vnto the ſpeech , Wecall it by a common ſaying to 
ſet the carte before the horſe, and x may be done, eyther by a ſingle 
word or by a clauſe of ſpeech: by a ſingle word thus: 

end if 1 not performe,God let me nexer thrine, 

For performe not : and this vice is ſometime tollerable inough, 
but if the word carry any notable ſence, it is a vice not collerable” 
as he that ſa1d praiſing a woman for her red lippes,thus : 


eA corrall lippe of hew. 
Which'is: no good ſpeech , becauſe either he{hould haue fayd 


no more but a corrall ip., which had bene inough to declare the 
redneſſe,or els he {hould haue ſid.a lip of corrall hew ; and not a 
corrall lipofhew . Now if this Iiforder be in a whole clauſe which 
caricth more ſentence then a word, it is then -worlt of all. 


Ye haucanother vicious ſpeech which poco call Acyror, 
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we call it the 2ncoxthe, and is when we vic an obſcure and darke 
word, and vtterly repugnant to that we would expreſle;, if it be 
not by vertue of the hgures meraphore, allegorie, abufion, or ſuch 0- 
ther laudable figure before remembred, as he that ſaid wo way of 
Enthete. 

eA dongeon deepe,d 645 darke a hell, | 

Whetcit is cuident that adampebeing bur a breath or vapour, 
and not to be diſcerned by the yl c,oughe not to hauethis epubere 
(darke,)no more then another that prayſing his miſtreſle for her 
bertifull haire,ſaid very improperly and with an vncouthh terme, 

Her haire (urmounts eApollos pride, | 
In it ſuch bewty YALGNES, 

Whereas this word 7argne is ill applied to the bewtie of a wo- 
mans haire,and might better haue bene ſpoken of her whole per- 
ſon,in which bewtie,fauour,and good grace, may perhaps in ſome 
ſort be ſaid to raigne as our ſclues wrate, in a Pavkima prailing 
her Maieſties countenance, thus : | 

A cheare wuhere loue and Maiſti ao raione, 
Both milde and ſterne,C*c. | 

Becauſe this word Maieſtic is a word expreſſing ace certaine So- 
ueraigne dignitie,as well as a quallitic of countenance, and there- 
fore may properly be ſaid to7argne, &requires no meaner a word 
to ſet him foorth by . So it isnot of the bewtie that remaines ina 
womans haire,or in her hand or any other member: therfore when 
veſee all theſe umproper or harde e Epichers vicd, ye may put them 
inthenumber off 2xconths)) as one that ſaidghe t ds of graces: 1 
hauc heard of the flouds of teares,and the flonds of omit or of a- 
ny thing that may reſemble the nature of a water-courſe, and in 
that reſpe we ſay alſo , the ſtreames of teares, and the ftreames of 
vtterance,but not the Bream: of graces,or of beantie. Such manner 
of vacouch ſpeech did the Tanner of Tamworth vſe to king Ea- 
wardthe fourth, which T'iner hauing a great while miſtaken him, 
and vſed very broad talke with him ,at length percciuing by his 
eraine that it was the king, was afraide he ould b be pune tor 
it, ſaid thus with a certaine rude repentance. 

1 hope 1 ſailbe hanged to merrow. 
For['1 feare me] ſhall be hanged, whereat the king Fapccs 
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good, not only to ſec the Tanners vaine feare,but alſo to-heare his 
111 ſhapen termeand gauchim for recopence of his good ſport,the 
inheritance of Plumton parke, I am afraid the Pocts of our time 
chat ſpeake more finely and correftedly will come too ſhort of 


ſuch a reward. | 
Alſo the Poct or makers ſpeech becomes vicious and vnplea- The vice of © | | 


ſantby nothing more than by viing too much furpluſage:and this Fs 
licth not only in a word or two more than ordmary,but in whole 
clauſes, and peraduenture large ſentences 1mpentinently: ſpoken, 
or with more labour and curiofitie than is requiſite. Thefarſt fur- 
pluſage the Greekes call Pl-ona/mws, I call him [" r09 fell ſpeech] 
and is no great faule,as if one ſhould ſay, heard it with mine eaves, 
and ſaw it vvith mme eyes,as ifaman could heare with his heeles,or 
ſce with his noſe. We our ſelues vicd this ſuperfluous ſpeech in 
a verſe written of our miſtrefle,neuertheles, not much to be mil- 
liked, for euen a vice ſometime being ſcaſonably vid, hath a pre- 


Dleonaſmus, | | 


tic grace, 
For ener may my true loue line ani nener die A 
And that mame eyes may ſee her crownde a Dreene, Tookul ſpeech | if 
As,if ſhe Imed euer.ſhe could cuer die,or that one mightſecher þ 
crowned without his eyes. 
Another part of ſurpluſage is called Macro/ogia, or long lan- OR. 5 


guage, when we vſc large clauſes or ſentences more than is requi- Long language | {F! 
ſite tothe mattertit is alſo named by the Greeks Periſſologia,as he T1118 
that ſaid, the Ambaſſadours after they had recciued this anſiwere 
at the kings hands,they gooke their leaue and returned home into 
their countrey from whence they came. | | 

So ſaid another of our rimers , meaning to ſhe the great an« 
noy and difticultic of thoſe warres of roy, cauſcd for Helenas 


lake. 


Nor Menclans vuas unwiſe, 
Or troupe of T'rorans mad, ' F129 
WW hen he 0vith them ans:they vvith him, 
For her ſuch combat had. | 
Theſe clatiſes/he wouh then and they ouith bim )are ſurpluſige, 
and one of them very impertineur. becauſe it could not otherwiſe 
be intended, but that Xexelars , Rn the Troians , the 
| « F 
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Troians muſt of neceſlitie f1ghe with him. 


Another pointof ſurpluſage licth not ſo much im fuperfluitie 
of your words,as of your traualle to deſcribe the matter which yee 
takein hand,and that ye ouer-labour your ſelfe in your bulineſle, 
And therefore the Greckes call it Per1ergia, we call it ouer-labor, 
1wmpe with the originall:or rather [he cxriores for his ouermuch 
Oac:1abour,”- Curiolitieand [tudie to ſhew himſelfe fine in a light matter , as one 
| ax ny wap of our late makers who in moſt of his things wrote very well , in 

this(to mine opinion)more curioully than needed , the matter be- 
ng _ y conſidered : yet is his verſe very good, and his mectre 
cleanly. His intent was to declare how ypon the tenth day of 
March he crofled the riuer of Thames,to.walke ir; Saint Georges 
field, che matter was not great as yemay ſuppoſe. 
T he tenth of March when Aries recemed 
Dan Phabus rnes mto his horned head, 
eAnd 1 my ſelfe by learned lore perceined 
T hat Ver approcht and froſty wointer fled 
I croſt the T hames to take the cheerefull aire, 
In apen fiel1s,the vveather was ſofarwe. {| 
Firlt, the whole matter is not worth all this ſolemne circum- 
ſtance to deſcribe the tenth day of March, but if he had left at the 
two firſt verſes,it had bene 1inough, But when he comes with two 
other verſes to enlarge his deſcription, ibis not only more than 
ncedes, but alſo very ridiculous, for he makes wiſe, as ifhe had not 
bene a mi learned in ſome of the mathemitickes(by learned lore) 
that he could not haue tolg that the x. of March had fallen in the 
ſpring of the yeare:which euery carter, and alſo eucry child kno- 
weth without any learning. Then alſo,whe he ſaith[[/er approchr, 
and froſty winter fied though it were a ſurpluſage( becauſe one ſea- 
ſon mult needes geue place tothe other) yet docth it well inou 
paſſe without blame in the maker. Theſe,and a hundred more of 
ſuch faultic and impertinent ſpeeches may yee finds amoneſt vs 
yulgar Pocts,whenwebe Candle of our doings. © |: 
It is no ſmall fault ina maker tovfc{uch wordes and termes as 
Tapinefs, do diminiſh and abbaſe the matter he would ſceme to ſet forth, by 
orthe _— the dignitic , haght-vigour or maicſtic of the cauſe he 
takes in hand,as onethat would lay king Philep Qatar 


Periergia, 
or 
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the towneof $., Qumraines, when in deede he wanne it and put it 
to the acke, and that king Hexry theerght made ſpoiles in 7 wr« 
wir,vhen as in deede hedid more then {poile it, for he cauſed it to 
be defaced and razed flat to the carth , and made it whabitable. 
Thereforethe RO that ſhould by ſuch wordes report 
of theſe two kings geltes in that behalte, ſhould greatly blemiſh 
thehonour of their doings and almolt ſpeake yutruly and iniu- 
riouſly by way of abbaſement , as another of our bad rymers that 
very indecently ſaid. 
A mnſers mynde thou hat tho haſt a Princes pelle, 

A lewd terme to be giuen toa Princes treaſure ( pe/fe ) and 
was alittle more manerly ſpoken by Seriant Bendlowes, when mn a 
progreſle time comming to ſalute the Queene 1n Huntingron- 
{hire he ſaid ro her Cochman, ſtay thy cart good fellow, ſtay try 
cart , that I may ſpeake tothe Queene , whereat her Maicſhe 
laughed as ſhe had benetickled,and all the reſt of the company al- 
though very gracioully ( as her manner is ) ſhe gaue him great 
thankes and her hand to kiſle, Theſe and ſuch other baſe wordes 
do greatly diſgrace the yr, & the ſpeaker or writer:the, Greekes 
call [7 apmeſir] we the[ſabbaſer.] 

Others there be. chat fall into the contrary vice by vſing ſuch Porphiniegia, 
bombaſted wordes,as ſeeme altogether farced full of Side Dllke Poaglade 
agreat deale to high and loftic for the matter , whereof ye may Pe<<b- 
finde too many in all popular rymers. 

Ther haueye one other vicious ſpeach with which we will fi- 
niſh this Chapter,and is when we ſ{peake or write doubttully and "771 
that the ſence may be taken- two wayes , ſuch ambiguous termes Ambiguous, 
they call A-phibologia,wecall it the ambrguoms , or figure of ſence i 
incertaine,as if one ould lay Thomas T ayler law William T yler 
dronkejitis indifferent to thinke either th'one or th'other dronke. 

Thus ſaida gentleman in our vulgar pretily notwithſtanding be- 
cauſe he did it notignorantly,but for the nonce. 
1 ſat by my Lady ſoundly ſtrepengy, 
My miſtreſſe lay by me butterly weepmy. 

No marzcan:tell by this, whether the Fiſtreſſe or the man,ſlept 
or wept:theſe-doubctull ſpeaches were vſed much in the old tumes 
by char falſe Prophets as LE” by the Oracles of De(phos and. 

| ty 
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and of the Syb:/les prophecies deuiſed by the religious perſons of 
thoſe dayes to abuſe the ſuperſtitious people , and toencomber 
their bulie bravnes with vainehopeor vaine feare. © | 

Lucian; the merry Greeke reciteth a great number of them, 
deuiſed by a cooſening companion one Alexarder.to get himlelfe 
the name and reputation of the God «/ex/aprus , and in effect all 
our old, Britiſh and Saxon prophelies beof the ſame ſort, that 
turne them on which fide ye will,the matter of them may be ver1- 
fied , ncuerthelelſc carryeth generally ſuch force m the heades of 
fonde pcople,that by the comtore of thoſe blind prophecies many 
inſurrections andrebellions haue beneſtirred vp m this Realme, 
as that of /zck- Straw, & lacke Cade in R hard the ſeconds time, 
and in our time by a ſeditious fellow 1n Norffolke calling himſelt 
Captaine Ket and others in other places of the Realme lead alto- 
gether by certaine propheticallrymes , which might beconſtred 
two or three wayes as well as to that one whereunto the rebelles 
applied 1t, our maker ſhall therefore auoyde all ſuch ambiguous 


| ſpeaches valeſle it be when hedoth it for the nonce and for ſoine 


purpole. | 

CHAR XI, | 

What it is that generally makes onr ſpeach well pleaſing (5 com- 
mendable,and of that which the Latmes call Decorim. 


N all things to vſe decencie, js it onely that giueth every thing 
[11s good grace & without which nothing in mans ſpeach could 
ſeeme good or gracious,in ſo much as many times it makes abew- 
eifull figure fall into adeformitie, and'on th'other fide avicious 
ſpeach ſceme pleafaunt and bewwtitull : this decencie is therfore the 
1.ne & leuell tor al good makers to do their bulines by.But herein 
reſteth the difhicultie. to know what this good grace is,& wherein 
it conſiſteth,for peraduenture it be caſier to conceaue then to cx- 
preſle,we wil therfore examine it tothe bottome &laytthat cuery 
thing which pleaſcth the mind orſences,& the mindby the ſcnces 
as by means inſtrumetall,doth it for ſome amiable point or quali- 
tie thatis in it, which draweth them to a good liking and content- 
r2ent with their proper obieRts . But that cannot be if they diſco- 
ucrany illfauorednet{cor difproportion to the partesapprehen- 


fiue 


b 
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fue , as for example, when a ſound is either tooloude or too low 
or otherwiſe confuſe, the:care j$1ll affected: fois th'eye if the cou- 
Jour be fad or notliminous and recreatiue,or the ſhape of a mem- 
bred body without his due meaſures and fimmetry, and the like 
of cuery other ſence 1n his proper function; Theſe exceſſes or de- 
fees or confuſtons and diſorders mn the ſenſible obrettes are de- 
formities and vnſcemely to the ſence. In like fort the mynde fox 
che things that be his mentall obicttes hath his good graces and 
his bad, whereof th'one contents hum wonderous well,th'other dil- 
pleaſcth him continually,no more nor no lefle then ye fee the dil- 
cordes of muticke do to a well tuned care. The Greekes call this 
good grace of euery thing 1n his kinde, 7-2», the Latines [4e- 
coram | we in our vulgar call it by a ſcholaſticall terme [ſdecencie] 
our owne Saxon Engliſh terme is [" /eemelyneſſe] that is to ſay,for 
his good ſhape and vtter appearance well plealing the cyc,we call 
italſo['comelyneſſe]tor the delight it bringeth comming towardes 
vs,and tothat purpoſc may becalled(” p/caſaxt approche'}{o as eue- 
ry way ſeeking to EXPrejlc this 167 of the Greekes and decornms 
of che Latines , we arcfaine in our vulgar toung to borrow the 
terme which our cyconely for his noble prerogative oucrall the 
reſt of theſences doth yſurpe, and to apply the ſame to all good, 
comely,pleaſant and honelt things, cucn to the ſpirituall obiectes 
of the mynde,which ſtand no lelile in the due proportion of rea- 
ſon and diſcourſe than any other materiall thing Joh in his ſcn- 
ſible bewtie,proportion and comelyneſle. 

Now becauſe this comelyneſle reſteth in the good conformitie 
of many things and their ſundry circumitances,with reſpect one 
to another,ſo as there be found a iult correſpondence betweene 
them by this or that relation, the Greekes call it {:4/ogie ora con- 
uenient proportion , This Jouely confornutie,or proportion,or 
conuentencic betweene the ſence and the ſenſible hath natureher 
ſclfe firſt molt carefully obſerucd in all her owne workes,then al- 
ſo by kinde graft it in the appetites of cucry creature working by 
intclligenceto couct and dehire : and in their ations to imitate & 
04 er : and of man chucliy beforeany other creature aſwell in 

s ſpeaches as 1n euery other part of his behauour, And this in 
generalitie and by an vſuall terme 3sthat which the Latines call 
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[decorum.]Soalbeit we beforealleaged that all our figures be bur 
tranſgreſhons of our dayly ſpeach , yet if they fall out decently to 
the good liking of the myndeor carcand to thebewtifying ot the 
matter or language, all is well, if 1ndecently , and tothe cares and 
myndes miſliking(be the higure of it ſelfe neuer ſo commendable) 
alf 1s amiſle.the election 15 the writers,theiudgemtt is the worlds, 
as theirs to whom the reading appertcineth. But ſince the ations' 
of man with their circumſtances be infinite, and the world like» 
wiſe repleniſhed with many judgements , it may be aqueſtion 
who ſhal haue thedetermination of ſuch controuerſie as may ariſe 
whether this or that action or ſpeach be decent or indecent : and 
verely it ſeemes to goall by diſcretion , not perchaunce of 

one , but by alearned and experienced chſcretion , for otherwith 
ſcemes the drcorum toa weakeand ignorant wudgeinent,, then it 
doth to one of better knawledge and experience: which ſhewcth 
that it reſteth in the diſcerning part of the minde,ſo as he who can 
make the beſt and moſt differences of chings by reaſonable and 
wittie diſtinction is to be the fitteſt iudge or ſentencer of [[decen- 
cr*, ] Such generally is thedifcreeteſt man , particularly in any 
art the moſt skilfull ayd diſcreeteſt,and in all other things for the 
more part thoſe that be of much obſeruation and greateſtLexpe- 
rience. Thecaſec then ſtanding that diſcretion mult chiefly guide 
all choſe buſineſle,ſince there be ſundry ſortes of diſcretion all vn- 
like,cuen as there be men of ation or art, ſee no way ſo fit to en- 
able a man truly to eſtimate of [decencre] — , by whoſe 
veritie we may deeme the diftercnces of things and their propor- 
tions,and by particular diſcutſions come at length to ſentence of 
it generally,and alſo in our behauiours the more caſily to put it 
in execution . But by reaſon of the ſundry circumſtances , that 
mans affaires areas it were wrapt in,this[[d-cencie comes to be ve- 
ry much altcrable and ſubiect ro varietic,in ſo much asour ſpeach 
asketh one maner of decencie, im reſpect of theperſon who ſpeakes: 
another of his to whom it is ſpoken:another of whom we ſpeake: 
another of what we ſpecake;andin what place and time and to 
what purpoſe. And as 1t is of ſpeach,ſo of al other our behauiours . 
We wil therefore ſet you down ſome few examples of euery cir- 
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by theſefew ſhal ye be able to gather a number more to confirme 
and eſtabliſh your iudgement by a perfie diſcretion. 

This decencie, fo fartoorth as apperteineth to the conſiderati- 
on of ourart,relteth in writing,ſpecch and behawour.But becauſe 
writing is no more then the 1mage or character of ſpeech, they 


ſhall zoe together in theſe our obſeruations , And firſt wee wil- 
ſort you out diuers points,;n which the wiſe and learned men of 


eimes paſt haue noted much decency or yndecencie,cuery man ac- 
cording to his diſcretion, as it hath bene ſaid afore ; but wherein 
for the molt part all diſcrecte men doe generally agree, and varic 
notin opinion, whereof the examples I will geue you be worthie 
of remembrance: & though they broughe with them no doc&trme 
or inſtitution at all , yet for the ſolace they may geue the readers, 
after ſucha rableof (cholaſtical precepts which be tedious, thele 
reports bemg of the nature of matters hiſtorical , they are to be 
embraced: but olde memories are very profitable to the mind,and 
ſcrue as a glaſle to looke vpon and behold the euents of time, and 
more exactly toskan the trueth of cuery cafcthat ſhall happen in 
the affaires ofman, and many there be f os haply doe not obſerue 
euery particularitic in matters of decencie or vadecencic: and yet 
when the caſe is tolde them by another man,they commonly geue 
the ſame ſentence vponit. Put yet whoſocuer obſerueth much, 

ſhalbe counted the wiſelt and diſcreetelt man, and whoſocuer 

ſpends all his life in his owne vaineaCtions and concetts, and ob- 

ſerues no mans elſe, he ſhal 1n the ende prooue but a ſimple man. 

In whichreſpeR it is alwaies ſaid , onemanof experience 1s wiſer 

than tenne learned men,becaule of his long and [tudious obſcrua- 

tion and often triall. 

And yourdecencics are of ſundrie ſorts,according to the many 
circumſtances accompanying our writing.ſpeech or >chauiour, {0 
as in the very ſound or voice,of him-that ſpeaketh , there is a de- 
cenciethat becommeth, and anyndecencie that misbecometh vs, 
which th'Emperor Anthonwe marked wellin the Orator Phul;/eres, 
who ſpake before him with ſo ſmall and [hrill a voice as the 
Emperor was greatly annoyed therewith,and to make Jum thor- 
ten his tale, ſaid,by thy beard thou ſhouldlt bea man , but by thy 


Voice a woman. 1 
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Phanorins the Philoſopher was counted very wiſe and well 
learned,but a little too talkatiueand full of words: for the which 
T mocrates reprooued him in the _ of one Polemon, That 
is no wonder quoth Polewmon, for ſo be all women. And beſides, 
Phauorms being knowen for an Eunuke or gelded mangcame by 
the ſame nippe to be noted as an cffemunate and degenerate 

erſon. | 
: And there isa meaſure to be yſed ina mans ſpeech or tale,ſo as 
it be neither for ſhortneſle too darke , nor for length too tedious. 
Which made C/eomenes king of the Lacedemonians geuethis vn- 
pleaſant anſwere to the Ambaſſadors of the Samiens , who had 
tolde him a long meſlage from their Citie , and defired to know 
_ hispleaſure in it. My maiſters (faith he) the firſt part of your tale 
was ſo long,that I rememberit not, which made that the ſecond I 
vnderſtoodenot, and as for the third part I doe nothing well al- 
low of. Great princes and graue counſellers who haue little ſpare 
lerſure to hearken, would haueſpecches vſed tothem ſuch as be 
ſhort and ſweete. | | 

Andif they be ſpoken by a man of account,or one who for his 
29,09, mg or d1gnitie ſhould be thoughe wile & reuerend, 

1is ſpeeches & words ſhould alſo be graue, pithic & ſententious, 
which was well noted by king Antrochns, wholikened Hermoge- 
es the famous Orator of Greece,vnto theſe fowles 1n their moul- 
ting time,when their feathers be ſick , and be ſo loaſe inthe fleth 
that at any little rowſethey can cafilie ſhake them off: ſo faith he, 
can Hermogenes of all the men that eucr I knew, as eafiliedcliver 
from him his vaine and.impertinent ſpeeches and words. - 

And there is a decencie, that cuecry ſpeech ſhould be to the ap- 
petite and delight, or dignitie of the hearer & notfor any reſpet 
arrogant or vndutifull, as was that of «Alexander ſent Embaſla- 
dour from the eAthemans to th'Emperour 1arcns,this man ſeing 
th'cmperour not ſo attentiue tohis tale,as he would hauc had him, 
ſaid by way of interruption,C2/ar I pray thee giue me bettercare, 
it ſcemeſt thou knoweſt me not,nor from whom I came: the Em- 
perour nothing well liking his bold malapert ſpecch , ſaid : thou 
art deceyued, for I hearethee and know well inough.that thou art 
that fine, fooliſh,curious,ſawcic A/exader that tendeſt to nothing; 


but 
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but tocombe & cury thy haire,to parethy nailes,to pick thy teeth, 
and to perfume thy ſelfe with ſweet oyles, that no man may abide 
cheſent of thee. Prowde ſpeeches, and too much fineſſe and curio- 
ſitie is not commendable in an Embaſſadour. And I haue knowen 
in my time ſuch of them, as ſtudied more vpon what apparell 
they thould weare,and what countenaunces they ſhould keepe at 
the times of their audience , then chey did vpon th'cffett of ther 
errant or commullion. 

And there is dec&cy in that euery mi ſhould talke of the things 
they haue belt skill of, and not in chat,their knowledge and lear- 
ning ſerueth them not todo , as weare wont to ſay , he ſpeaketh 
of Kobin hood that neuer ſhot in his bow : there came a great O- 
ratour before Cleomenes king of Lacedemona , and vttered much 
matter to him touching fortitude and valiancie in the warres: the 
king laughed:why laugheſt thou quoth the learned ma,fince thou 
art a king thy ſelfe, and one whom fortitude belt becommeth ? 
why ſaid Clcomeres would it not make any body laugh , to heare 
the ſwallow who feeds onely vpon flies, to boaſt of his great pray, 


and ſce theeagleſtand by and ſay nothing? ifthou wert a man of 


warre or cuer had(t bene day of thy life, I would not laugh to here 
thee ſpeake of valiancie, but neuer being ſo, & ſpeaking before an 
old captaineI can not chooſe but laugh. : 
And ſome things and ſpeaches are decent or indecent in re- 
ſpc> ofthe time they be ſpoken or done mn. As when a great clerk 
reſented king Antioch with a booketreating all of wſtice , the 
Las that timelying at the ſiege of atowne , who lookt vpon the 
title of the booke, and caſt it to him againe : ſaying , what a diucll 
celleſt thou to me of iultice, now thou ſeelt me vic force and do 
the belt I can to bercecue mine enimie of his towne ? euery thing 
hath his ſcaſon which 15 called Oportunitie, and the vnhrtnctle or 
vndecency ofthetimeis called Importunitie. 

Sometimethe vndeceny ariſeth by the indigniticof the word 
in reſpect of the ſpeaker himſelfe, aswhan a daughter of Fraunce 
andnext heyregenerall to the crowne (if the law S$a/z4ze had not 
barred her) bein g {etinagreatchaufe by ſome harde words giuen 
herby another prince of the bloud , ſaid in her anger, thou durſt 
not haue {aid thus much to me if God had giu&mea paire of, &c, 
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and told all out , meaning if God had made her a man and not a 
woman ſhehad bene king of Fraunce, The word became not the 
greatneſle of her perſon, and much leſle her ſex, whoſe chiefe ver- 
tue is ſhamefaſtnetle, which the Latines call Yerecxnd:a , that is a 
naturall feare to benoted with any impudicitic: ſoas when the 
heare or ſecany thing tending that way they commonly bluſh , & 
isa part greatly praiſed 1 all women. | 

Yer will ye {ce in many cafes how nn _ ſpeeches and ſauou- 
ring ſome 5kurrillity and vnthametaltnes haue now ard then a 
certaine decencic,and well become both the ſpeaker to ſay.and the 
hearer to abide, but thatis by reaſon of {ome other circumſtance, 
as when the ſpeaker hunſelfe 1s knowne to be a common icſter or 
buffon, ſuch as take vpon them to make princes merry .or when 
ſome occalion 1s. giuen by the hearer to induce ſuch a pleaſaunt 
ſpcach , and 1n many other caſes whereof no generall 1yle can be 
giuen , butarc belt knowen by.example : as when Sir e-Avarew 
Flamechking Henry the e:ghts ſtanderdhearer,a merry conceyted 
man and apt toskofte , waiting one day at the kings heeles when 
he cntred the parke at Greenewich,the king blew his horne , Fla- 
pch hauing his bally full, and his tayle at commaundement,gaue 
out a rappe nothing faintly, that the king turned him about and 
ſid how now litra? Flameck, not well knowing how to excuſe 
his vamanerly a&t.jt 1t pleaſe you Sir quoth he,your Maieſty ble 
one blaſt for the keeper and I another for his man . The king 
laughed hattily and tookeit nothing offenſiucly: for indeed as the 
caſe fell out it was not vndecently fpken by Sir Ararew Fla- 
mock , for it was the cleanehielt excuſchecould make, and'a merry 
1mplicatiue in termes nothing odious, and therefore a ſporting ſa» 
tisfaction to the kings nund, in a matter which without ſomeſuch 
merry an{were could not haue bene well eaken . So was|Flumocks 
ation moſt yacoindy , but his ſpeech excellently well becoming 
the occaſion. | Ts BET %2Þ 1 ' of 

But at another time and in another hike caſe ;the ſame $kurril- 
Iitie of Flzmock was more offenſiue, becauſe it was moreindecent. 
As when the king hauing F/amock with him in his barge, pailing 
from Weſtminſker to Greenewich to vilite a fayre Lady whom 
the king loucd and was lodg:d in the tower of the Parke the 

| | ns 
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king comming within f1ght of the tower , and being diſpoſed to 
be merry,ſaid, Fl/zmock let vs rime : as wellas I can ſaid FAmockat 
it pleaſe your grace. The king began thus : 

Wuithm this towre, 

There luetha flowre, 

T hat hath my hart. 

Flamock for aunſwer : Vithw this hower , ſhe will,c>c, with the 
re{tinſo vncleanly termes , as might not now become me by the 
rule of Decoram to vtter writing to ſo great a Maicltie , but the 
king tooke them in ſo cuill part, as hebid F/2mck auant varlct, 
and that he ſhould no more beſo neere vnto him . And wherein 
I would faine learne,lay this vndecencie ? inthe skurrill and filthy 
termes not meete for a kings care? perchanceſo. Forthe king 
was a wiſe and graue man, and though he hated not afaire wo- 
man, yct liked he nothing well to heare ſpeeches of r1baudrie : as " 
they report of th'emperour Oclaman: Licet furrt ip,e ineont ment i/+ 4 
ſam:15, fart tamen incontinente ſenerſinuus vitor . Put the very cauſe 
indeed was for that F/amocks reply anſwered not the kings ex- 
petation , for the kings rune commencing witha pleafant and a- 6 
morous pro olatio: SIT Andrew Flamoch to finith 1t not with loue | 
but with lothſomneſle, by eexmes very rude and vnciwill , and ſe- 
ing the king greatly favour that Ladie for her much beauty by 
like or ſome other good partes, by hs faltidious aunſwer to make 
her ſeeme odious to him, it helde a great diſproportion to the 
kings appetite,for nothing isſo vnpleaſant toa man, as to be en- 
countred in his chiefe afte&tion, & ſpecially 1n his loues,& whom 
wehonour we ſhould alſo reuerence their appetite,or at the leaſt 
beare with them (not being wicked and vtterly cuill)and whatſo- 
ener they do affelt, we donot as becometh vs if wemake it ſeeme 
to them horrible. This in mine opinion was the chiefecaule of the 
vndecencieandalſo of the kings ollence., Ariſtotle the great phi- 
loſopher knowing this very well, what time he put Ca//tenes tg 


king Alex Ader the greats ſeruice gaue hum this leſſon. Sirra quoth ; 

he, ye go now from afchollcr _ a cowtier,fee ye ſpeake tothe [184 

king your mailter,cither nothing atall,or elſc that which pleaſcth | [84 

him, whichrule if Ca/h#tenes had followed and forborne tocrolic | iy | 

the kings appetite. in diucclc (peehgs, it had. not (colt hum {0 WU! 
g iy 
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deepely as afterward it did . Alike matter of offencefell out be- 
tweene t!'Emperour Charle: the fifth, & an Embaſladour of king 
Henry the cight , who I could name ue will not for the great op1- 
nionthe world had of his wiſdome and ſufficiency in that behalfe, 
and all for miſuſing ofa terme. The king in the matter of con- 
trouerſie betwixt him and Ladic Catherme of Cajtill the Empe- 
rours awnt , found himſelfe grieued that the Emperqur ſhould 
take her part and worke vnder hand with the Pope to hinder the 
diuorce : and gaue his Embaſladour commiſſion in 99 termes 
to open his griefes tothe Emperour , and to expoltulat with his 
Marche, for that he ſeemed to forget the kings great kindneſle 
and friendſhip before times vſed with ch'Emmperour,aſwell by diſ- 
burſing for him ſundry great ſummes of monie which were not 
all yet repayd : as alſo by furniſhing him at his ncede with ſtore 
of men and munition to his warres, and now to be thus vſcd he 
chought it a very cuill requitall . The Embaſlſadour for too much 
aninoliticand more then needed in the caſe,or perchance by 1gno- 
rance of the proprietie of the Spaniſh tongue, told the Emperour 
among other words , that he was Hombre el mas ingrato enel mon- 
do , the ingratelt perſon in the world to vie his maiſter ſo. The 
Emperour tooke him ſuddainly with the word , and ſaid} calleſt 
thou me impraro ?I tell thee learnebetter termes,or elſe I will teach 
chem thee. Th'Embaſſadour excuſed it by his commiſſion, and 
ſaid: they werethe king his mailters words , and not his owne. 
Nay quoth th'Emperour,thy maiſter durſt not haue ſent metheſe 
words,were it not for that broad ditch betweenchim & me, mea«- 
ning the ſea, which 1s hard to paſſe with an army of reuenge . The 
Embaſſadour was comanded away & no more hard by the Empe- 
ror,til by ſome other means afterward the gricf was either pacificd 
or forgotten,& all this inconuenicce ra on miſuſe of one word, 
which being otherwiſe ſpoken &in ſome ſort qualified, had cafily | 
holpen all,& yet th'Embaſſadour might ſufficiently haue ſatisfied 
his commiſſion & much better aduaunced his > you as to hauc 
ſaid for this word{” ye are grate, Jyc haue not vſed ſuch gratitude 
towards him as hehath deſerued : ſo ye may ſee how a word ſpoke 
vndecently ,, not knowing the phraſe or proprietie of a —_— 
ET” #0 
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maketha whole matter many times muſcarrie. In which 
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is tobe wiſhed, that none Ambaſladour ſpeake his principall c6- 


mandements but in his own language, or in another as naturall to 
him as his owne, and ſo it 1s vied inall places of the world ſauing 
in England. The Princes and their commulſſioners fearing lea 
otherwiſe they might vtter any thing to their diſaduantage, or els 
to their diſgrace: and I my ſelfe hauing ſeene the Courts of 
Fraunce,Spaine,Italie,and that of the Empire, with many inferior 
Courts, could neuer perceiue that the moſt noble perſonages, 
though they knew very well how to ſpeake many forraine lan- 
ges, would at any times that they had bene ſpoken vnto , an- 
TE but in their owne,the Frenchman in French,the Spaniard in 
Spaniſh, the Italian in talian, and the very Dutch Prince in the 
Dutch language: whether it were more for pride,or for teare of a- 
ny lapſe, I cannot tell. And Hemric Earle of Arundel being an old 
Cain and a very princely man in all his ations, kept that rule 
alwaics.For on a time paſling from England cowards Italie by her 
maieſtics licence, he was very honorably enterteined at the Court 
of Bruſlels,by the Lady Duches of Parma,Regent there : and (it- 
ting at a banquet with her, where alſo was the Prince of Orange, 
withall the grcateſt Princes of the (tate,the Earle,though he could 
reaſonably well ſpeake French , would not ſpeake one French 
word,but all Engliſh, whether he asked any queſtion,or anſwered 
t,but all was done by Truchemen. Info much as the Prince of 
Orange maruelling at it, looked a fide on that part where I ſtoode 
a beholder of thefealt , and ſayd , Imaruell your Noblemen of 
England doe not defire to be better languagedin the forraine 
languages . This word. was. by and by reported to the Earle. 
Quoth the Earle againe , tcll my Lord the Prince , that Iloue 


to ſpeake 1n that language,in which I can beſt vtter my mind and 


not miſtake. 
Another Ambaſladour vſcd the likeouerſight by ouerweening 


himſelfe that he could naturally ſpeake the French tongue, where- 
a5 in troth he was not skilfull in their termes . This Ambaſladour 


being a Bohemian,ſentfrom the Emperour tothe French Court, 
wherzeafter his firſt audience,he was ſickly fealted and banquct- 


ted. Ona time, among other,a great Princeſle ſitting at the table, 
by way of calkeasked th 


cAmbaſlador whether the Empreſle his 
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his miſtreſſe when ſhe wenta hunting , or otherwiſe trauailed a. 
broad for her ſolace, did ride a horsback or goe in her coach . To 
which the Amibaſladour an{wered vnawares and not knowing the 
French terme, Par ma foy elle chenauche fort bien , & fi en prend 
87nd plaiſir. She rides((aith he)very well,and takes great pleaſure 
1 it. There was good {miling one vpon another of the Ladies and 
Lords,the Ambaſſador wilt not whereat , but laughed humſelfe 
for companie. This word Chexaxcher inthe French tongue hath 
a reprobateſence,ſpecially being ſpoken of a womans riding, 
Andas rude and vncmill ſpcaches carry a marucilous great in- 
decencie. ſodoe ſometimes thoſe that be ouermuch affected and 
nice: or that doe ſauour of ignorance or adulation , and ben the 
care of graucand wiſe perſons no lefle offenſiue than the other : as 
when aſutorin Romecame to Tiberius the Emperor and faid , I 
would open wy caſe ro your Maieſtic, if it were not to trouble 
your ſacred bulineſle , /acras veſtras occupationes asthe Hiltorio- 
grapher reporteth .| What meanelt thou by that terme quoth the 
Emperor, ſay /aborio/a I pray thee, & fochou maiſt truely ſay,and 
bid him leaue off ſuch affected flattering termes. | 
Thelike vndecencie vſed a Herald at armes ſent by (Harter the 
fifth Emperor,to Fraunces the firſt French king , bringing him a 
mellage of defiance,and thinking to qualificthe bitternelſe of his 
meſTage with words pompous and magnificent for the kings ho- 
nor, vied much this terme(facred ns which was not vſually 
geuen to the French king,but toſay for the molt parte] The 
French king neither liking ofhiserrant, nor yet of his pompous 
ſpcech.ſaid ſomewhat ſharply , Ipray chee good fellow clawe me 
not where itch not with thy ſacred maicftie, but goe to thy bult- 
nelle,and tell chine errand in ſuch termes as are decent betwixt e- 
- nemies,for thy maſter is not my frend,and turned him toa Prince 
of the bloud who ſtoode by,faving, me thinks this fellow ſpeakes 
Iike Biſhop NVicho/4: , for on Saine Nicholu night commonly tie 
Scholars of the Countrey make them a Biſhop,who like a fool!th 
boy, gocth about bleiſing and preaching wich ſo childiſh termes, 
as maketh the people laugh ad $1 foolih counterfaite ſpeeches. 
Andyetin Neale ng or writing ofa Princes affaires & fortunes 
thereisa certaine Decorwn, that we may not vic the ſame termes 
| * RS 
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in their buſines,as we might very wel doe ina meaner perſons,the 
caſe beingall one, ſuch reuerence is due to their eſtates. Asfor ex- 
ample, ifan Hiſtoriographer ſhal write of an Emperor or King, 
how ſach a day hee joyned battel with his encmie, and being 
ouer-laide ranne outof the fielde, and tookehis heeles , or put 
ſpurre to [is horſcand fed as faſt as hee could:the termes be not 
deccnt , but of a1ncane ſouldier or captaine, it were not ynde- 
cently ſpoxen. Andas one, who tranſlating certaine bookes of 
Uirgils s/Encidos mito Engliſh meetre,faid that -/Exeas was fayne 
to trudge out of Troy : whichterme became better to be ſpoken 
of a beggar, or of arogue,oralackey: for ſo wee vic toſay to ſuch 
maner of people, betrudging hence. 

Another Engliſhing this word of Virgil [ fatoproſugusJcalled 
eHEneas [by fate afugume] which was vndecently ſpoken,and not 
tothe Authours intent in the ſame word: for whom he ſtudicd 
by all means to auaunce aboue all other men of the world for ver- 
tue and maznanimitie, he meant not to make him afugitiue . But 3 
by occaſion of his great diſtreſſes,and of the hardnefle of his deſti- | 
nies ,11* would haucit appeare that «/£neas was enforced to flic 
out of T roy , and for many yeeres to be a romer and a wandrer a- 
bout the world both by land and ſea [7 fate proſugns] andneuer to 
find any reſting place till he came into 1/4/y, fo as ye may euidetly 
perceiuc inthis terme[” fg:r4e]a notableindignity offred to that 
Peng perſon, and by th'other word/a wanderer)none indigni- 
ric at all , but rather aterme of much loue and commiſeration. 
The ſame -tranſlatour when he came to theſe wordes : In/ignems 
pietate virum , tot voluere caſus tot adure lubores compulit . *Hee 
turned it thus , what moued /wn to tugge ſo great a captaine 
as o£yeas,which word tugge ſpoken in this caſe 15 ſo vndecent as 
none other coulde hauc bene deuiſed, and tooke his firſt orig1- 
nallfromthe cart, becauſe it ſignifieth the pull or draught of t 
oxen or horles , and therefore the leathers that beare the chiefe 


ſtreſle of the draught, the cartars call them tugges, and ſo wee | 
Ke oi ſay that ſhrewd boyes tugge cach other by the cares , for ; 
Anotherof out m_ makers, {pake as iRfaringly i this verſe | 
written to the diſpra Cs I AE [1 
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miſers minde(thon ha{ta princes pelfeJalewde terme to be ſpo- 
ken of a princes treaſure , which jn norefpe& nor for any caule is 
to be called pelfe, though it wereneuer ſo meane, for pelfe is pro- 
perly the fcrappes or threds of eaylorsand of skinners , which are 
accompted of {o vile price as they be commonly caſt out of dores, 
or ocheruſe beſtowed vpon baſe purpoſes: and carrieth not the 
like reaſon or decencie, as when we ſay in reproch of a niggard or 
vſerer, or worldly couctous man , that he ſettcth more by alittle 
pelte of the world,than by his credit or health, or conſcience, For 
1 compariſon of theſe treaſours, all the gold or ſiluerin the world 
may by a skornefull terme be called pelte, & fo ye ſee that the rea- 
ſon of t!ic decencie holdeth not alike in both caſes. Now let vs 
paſle from theſe examples, to treate of thoſe that concerne the 
comelincſle and decencie of mans behaujour, | 
And {ome ſpeech may be whan it 15 ſpoken very vndecent.and 
ct the ſame hauing afterward ſomewhat added to it may become 
rety and decent, as was the flowte worde vſcd by a captainein 
Favorbe ſittingat thelowerend of the Duke of G#y/es table 
among many, the day after there had bene a great battaile fough- 
een, the Duke finding that this captaine was not ſeene that day to 
do any thing in the field;taxed him priuily thus inal-the hearings, 
Where were you Sit the day of the batcaile,for I ſaw ye not ? the 
captame anſwered promptly : where ye durſt not haue bene: and 
the Duke began to kindle withthe worde, which the Gentleman 
perceiuing, ſaid ſpedily:L was that day among the my pot 
our excellencic would not for a thouſand' crownes haue bene 
ſcene. Thus from'vndecent it came by a wittie reformation tobe 
made decent againe. I { [of 
Thelike hapned on a time at the Duke of Northumberlandes 
bourd, where merry John Heywood was allowed to fit at the tables 
end. The Duke hada very nobleand honorable myntte alwayes 
to pay his debts well,and when he lacked money,would not ftick 
co {ell the greatelt part ofhis plate : ſo had he done few dayes bc- 
fore. Heywood being loth tocall for his drinke ſooft as hewas dry, 
turned ſis eye toward the cupbord and ſayd I finde fear miſle of 
your graces ſtanding cups:theDuke thinking he had ſpoken it of 
ſome knowledge that Jus plate' was lately fold , CO 
| | py 
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ſharpely , why Sir will notthoſe cuppes ſerue as good aman as 
your ſelfe . Heywood readily replied. Yes if it pleaſe your grace, 
but I would haue one of them {tand (till at myne elbow tull of 
drinke that I mightnot bedrincn totrouble your men {> often to 
cal! for it . This pleaſant and fpcedy reuers of the former wordes 
holpe all the matter againe , whereupon the Duke became very 
pleaſaunt and dranke a bolle of wineto Heywood, and bid a cup 


thould alwayes be ſtanding by him. 
It were to bulie a peece of worke for me to tell you of all the 


partes of decencie and indecency which haue bene obſerued in the 
{peaches of man & in his writings, and this chat Itell you is rather 
eo ſolace your cares with pretic conceits after aſort of long ſcho- 
laſticall preceptes which may happen haue doulfled them , rather 
then for any other purpoſe of n{litutio or do&trine, which to any 
Couttier of expcricnce, is not neceſlarie in this behalfe , And as 
they appeare by the former examples \to re{t in our ſpeach and 
writing : ſo dothe ſame by like proportion conſiſt m the whole 
behauiour of man,and that which he doth well and commenda- 
bly is euer decent , and the contrary vndecent , not in euery mans 
iudgement alwayes one , but aftcr their ſcuerall diſcretion and by 
circumſtance diucrſly,as by the next Chapter ſhalbe ſhewed. 


CHAP. XXINTIL 
Of decencie tn behauiour which alſo belongs to the 
conſideration of the Poet or maker, 


AN there is a dectcy to be obſcrued in cuery mans tio & be- 
4 Xhautouraſiydl as in his ſpeach & writing which ſome perad- 
ucture would thinke nupertinent to be treated of in this booke, 
where wedo but informe the comendable fathions of language & 
ſtle:bur that is otherwiſe, forthe good maker or poct who 1s in de- 
cet ſpeach & good termes to deſcribeall things and with pore or 
diſpraiſe to report cuery mis behauiour,ought to know thecome- 
lineſle of an a&tis aſwell as of a word & thereby to dire himlclfe 
both in praiſe & perſwaſi6 or any other point that perteinesto the 
Oratours arte. Wherefore ſome exaples we will ſet downe of this 
maner of decicy in behauiour leauing youſor the reſt to our booke 
which wehauc written de Decoro , where c ſhall ce both partes 
j 
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handled more exaAly , And this decencie of mans behauiour af. 
well as ofhis ſpeach. muſt alſo bedeemed by diſcretion, in which 
regard the thing that may well become one man to do may not 
become another,and that which is ſeemely to bedone in this place 
is not ſo ſeemely in that, and at ſuch a time decent, but at another 
eime vndecent , and in ſuch acaſeand for ſuch a purpoſe, and to 
this and chat end and by this and that euent , peruſing all! the cir- 
cuml{tances with like coſideration. Therefore we ſay that it might 
become king Alexander to giuea hundreth talentes to eAnaxa- 
'  gora the Philoſopher, but notfor a beg erly Philoſopher to ac- 
cept ſo greata giftfor ſuch a Prince could not be impoueriſhed by 
that expence, but the Philoſopher was by it exceſſtuely to be en- 
riched , ſo was the kings ation proportionable to his eſtate and 
therefore decent ,the Phuloſophebdiforoportionable both to his 
profeſſion and calling and therefore indecent. 

And yet if we ſhall examine the ſame point with aclearer dif- 
cretion,it may be ſaid that whatſoeuer it might become king e1- 
lexander of his regal largeflce to beſtow vpon a poore Philoſopher 
ynasked, that might aſwell become the Philoſopher to recciue at 
his hands without refuſal, and had otherwiſe bene ſome'empea- 
chement of the kings abilitic or wiſedome , which had not Fo 
decent in the Philoſoper,nor the: immoderatneſle of the kinges 
gift inreſpet of the Philoſophers meane eſtate made his accep- 
tance the leſle decent, ſince Princes liberalitics are not meaſured 
by meritenorby other mens eſtimations , but by their owne a 
petits and according to their greatneſſe . So ſaid king Alex 
very like himſelfe to one Perils: to whom he had geuen a = 

reat gift, whuch he made curteſy to accept;ſaying it was too muc 

Br ſuch a mean{perſon, what quoth the Ling if1t be too much for 
thy ſelfc,haſt thou neuer a friend or kinſman that may fare the 
better by it 2 But peraduenture 1fany ſuch immoderatgiſt had 
bene craucd by the Philoſopher and not voluntarily oftred by 
the king it had bene vndecent to! haue taken it . Euen fo if one 
that ſtandeth ypon his merite, and ſpares to craue the Princes li- 
beralitie in that which is moderate and fit for him, Joth as vnde- 
cently , For men ſhould not expeft till the Prince remembred it 
of himſclfe and began as it were the gratification, but ought to be 

| | ; put. 
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put in remembraunce by humble ſolicitations , and that is ducti- 
full & decent,which made king Henry _ her Maicſhes moſt 
noble father, andfor liberality nothing inferiour to king Alexan- 
der the great,aunſwere one of his priuie chamber, who prayd him 
to be good & gracious toacertaine old Knight being his ſeruant, 
for that he was but an ll begger,it he be alhamed obey wewll 
thinke ſcorne to giue , And yet peraducnture in both theſe caſes, 
the vndecencie for too much crauing orſparing to craue,might be 
eaſily holpen by a decent magnificence in thePrince ,as Amazis 
king of «£gypt very honorably conſidered, whoasking one day 
for one Dopsthus a noble man of his Court , what was become of 
him for that he had not ſene him wait of long time,one about the 
king told him that he heard ſay he was ſicke and of ſome conceit 
he fad taken that his Maicſhe had but Nlenderly looked to him, 
viing many others very bountifully . I beſhrew his fooles head 
quoth the king , why had henot ſued vnto vs and made vs priuic 
of his want, then added,butin truth weare moſt to blatne our (cl- 
ues,who by a mindeful beneficence without ſute ſhould haue ſup- 
plicd his baſhfulneſſe, and forthwith commaunded a great re« 
ward in money & penſion to beſent vntohim , but it hapned that 
when the kings meſſengers entred the chamber of D:opuhrs , he 
had newly giuen vp the ghoſt: the meſſengers forrowed the caſe, 


and Diopuhus friends fate by and wept,not ſo much for Dwupithis = 


death, as for pitie that he ouerliued not the comming of the kings 
reward. Therupon it camecuer after to be vſed for a prouecrbe that 
when any good turne commeth too late to be vſed,tocal it Dropi- 


thus reward. / 
In Iealy andFraunce Ihaue knowen it vied for common pol- 


licie, the Princes todifferre the beſtowing of their great liberali- 
ties as Cardinalſhips and other high dignties & offices of gayne, 
till the parties whom they ſhould ſceme to gratifie be fo old or {0 
ſicke as it is not likely they ſhould long entoy them. 

In the time of Charles the ninth French king , Tbeing at the 


Spaw waters, there lay a Marſhall of Frauncecalled HMonſienr de . 


Sipr-r,to vic thoſe waters for his health , but when the Phiſitions 

had all giuen him vp, and that there was no hope of life in hun, 

camefr6 the king tohuma letters patents of (1x dcrownes 
| a. 
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yearely penſion during his hfe with many comfortable wordes: 
the man was not ſo much paſt remembraunce, but hecould ſay to 
the meſſenger rrop rard, trop rard, it ſhould haue come betore, 
for in deede it had bene promiſed long and camenot till now that | 
hc could not fare the better by it, | | | 

And it became king Anr19:hws, better to beſtow the faire Lady 
S$traromea his wite vpon his fonne Demerrizs who lay ſicke for 
herloue and would clſehaue periſhed,as the Phyſitions cunninge 
ly diſcouered by the beating of his pulle , then it could become 
Pemetrus tobe inamored with his fathers wife, or toenioy her of 
his giſt, becauſc the fathers at was led by diſcretion and of a f- 
tlierly compaſſion, not grutching to depart from his deereſt poſ- 
ſclion toſaue his childes lite, where as the ſonne in his a pctite 
had no reaſon to lead him to loue volawfully, {or whomit had ra- 
ther bene decent to dic, then to haue violated his fathers bed with 
(atetie of his lifes . | | 

No more would it be ſeemely for an aged man to play the wan- 
ton like a chald , for it ſtands not with the conuenicncy of nature, 
yet when king, Age//a hauinga great ſort of little children,was 
oneday diſpoſed to folace himlziF among them in a gallery where 
ehcy Slaied and tooke alittle hobby horſe of wood and beitrid it 
to keepethem in play , one of his friends ſecmed to miſſike his 
Iightnes, 0 good end quoth +-ige/i/axz, rebuke me not for this 
{ault eill thou haue children of thine owne , ſhewing in leedethat 
it came not of vanitic but of a fatherly aftetis,ioying in the ſpoit 
and company of his little children, in which reſpect ahd as that 
place and time ſerued, it was difpenceable in him & not indecent. 

And in the choiſe of a mans delights & maner of his life, there 


, 


1s a decencie,and ſo we ſay th'old man generally is no fit compa- 
nion for the young man , nor the rich Be the poore, nor the wiſc 
forthe foolith. Yet in ſome reſpeRs and by kirotion it 'may be 0- 
cherwife,as when the old wie, 201 the goucrnment of the young, 
the wiſeteaches the fooliſh,therich is waytedon by the poorefor 
- their reliefe,in which regard the conuerſation is not indecent. 

And Proclathe Philoſopher knowing how cuery indecencie 

1s vnpleaſantto nature, and namely , how vacomely a thing it 1s 
for young men to docas old men doe (at lealtwile as young my 

| | | or 
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for the moſt part doe takeit ) applyed it +2 arg to his pur- 
pole: for hauing his ſonneand harceanotable vnthrite, & deligh- 
ting in nothing but in haukes and hounds. and gay apparrell, and 
ſuch like vanities, which neither by gentle nor tharpe admonti- 
ons @f his father , could make him leaue : Proclizs himſclfe not 
onely bare with hs ſonne , but alſo vſedit Htimſelfe for company, 
which ſome of his frends greatly rebuked hun for, ſaying,o Pro- 
cl5,an olde man and a Philoſopher to play the foole and laſcmui- 


ous more than the ſonne. Mary,quoth Proc/us, & therefore Ido 1t, 


for it is the next way to make my ſonne change his life , when he 
ſhall ſee how vndeccnt it is in me to leade ſuch a life , and for hum 
being a yong/man,to keepe companie with me being an old man, 


and to doe that which I doe. 


So is it not vnſeemely for any ordinarie Captaine-towinne the. 


viory or any other auantage in warre by fraud & breach of faith: 
as Hammball with the Romans , butt could not well become the 
Romaines mcnaging ſo great an Empire, by examples of honour 
and juſtice to doe as Hanrbaldid. And when Parmemo 1n alike 
caſe perſivaded king Alexanderto breake the day of is appoint- 
ment,and to ſet ypon Dar at the ſodaine, which Afexander re- 
fuſed to doe,Parmems laying, Iwould doeit if I were Alexander, 
and I too quoth Alexander if I were Parmemio : but it behooucth 
meirhenour to fight hberally with minecnemics,and 1ultly to 0- 
uercome . Andthus ye ſce that was decent in Parmenos attion, 
whiclt was not inthe king his maſters, 
- Agreatnoblemanand Counſeller in this Realme was ſecretlie 
aduiſcd by his friend,not to vic ſomuch writing his letters in fa- 
your of cucry man that asked them, ſpecially to the Iudges of 
the Realmein caſes of tu{tice. To whom the noble man anſwered, 
it becomes vs/Councellors betterto vic in{tance for our! friend, 
then far the Tudgesto ſentence at inſtance; for whatloeuer we doe 
require them,it 151n their choiſe to refule to doe, but tor all that 
the example was 1ll and dangerous. ir 

And there is adecencic in chufing the times of a mans buſmes, 
and as the Spaniard ſayes , es t1empo de negotiar,thereis afitte time 
for euery man to performehis buſineſſe 1n,& roatted his affaires, 
which out of that time would be vadecent; as to{lcepe al day and 


; 
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wake al night,and to goe a hunting by torch-light,as an old Earle 
of Arundel vſed to doe,orfor any occaſion of little importance,to 
wake a man out of his ſleepe,or to make him riſe from his dinner 
co talke with him, or ſuch like 1mportunities , for ſo we call eyery 
vnſcaſonable a&tion,and the vndecencic of the time. | 
Callicratides being ſent Ambaſlador by the Lacedemonians, to 
C:rus the young king of Perſia to contrat with him for money 
and inen toward their warres againſt the Achenians , came to the 
Court at ſuch vnſeaſonable time as the king was yet in the mid(t 
of his dinner,and went away againe ſaying , it is now no time to 
mterrupt the kings mirth. He came againe another day in the af- 
ter noone,and finding the king at a rere-banquet , and to haue ta- 
ken the wine ſomewhat plentitully,turned back againe , ſaying, I 
thinke there is no houre fitte todeale with (rs, tor he 1s euer in 
his banquets:I will rather leauc all the bufines vndone, | then doe 
any thing that ſhall not become the Lacedemonians : meaning to 
het conference of ſo great umportaunce to his Countrey , with 
a man ſodiſtempered by ſurfetas hee was not likely to.geue hun 
any reaſonable reſolution in the cauſe. | 
One Eudamdaibrother to king Ag of Lacedemonia, comin 
by Zenocrates (chooleand looking in,faw him fit in his chaire,dil- 
uting with a long hoare beard, asked who it was, one anſwered, 
* It 15 a wiſe man and one of them that ſearches after vertue, and 
if he hauenot yet found it quoth Zxudamidas when will he vieit, 
that now at this yeares is ſeeking after jt, as who would ſay it is 
not time to talke of matters when they ſhould be put in execu- 
tion,nor for an old man to be to ſeeke what vertue1s,which all his 
youth heſhould hauc hadin exerciſc. | 
Another time comming toheare a notable Philoſopher diſ- 
re,it happened , that all was ended cuenas he came, and one of 
is familiers would hauc had him requeſted the Philoſopher to 
beginne againe, that were indecent and nothing — Eg- 
damidasfor if he ſhould cometo me ſapperleſle when I had ſup- 


ped before , were it ſeemely for him to pray me to ſuppe againe 
for his compame? | £4 | 
And the place makes a thing decent or indecent, in which con- 
ſideration one Enboidas being ſent Embaſladour into a groom 
me 
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realme,ſome of his familiars tooke occaſion at the table to praiſe 
the wiues and woinen of that country in preſence of their owne 
husbands, which th'cmbaſladour miſliked, and when ſupper was 
ended and the gueltes departed,tooke his familiars afide, and told 
them that is was nothing decentina {trange country to praile the 
women,nor {pecially a wite beforeher husbands face;for inconue- 
nienciethat might riſethereby, aſwell to the prayler as to the wo+ 
man , and that the chiefe commendation ofa chalt matrone , was 
to be knowen onely to her husband , and not to be obſerued by 
ſtranngers and gueſtes. - 

And in the vic of apparell there is nolitle decency and vnde- 
cencie to be percciued, as well for the faſhion as the [tufte, for it 
is comely that cucry eltate and yocation ſhould be knowen by the 
differences of their habit :aclarke from a lay man: a gentleman 


from a yeoman: a ouldier from a citizen , and the chiete of cucry 


degree trotheir inferiours, becauſe in confuſion and diſorder there 


” 


15 no manner of decencic, 

The Romaincsof any other people molt ſeucre cEſurers of de- 
cencic , thouzhtno vpper garment ſo comely fora cull man as a 
long playted gowne, becauſe it ſheweth much grauitic & alſo pu- 


dicitie, hiding cuery member of the body which had not bin plea- 


ſant to behold.In ſomuch as a certain Proconſallor Legat of theirs 
dealing one day with Pro/orze king of Egipt , ſeeing him clad ina 
{traite narrow garment very laſcmioully , diſcouering euery part 
ofhis body,gauc him a great checke for it: and ſaid,that vnleſſe he 
vied more {ad and comely garments , the Romaines would take 
no pleafureto hold amitie with him , for by the wantonnes of his 


arment they would iudge the vaniticof his mind, not to be wor- 


9 of their conſtant friend(hip. A pleaſant old courtier wearing, 
one day in the {ight of a great councellour, atter the new guiſe. a 
french cloakeskarce reaching to the walt, a long bealced doublet 
hanging downeto his thies,& an high paire of filke netherſtocks 
that coucred all his buttockes and loignes, the Councellor marue- 
led to ſce hum imthat ſort diſguiſed,and otherwiſe than he had bin 
woont to be. Sir quoth the Gent!eman to excule it: if I ſhould 
not be able whan I had necd to piſle out of my doublet, and co do 


the reſt mmy netherſtocks (viing the plaine terme)all men would 
a 
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ſay I were but a lowte, the Councellor lughed hartily at the ab- 
ſurditic of the ſpeech, but what would thoſe ſower fellowes of 
Roine haue ſaid trowe ye? trucly in wincopinion, that all ſuch 
perſons as take pleaſureto {hey their Junbes , ſpecially thoſe that 
naturchath c6manded out of fight, ſhould be1nioyned either to 
co {tarke naked,or elſe toreſort backe to the comely and modeſt 
talhionof their owne countrie apparell,vſed by their old honora- 


ble aunceſtors. = | 
And there is a dectcy of apparrel in reſpeR of the place whereit 


15 to be vſed:as,in the Court to berichely apparrelled:m thecoun- 
trey to weare more plain & homely garmets.For who who would 
not thinke it aridiculous thing to ſeea Lady in her milke-houſe 
with a veluet gowne,and at a bridall in her caffock of mockado: a 
Gentleman of the Countrey among the buſhes and briers, goe in 
a pounced dublet and a paire ofembrodered hoſen, in the Citic to 
weareafriſe Ierkin and a paire of leather breeches? yet fomie ſuch 
-phantaſticals haue I knowen,and one a certaine knight, of all 0- 
ther the moſt vaine, who commonly would cometo the Scllions, 
and other ordinarte meetings and Commitlions in the Countrey, 
ſo bedet with buttonsand aglets of gold and ſuch coſtly embro- 
derics,as the poore plaine men of the Countrey called hum(for his 
gayneſle)the golden knight. Another for the like cauſe was called 
Saint Sunday : Ithinke at this day they beſo farre ſpent, as cither 
of the would be content with a good cloath cloake : and this came 
by want of diſcretion, to diſcerne and deeme right of decencie, 
which many Gentlemen doe wholly limite by the perſon or de- 
gree, where reaſon docth it by the place and preſence : which may 
beſuchasit might very well becomea great Prince to weare COur- 
ſcr apparrell than in another place or preſence a meanerperſon. 
Neuertheleſle inthe vſe of a garment many occaſions alter the 
decencic, ſometimes the qualitie of the perſon, ſometimes of the 
caſc,otherwhiles the countrie cuſtome, and often the conſtitution 
of lawes, and the very nature of yſc it felfe. As for example a king 
and prince may vſerich and gorgious apparell decently,fo cannot 
a meane perſon doo, yet if anhevld of armes to whom a king gi- 
ucth his gowne of cloth of gold, or to whom it was incident as a 


fee of his ofhce, do were the ſame,hedoth it decently,becauſe pY 
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hath alwaies bene th'allowances of heraldes : but if ſuch herald 


haue worne out, or ſold, orloſt that gowne , to buy him a new of 
the like (tufte with his owne mony and to weareit , is not decent 
1n the eye andiudgement of them that know it. 

And the country cultome maketh thingsdecent in vſe.asin A- 
ſa for all-men to weare long gownes both a foot and horſebacke : 
1n Europa ſhort gaberdins,or clokes,or iackets,cuen for their v 
per garments. The Turke and Perſian to weare great tolibants of 
een, fifteene, and twentieelles of linnen a pecce vpon their heads, 
which can not be remooued: in Europe to were caps or hats, which 
vpon cuery occaſion of ſalutation we vſe to put of,as a ſigneof re- 
ucrence.In th'Eaſt partes the men to make water couring like wo- 
men,with vs landing at a wall. With them to congratulat and ſa- 
lute by giuing a becke with the head,ora bende of the bodie, with 
vs herein England, and in Germany,and all other Northerne parts 
ofthe world to ſhake handes. In France, Italic, and Spame toem- 
brace ouer the ſhoulder, vnder the armes, at the very knees, accor- 
ding the ſuperiors degree . With vs the wemen giue their mouth 
to be kiſled.1notherplacestheir cheek, in many places their hand, 
oriniteced of anoffer tothe hand, to ſay theſe words Brz9 los ma» 
nos, Andyect ſome others ſurmounting in all courtly ciuilitic will 
ſay, Los manos C& los predes. And aboue that reach too,there be that 
will ſay tothe Ladics , Lombra de [74s pi/adas ,the ſhadow of your 
ſteps. Which I recite vato you to {hew the phraſe of thoſe courtly 
ſcruitours1n yeclding the miſtreſſes honour and reuerence. 

And it is ſeen that very particular vſc of it ſelfe makes a matter 
of much decencieand vndecencie, without any countrey cuſtome 
or allowarice, as if one that hath many yeares worne a gowne thall 
come to be {cen weare a 1akquet or ierkin , or he that hath many 


yeares wornea beard or long haire among thoſe that had done the | 


contrary,and come ſodainly to be pold or ſhauen, it will ſeeme 
onely to himſelfe, a dechight and very vndecent,but alſo toall '0- 
chers that 


ved to go lo, vntill thetime and cuſtome haue 
abrogated that miſlike. 

So was it here in England till her Maieſties moſt noble father 
for diuers good reſpects , cauſed his owne licad and all his Cour- 
tiers to be polled and his beard to be _ ſhore. Before that cms 1: 
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249 OF ORNAMEMT. LIB, 1Il. : 
was thouglt more decent both for old men and young to. be all 
{}.auen and to weare long haite cither rounded or ſ{quare.Now a- 
gaineat this time,the young Gentlemen of the Court haue taken 
yp the long haire crayling on their [!houlders, and thinkei1t more 
decent : for what reſpe&t I would be glad roknow. | 

The Lacedemonians bearing long buſhes of haire, finely kept 
& curled vp, vicd chis ciuill argument eo maintaine that cuſtome. 
Haire( ſay they) 15 the very ornament of nature appointed for the 


head,which cl1crforeto vie in his moſt ſumptuous degree is come- 


ly, ſpecially for them that be Lordes,Maiſters of mengand of a free 
li havin gabilitie &leafure inough to keepe it cleane, and fo for 
a ligne of {cignorie, riches and libertie | the maſters of the Lacede- 
monians vſed long haire . But their yallals, ſeruauntsand ſlaues 
vicd it ſhort orſhaucn in figne of ſeruitude and becauſethey had 
no meane norleaſure to kembeand keepe it cleanely . | It was be- 
ſides comberſome to them hauing many buſineſle tozttendefin 


” AY 


ſome ſeruices there might no maner of filth befalling from their 
heads . And toall ſouldiers it is very noyſome and a daungerous 
diſauantage in the warres orin any particular combat , which 
being the molt comely | 4718 gn of cucry noble young Gentle- 
man,it oughe to perſwade them greatly from wearingJong hare. 
If there be any that ſecke by long hairc to helpeor to hidean ll 
featured face, it is inthem allowable ſo to do , becauſe;cuery. man 
may decently reforme by arte, the faultes and unperteRions that 

nature hath wrought in them. | 
And all ſingularities or affeRed parts ofa mis behauiour ſeeme 
yndecet,as for one man to march or tet in the ſtreet moreſtately,or 
to looke moreſolepnely,or to go more gayly & in other coulours 
or faſhioned garmets then another of the ſame degree and eſtate. 
© Yet ſuch ſingularities haue had many times both good liking 
and good ſucceſle, otherwiſe then many would haue looked for. 
As when Dmocrates the famous archite&t, defirous tobe knowen 
to king Alexander the great, and hauing noneacquaintance to 
bring him to the kings ſpeech; he came one day to the Court very 
ſtrangely apparelled in long #karlet robes,his head compalt with 
a garland of: urell, and his face all tobe licked with ſweet oylE, 
and {toode in the kings chamber,motiomng nothing toany man: 
| NEWES 


newes of this ſtranger came to the king, whocauſed him to be 
brought to his preſence, and asked his name, and che cauſe of his 
repaire to the Court , He aunſiwered, his naine was Pwrocrates the 
Architet,who came to preſent his Maicltie with a platforme of 
his owne deuiſing , how his Maieſtie might buylde a Citic ypon 
ehe mountaine Athos in Macedonia , which ſhould beare the fi- 
gure of a mans body, and tolde him all how . Forſooth the brealt 
and bulke of his body ſhould reſt ypon ſuch a flat: chat hil ihould 
be his head, all ſet with foregrowen woods like haire : his right 
arme ſhould ſtretch out co ſuch ahollow bottome as might be 
likehis hand:holding a diſh conteyning al the waters that thould 
ſerue that Citie : the left arme with his hand ſhould hold a valley 
of all the orchards andgardens of pleaſure pertaining thereunto: 
andcither legge ſhould lic vpon aridge of rocke, very gallantly to 
behold, and ſoſhould accompliſh the full fizure of a man, The 
king asked him-what commoditie of ſoyle , or ſea, or nauigable 
river lay neere vnto it, to beable toſuſtaine ſo great a number of 
inhabitants. Trucly Sir(quoth Dinocrates) Thaue not yet conlide- 
red thereof:for 1n tructh it is the bareſt part of all the Countrey of 


| Macedonia. The king ſmiled at it,and ſaid very honourably , we 


like your deuice well, and meane to. vſe your feruice in the buil- 
ding ofa Citie, but we wil chuſe-out a more commodious ſcituati- 
on:and made him attend in that voyage in which he conquered 
Aſia and Egypt,and there made him chiefe Surueyour of his new 
Citie of Alexandria. Thus did Danocrates {iingularitie in attire 
greatly further him to his aduancement. + 
| Yetaregenerally all rare things and ſuch as breedemaruell & 
admiration ſomewhat holding of the vndecent , as when a man is 
bigger & exceeding the ordinary ſtature ofa man like a Giaunr, 
or farre vnder thereaſonableand common f1ze of men,as a dwarte, 
and ſuch vadecencies do not angre vs,but cither we pittie them or 
ſcorne at them. 
But at all inſolent and vnwoonted partes of a mans behauiour, 
we find many times cauſe to niſhike or tobe miſtruſtfull, which 
roceedeth of ſome vndecency that is in it , as when aman that 
Lach alwaies hLene ſtrange & vnacquainted with vs,will ſuddenly 
become our familiar and Jomeltick _ another that hath bene 
1115 | 
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alwaies ſterne and churliſh , wilbe vpon the ſuddaine affable and 
curteous,it is neyther a comely {1ght,nor aftgne of any good to- 
wardes vs. Which the ſubtill Italian well obfcrued by oh luccelles 
hereof, ſaying in Prouerbe. | 

Chi me ſa meglio chenon ſuole, | 

Tradito me ha o trader me vuolg, 


He that fpeakes me fawer than his woont was too | 
Hath done me harme,or meanes for to doo. 


Now againe all maner of conceites that ſtirre vp any vehement 
paſſion ina man, doo 1t by ſome turpitude or cuill and yndecency 
that 15 in them , as tomake a man angry there mult be ſome iniu- 
ry or contempt offered, to make hum enuy there mult proccede 
ſoine vndeſerued proſperitie of his egall or inferiour,to make him 
pitic ſome miſerable fortuneorſpeRakle to behold. | 

And yet in euery of theſe pallions being as it were yndecen- 
cies, there is a comelineſle to be diſcerned , which ſome men can 
keepeand ſome men cannot, as to beangry, or to enuy,or to hate, 
or to pitie, or to be aſhamed decently,that is none otheryile then 
reaſon requireth. This ſurmiſe appearcth to be true,for Homer the 
father of Pocts writing that famous and molt honourable poeme 
called the 1/kadss or warres of Troy : made his commecement the 
magnanimous wrath and anger of «chz/les in his farlt verſe thus: 
pimny aidh Fra minadies aximentc. Sing foorth my mule the wrath of 
eAchulles Pelers {onne: which the Poet would ucuer hauedone if 
the wrath of a prince had not beene in ſome ſort comely & allow- 
able.But when Arr: and Cxrtn hiltortographers that wrote 
the noble geltes of king eA/exander the great, came to praylc him 
for many things,yet for his wrath and anger they reproched him, 
becauſe 1t proceeded not of any magnanimitie, but ypon ſurfet & 
diſtemperin his dict , nor growing of any wſt cauſes, was cx- 
erciſed to the deſtruction of his deareſt friends and familiers,and 
not of his enemies norany other wates ſo honorably as th'others 
was, and {o could not be reputeda decent and comely anger, 

So may al your other pailions be vſed decently though the ve- 
ry matter of their originall be grounded vpon ſome vndecencie,as 
t 15 written by a certaine king of Egypt , who looking out of his 

, ' window, 
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window,and ſeing his owne ſonnefor ſome gricuous offence, car- 
ried by the officers of his 1uſtice to the place of execution: he ne- 
ucr once changed his countenance at the matter, though the ſight 
wereneuerſofull of ruthand atrocitie. And it was thought a de- 
cent countenance and conſtant animoſitie in the king to be ſo 
affe&ted , thecaſe concerning ſo high and rarea pecce of his owne 
w(ſtice. But within few daics after when he beheld out of the ſawe 
window an old friend and familiar of his, ſtand begging an almes 
in the ſtreete,he wept tenderly , remembring their old familiarity 
and conl(idering how by the mutabilitieof fortune and frailtic of 
mas eltate, it might one day come topaſle that he himſelfe ſhould 
fall into the like miſerable eſtate . He therforc had a remorſe very 
comely for a king in that behalfe, which alſo cauſed him to giue 
order for his poore friends plentiful relictc. 

But generally to weepe Br any ſorrow (as one may doe for pi- 
eic)is not ſo decent ina man: and therefore all high minded per- 
ſons,when they cannot chuſe but ſhed teares,wil turne away their 
face as a countenance vndecent for a man to ſhew, and ſo will the 
ſtanders by till they hauc ſupprelt ſuch palſi6,thinking 1t nothing 
decent to behold fuch an vncomely countenance. But for Ladies 
and women to weepe and ſhed teares at euery little greete.it is no- 
thing vncomely,but rathera figne of much good nature & mcek- 
nes of minde, a molt decent propertic for that ſexe; and therefore 
they be for the more part more deuout and charitable,and greater 
geuers of almes than men, and zealous relicuers of priſoners, 
and beſeechers of pardons,and ſuch like parts of commiſeration. 
Yea they be more than ſo too:for by the common proucrbe,a wo- 
man will weepefor pittc toſce a goſling goe barctoote. 

But moſt certainly all things that mouc a man to laughter , as 
doe theſcſcurrilities & other ridiculous behauiours , itis for ſome 
vndecencie that is foiad in them:which maketh it decent for eucry 
man to laugh at them . And therefore when we ſec or hcare a na- 
tural foolc and idiot doe or ſay any thing fooliſhly, we laugh not 
at him: but when he docth or ſpeaketh wiſcly , becauſe that is vn- 
like him felfe: and a buffonne or counterfet foole, to heare him 
ſpeake wiſely which is like himlelfe, it is noſport at all , but for 
ſuch acounterfait to talke and looke taoliſhly 1t maketh vs laugh, 
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becmuſeit is no part of his n:turall,for in cuery vncomlineſſe there 
mu{'t be a certaine abſurditic and diſproportion to nature,and the 
opinion ofthe hearer or beholder to make the thing ridiculous, 
Bur for a foole to talke fooliſhly ora wiſeman wiſely , there is no 
ſuch abſurditie or difproportton. | 

And though at all abſurdities we may decently langh,8 when 
they be no abſurdities not decently,yetin laughing isthere an vn- 
decencic for other reſpettes ſometime, than of the matter it ſelfe, 
Which made Ph:/ppres ſonne to the firit Chriſten Emperour, Phi- 
Lopes Arabic etimg with his father one day in hotiberr to be= 
hold the ſports, gue his fathera great rebuke becauſe he laughed, 
ſaying that it was no comely countenance for an Emperour to 


bewray in ſuch a publicke place , nor ſpecially to laugh at cucry 


. 
- 


ſoolith toy: the poſteritie gauethe ſonne for that cauſe the name 
of Phil;ppres Agelaſtos-or without laughter. 
I haue ſcene forraine Embaſladours in the Queenes preſence 
laugh fo diflolutely at ſome rare paſtime or ſport that hath beene 
made there,that nothing in the world could worfe haue becomen 
them,and others very wiſe men,whether ithaue ben of ſome plea- 
ſant humour and complexion, or for other default in the ſpleene, 
or for ill education or cuſtome.that could not veter any graue and 
earneſt ſpeech without laughter, which part was greatly d:{com- 
mended in them. | 
And Cero the wiſelt of any Romane writer{, thought it vn- 
comely for a manto daunce; Gin ; Saltantems ſobrium vidinemi- 
. ue. I neuer ſaw any man daunce that was ſober andin his right | 
wits, but there by your leaue he failed , nor-our young Courtiers 
will allow it , beſides that it is the moſt decent and comely de- 
meanour of all exultations and reioycements of che hart , which is 
no leſſe naturall to man then to be wiſe or well learned,or ſober. 
Totcll you thedecencies of a number of other behauiours, one 
might do it topleaſe you with pretic reportes, but to the skilfull 
Courtiers it ſhalbe nothing neceſlary, forthey know all by expe- 
rience without learning . Yet ſome few remembraunces wee will 
make you of the molt materiall , which our ſclues hauc obſerued, 
andfo make anend. | 
Ie is decent to be affable and curtcous at meales & meetings, in 
[: 19% | open 
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n aſſemblics more ſolemneand ſtraunge,in place of authoritie 
and wdgement not familiar nor pleaſant, in counſcll ſecret and 
fad,n ordinary conferences calie andapert,in conuerfation fumple, 


in capitulation ſubtill and miſtruſtfull,at mournings and burials 


fad and ſorrowtull,in feaſts and bankets,merry & ioyfull, in houſ- 


hold expencepinchingand (| paring j in publicke cntertainemenc 


ſpendingand pompous, The Princeto be ſumptuous and magni- 

cent ,the. priuate man hiberall with moderation , .a man tobe in 
giuing frec,n asking{pare,in promiſe Nlow,in PArT ne ſpce- 
dy,in contract circumſpect but 1alt, in amitie fincerean ennimitie 
wily and cautelous["d9/#s ai v1r1i45 quis wm hoſte requarit , ſaith the 
PocrJandafter the ſame rate cuery Ger and maner of bulinelle or 
affare or ation hath his decencie and vndecencic, cither for the 
time orplace or perſon or-ſoine other circumſtaunce,as Prieſts to 
be ſober and {ad , a Preacher by his life to gue good example, a 
Indge to be incorrupted,ſolitaricaud vnacquainted with Cunt 
ers or Courtly entertainements,& as the Pluloſopher ſaith Opor. 
ret i4d1ce efſe rudem & ſanplicem without plaite or wrinkle, ſower 
inlookeand churlith in ſpeach , contrariwiſca Courtly Gentle- 
man to be loftie and curious 1n countenaunce , yet ſometimes a 
creeper,and a curry fauell with his ſuperiours. 

And touching the perſon, we ſay itis comely for aman to be a 
lJambe in che houſe,and a Lyon in the field, appointing the decen- 
cie of his qualitic by the place, by which xeafon alſo we limit the 
comely parts ofa woman to conſi{tinfoure points, that 15 to be a 
fhrewe mthe kitchin , a ſaint in the Church , an Angcll at the 
bourd, and an Apein thebed, as the Chronicle reportes by Mi- 
ſtreile Shore paramour toking Edward the fourth. 

Then alſo there 1s a decency in reſpett of che pry ons with who 
we do negotiate, as with the great perſonages his egals to be fo- 


lemneandſurly, with meaneranen pleaſant and popular , ſtoute 
with the ſturdicand wilde with the meek , which 15 a molt decent 
conucrſation and not reprochfull or vnſcemely,as the proucrbe 
oeth,by thoſe that victhe contrary, a Lyon among theepe and a 
—_ Lyons. c 
» Right ſpin negotiating with Princes we ought to ſceke their 
fuout by kuniilitic & not by ſternnelle,; For, to trafic iti the 
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by way of indent or condition, but frankly and by manner of ſub- 
miſſion to cherr wils, for Princes may be lead but not driven, nor 
they are to be yanquiſhe by allegation, but mult be ſuffred to haue 
the victorie and be relented vnto:nor they arenot to be chalenged 
for rightor iulticefor that'1s a maner of accuſation:nor tobechar- 
ged with their promiſes, for that is a kinde of condemnation : and 
at their requeſt we ought not to be hardly entreated but ealily,for 
that is a ſigne of deffidence and miſtruſtin their bountie and gra- 
titude: nor to recite the good {cruices which they haue reccued at 
our hids, for. that is but a kind of exprobrat16,but in crauing their 
bountie or largeſle to remember vntothem all their former bene- 
ficences, making no metion of our owne merites, & ſoit is thank- 
Full, and in prayſing them to their faces to do it very modeſtly; 
and in therr commendations not to be exceſſtue for that is eds 
ousandalwayes ſauours of ſuttelty more then of ſincere loue. 
And in ſpeaking to a Prince the voyce ought tobe loweand 
not lowdenor ſhrill , for th'one1s a ſ1gne of humilitie th'other of 
too much audacitic and preſumption , Nor in looking on them 
ſceme to oucrlooke them, nor yet behold them too [tedfaltly, for 
that is a 1gne of unpudence or litle reyerence,and therefore to the 
great Princes Orientall their feruitours ſpeaking or being {poken 
vnto abbaſe their eyes in token of lowlines, which behauiour we 
do not obſerue to our Princes with ſo good adiſcretioh as they do: 
& ſuch as retire from the Princes prefence,do not by: & by turne 
tayle to them as we do,but go backward or ſideling for a reaſona- 
ble ſpace.til they be at the wal or chaber doore paſling out of fight, 
and 1s thought a moſt decent behawiour to their ſoueraignes . I 
hauc heard that king Henry th'cight her Maieſties father, though 
otherwiſe the molt gentle and able Prince of the world, could 
not abide to haue any man ſtare in his face or tofix his eye too 
{teedily ypon him when he talked with chem : not for acommon 
ſuter tocxclame or cry out tor iultice, for thatis offenfiue and as 
it werea ſecret impeachement ofhis wrong doing, as happened 
once to a Knight in this Realmeof great worſhip ſpeaking to the 
king. Nor in ſpeaches with them to be too long, or tooanuch at- 
tected,for th'one is tedious th'other is irkſome, nor with lowd ac- 


clamations to applaude them, for that is too popular & rude and 
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betokens either ignoraunce , or ſeldome acceſle totheir preſence; 
- or little frequenting their Courts:nor to ſhew too mery or lighta 
countenance , for that is aſigneof little reuerence and is a peece 
of acontempr. 

And in gaming with a Prince it is decent to let him ſometimes 
win of purpole,to keepehim pleaſant, & neuerto refuſe his gift, 
for that 1s vndutifull : nor to forgiue him his loſles,for that 15 ar- 
rogant : nor togiue him great gifts,for that is cither infolence or 
follie-nor to fealt hum with exceſ[we charge for that is both'vaine 
and enuious, & therefore the wiſe Prince king Henry the ſeuenth 
her Maielttes grandfather,it his chaunce had bene tolye at any of 
his ſubie&ts houſes,or topaſlemoe meales then one, hethat would 
take vpon him to defray the charge of his dyet, or of his officers 
and houthold,he would bemarueloutly offended with it, ſaying 
what priuate {ubic dare vndertakea Princes charge,orlookein- 
to the ſecret of his expece? Her Maieſtic hath beneknowne often« 
times to miſlike the ſuperfluous expence of her ſubieas beſtowed 
vpon her m times of her progreſles. | FUSTET | 1% 

Likewife in matter ofaduſeitis neither decent toflatter him 
for thac sſcruile,nather to be-torough or plaine with him, for 
that is daungerous,but truly to Counfell & to admonith, grauely 
not greuoutly , ſincerely not ſourely : which was the part that ſo 
greatly commended C4; Counſellourtoking Pirrhizs,who kept 
thatdecencie m all hisperſiwafions, that hecuer preuailed/in ad- 
uice,and carried the king which way he would. 17 7 44 
-- Andin a Prince it iscomely togiue vnasked;butinatubietrs 
aske vnbidderrtor that firſt is ſigne of abountifull mynde, this of 
a loyall & conhdent. But the ſubje&rhat craues not at his Princes 


hand , either he is of no deſert , or proud , or muſtruſtfult of his 


Princes goodneflc : thereforeking Hexry thieighttoone that en- 
treated mm to remember one Sir e Anthony Rouſ# with ſome re- 


ward for that he had ſpent much and was an ill beggar: the king, 


aunſwered ( noting his infolencie,) If he be aſhamed to begge, we 
arc aſhamed to giue, and was neuertheleſſe one ofthe molt libe- 
rall Princes of the world. Y9' ORNERE: 
And yetin ſome Courts it is otherwiſe vſed, form Spaine it is 
thought very vndecent for a Courtier = ny His gthatitis 
| lj 
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the part of an importune : therefore the king of ordinarie calleth 
cuery {ccond,third or fourth yerefor |:1s Checker roll, and belto- 
weth his zercedet of his owne meere motion, andby.difcretis; ac- 

cording to eucry mans merite and condition. | 
And mn their commendable delights tobe apt and accommo- 
date,as if the Prince be geuen to hauking,hunting, riding of hor- 
les,or playing vpou in{truments,or any like exerciſe,theferuitour 
tobe the ſame: and 1n theirother appetites wherein the Prince 
would ſecme an example of vertue, and would not mithke to be 
alled by others:in ſuch caſes it is decent their ſeruitours & ſub- 
ietts ſtucic to be hke co them by unitation, as in wearing their 
hairelong or ſhort,orin this or that ſort of apparrell, ſach excep- 
ted as be only fatte for Princes and none els, which were yndecent 
for a meaner perſon toimitateor counterfet: ſo is it not comely to 
counterlet their voice, or looke, or any other geſtures that benot 
ordinary and naturall 11 every common perſon : and thereforeto 
o vpright or ſpeake or lookeafluredly,itis decent in every man. 
But if the Prince haue an extraordinarie countenance or manner 
of ſpecch,or bearing of his body; that for a common. ſeruitour to 
counterfct 13 not decent,and therefore it was miſliked inthe Em- 
peror Nero, and thought vacomely for him to counterfeteAlex- 
ander the great by holding his head alittleawrie,& neerer toward 

the tone ſhoulder, becauſe 1t was not his owne naturall, 

And 1n a Prince it is decent to goe lowly , and tomarch with 
leyſure, and with acertaine grandific ratherthan grauitie z as our 
ſoueraineLady and miſtreſ{e;the very image of maicſtie and mag- 
nificence, is accultomed to doe generally, vnlcile1t be! when the 
walketh apaccfor her pleafure,or to catch her a heate in the colde 
mornings. | 

| Neuertheleflc;it is not ſo decent in ameanerperſon, as Thaue 
obſerued inſome counterfet Ladies of the Countrey,which vie it 
auch to their owne-deriſfion... This comeclines was wanting in 
Qucene 4/4rw,othetwiſe avery good and honourable Princelle. 
And was ſome blemith to the Emperor Ferd:nando , a molt noble 
minded man,yetſo carclefle and forgettull ofhimſelfe in that be- 
halfe, as I haue ſcene him runne vp apaire of {taires ſo ſwift and 
nimble a pace,asaluolt had not become a very meane man, _ 
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had not gone in ſome haſtic buſineſle. | 
And m a noble Prince nothing is more decent and welbeſce- 

ming his greatnelle,than to ſparetoule {ſpeeches ,, for that breedes 

hatred,and tolet none humble ſuiters depart out of their preſence 


as neereas may be)miſcontented. Wherein her Mateſhe Fath of 


all others a molt Regall gift, and nothing inferior to the good 
Prince7 uw Veſpaſ.,xws in that point. 


Alfo-not to be rower or forfſinall detriments or offences, nor 
to be a reuenger of then, but in caſes of great imuric,and ſpecially 


of diſhonors:and therein to be very ſterne and yindicatiwe,for char 
ſauours/of Princely magnanimitie:mpr to ſecke reuenge vpon baſe 
and obſcure perſons,oucr, whom the conqueſt is not glorious, nor 
the victoric honourable; which reſpect mouct our ſoucraign Lady: 


(keeping alwaies'the decorum of a Princely! "—_— at her hr{t 
calme, who had. 


comming tothe crowne,whena knight of thus 
very infolently behaued himſelte toward her when ſhe was, Lady 
Elizabeth tell vpon his knee to lier,and aac her pardon : ſul- 
petting(as there was good cauſe) that he {N;ould haue bene lent to 
the Tower,ſhe (ard vnto him moſt mildly: doyou not know that 


wearedefrended of the Lion,whoſenature 1s not to harine or pray 


ypon'the mouſe, or any other ſuch ſmall vermin}? 
And with theſe exiples I thinke ſufhcicnt to leaue,geuing you 
information of this one point , that all your figures Poeticall or 
Rhethoricall,are but obſeruations of {trange ſpeeches,and ſuch as 
without any arteat al we {hould vſc,& comonly do, cuen by very 
nature without diſcipline.But more or lefle aptly and decently,or 
ſcarcely,or aboundantly,or of this or that kind of ftigure,& one of 
vs more the another,according to the diſpofitio of our nature,co- 
ſtituti5 of the heart, & faciliticof each mans vtterace:ſoas we may. 
conclude,that nature herſcifeſuggelſteth the figure in this or that 
forme: but arteaydeth theiudzement of his vieand application, 
which geues me occaſion finally and for afull pada bs 14: to this 


whole treatiſe to entormeyouin the nextchapter how art ſhould: 


be vicdin all reſpetts,and fpecially-in this behalfe of lanzuageand 
when the naturall is more commendable thentheartificiall , and 


contrariwile. . «m1 4 
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CHAP. XXP7. | 
T hat the good Poet or maker ought ra diſſemble his arte and 
in what caſes the artifictall 1s more commended then 
the naturall, and contrariiſe. | 
Nd now {molt excellent Queenc) hauing largely ſaid of Po- 
:ts & Poecſie.andabout what matters they beemployed: then 
of all the commended fourmes of Poemes , thirdly of metricall 
proportions, ſuch as do appertaine to our.-vulgararte : and laſt of 
all (ct forth the poericall ornament cofiſing ary in the beautie: 
and gallantneſle of his language and (tile, and ſo haue apparelled 
him to our ſeeming, 1n all his-gorgious habillunents, and pulling 
him firſt from the carte to the ſchoole, and from thence to the 
Court, and preferred him to your Maielties ſeruice , inthat place 
of great honour and magnificence to geue enterteinment to Prin- 
ces. | adics of honour, Gentlewomen and Gentlemen, and by his 
many moodes of $kill , to ſerue the many humors of men thither 
haunting and reſorting,ſome by way of folace ſome of ſerious ad- 
uiſc,and in matters aſwell profitable as pleaſant and honeſt : Wee 
haue in ourhumble concert ſufficiently perfourmed our promiſe 
or rather dutic to your Maieſtie m the deſcription of this arte, fo 
alwaies as we leaue him not vnfurniſhe of one pecce that beſt be- 
ſeemes that place of any other , and may ſerueas a principall good 
leſſon for al good makers to beare cotinually in mind,in the viage 
of this ſcience : which is,that being now lately become a Courtier 
he ſhew not himſelf a craftsman, & merit to bediſgraded,$& with 
ſcorneſent back againe tothe ſhop,or other place of his firlt facul- 
cie and calling , but that ſo wiſely & diſcreetly he behaue himlſclte 
as he may worthily retaine the credit of his place, and profeſſion of 
avery Courtier,which is in plainetermes , cunningly tobe ableto 
diſſemble. Bur (if it pleaſe your vans re it not ſcemeinough 
for a Courtier to know how to weare a fether , and ſet his cappe a 
flaunt,his chaine execharpe, a ſtraight buskin a/ mg/eſſe, a loole 4/0 
T urqueſque,the cape alla Spaniola,the breech a 1a Frangoiſe,and by 
ewentic maner of new faſhioned garments to diſemile his body, 
*14*and his face with as many, countenances, whereof it ſeemes. there 
be many that makea very arte , and ſtudie who can ſhew himlſelte 
molt fine, I will not ſay molt fooliſh and ridiculous ? or panupe 
4 | ratiner 
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rather that he could diſſemble his concerts as well as his counte- 
nances,ſo as he neuer {peakeas hethinkes, or thinke as he ſpeaks, 
and that inany matter of importance his words and his meaning 
very ſeldome meete : for ſoas I remember it was concluded by vs 
ſetting foorth the figureelegoria, which therefore not unperti- 
nently we call the Courticr or figure of faire ſemblant, ors 1t not 

erchance morerequiſite our courtly Poet do difſemble not onely 
his countenances & coceits,but alſo all his ordinary ations of be- 
hauiour.or the molt part of the , whereby the better to winne his 
purpoſes & good aduantages,as now & then to hauca tourney or 
lickneſlein his flecue, thereby to ſhake of other umportunities of 

reater conſequence, as they vie therr pilgrimages in Fraunce, the 
Diet in Spaine, the baines 1n Italy ? and when a man is whole to 
fainchimlelfe ficketo ſhunnethe buſoeſſe in Court, to cntertaine 
time and eaſe at home, to ſalue offences without diſcredite, to win 
purpoſes by mediation in abſence,which their preſence would ey- 
ther impeach or not greatly preferre , to harken after the popular 
opinions and ſpeech ,to entend to their more priuate ſolaces , to 
pos more deepely both at leaſure & libertie,& when any pu- 
X _ affaireor other attcpt & counſaile of theirs hath not recea- 
ued good ſucceſle,to auoid therby the Princes preſent reproofe,to 
coole their chollers by abſence, to winne remorſe by lamentable 
reports,and reconciliation by friends intreatie. Finally by ſeque- 
{tring themſclues for a time fro the Court,to be able the freelier & 
clecrer todiſcerne the faftions and (tate of the Court and of al the 
world beſides, no leſle then doth the looker on or beholder of a 

ame better ſec into all points of auauntage, then che plaverhim- 
ſclte ? and in diſlembling of diſeaſes which I pray you? for I haue 
obſcrued it in the Court of Fraunce, not a burning teuer or a plu- 
riſie,or a palſie,orthe hydropick and felling gowte,or any other 
like diſeaſe, for if they may be ſuch as may be exther caſily diſcer- 
ned or quickly cured,they be 1ll to diſſemble and doo halfe hand- 
ſomly ſcrue the carne. . 

Butit mult be either a dry drophie, ora megrim or letarge,or a 
filtule 2 4:9,0r ſome ſuch other ſecret diſeaſe,as the common con- 
ucrſant can hardly diſcouer, and the Phifition either not _ 
heale, or not honeſtly bewray? of whuch infirmitics the ſcofiing 
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Paſautl wrote,V [ers weſice rennm dolor i pene {cirrus Or as Thane 
ſcene in diuers places where many make theſelues hart whole,whe 
in deede they are full ſtcke, bearing it ſtoutly out to the hazard of 
their health, rather then they would be ſuſpected of any lothſome 
infirmity,which might inhibit'thEfrs the Princes preſence,or en- 
terteinm6t of the ladies. Oras ſame other do to beare a port of ſtate 
& plentie when they haue neither penny nor potlcſſion, that the 
may not {eeme toUdroope ,and be reietted as vnworthy or 29- 
cient for the greater ſeruices,or be piticd for their poucttie, which 
they hold for a marucilous diſgrace,as did thc poore Squire of Ca- 
ſtile, who had rather dine with atheepes wav athome.& drinke 
aciuſe of water toit , then tohauc a good dinner gjuen him by 
his friend who was nothing izhorant of his pouertic.Or as others 
do to make wife they be poore when they be riche , to ſhunne 
thereby tie publicke charges and vocations, for men are not now 
adayes/{pecially in Rates of Oparchieas the molt in our age)cal- 
led ſomuch for their wiſedomeas for their wealth ;alſa;to auoyde 
enuie of neighbours or bountie in conuerſation , for wholocuer 1s 
reputed rich carnot without reproch , but be either a lender or a 
ſpcnder. Or as others do to ſeame very buſtc when they haue no- 
thing to doo,and yet will make themſclues ſo occupied and ouer- 
laden in the Princes aftaires,as it is a great matter to haue acouple 
of wordes with them,when notwith{tanding they lye ſleeping on 
their beds all an after noone, or fit ſolemnly at cardes in their 
chambers,or enterteyning of the Dames, or laughing and gibing 
with their familiars foure koures by the clocke, whiles the poore 
ſuter deſirous of his difpatch is aunſwered by ſome Secretarie or 
page :/farlt artendre, Monfienr is diſpatching the kings buſineſe 
mto Languedock,Proucnce Piemont, a common phraſe with the 
Secretaries of Frice. Or as I hauc obſerued in many of the Princes 
Court of Italie, to ſeeme idle when they be carneltly occupied & 
entend tonothing but miſchicuous practizes, and do buſily ne- 
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gotiat by coulor of otiation. Or as others of them that go ordina- 
rily to Church and ncuer pray to winnean opinion of Folineſſe : 
or pray {till apace, but neuer do good deede , and geue a begger a 
pron and ſpend a pound on a harlot , to ſpeake fairetoa mans 
ace,and foule behinde his backe,to ſct him at hus trencher and yet 
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fit on his skirts for ſo we vie to ſay by a fayned friend, then allo to 
be rough and churliſh in ſpeach and apparance, but inwardly at- 
fetionate 2nd fauouring,as I haue ſene of the greateſt podeſtates 
and graueſt judgesand Preſidentes of Parhament in Fraunce. 

Theſe & many ſuch like diſguiſings do we find in mans beha- 

uiour, & ſpecially 1n the Courtiers of torraine Countreyes, where 
in my youth I was brought vp,and very well obſerucd their ma- 
ner of life and conuerſation, for of mine owne Countrey I haue 
not made {o great experience. Which parts,neuertheleſle, we al- 
low notnow in our Engliſh maker , becauſe we haue geuen him 
the nameof an honeſt man,and not of an hypocrite: and therefore 
leauing theſe manner of diſfimulations to all baſe-minded men, & 
of vilenature or milterie;we doc allow our Courtly Poct to beta 
diiſembleronly 1n the ſubtalties of his arte:that is, when he is moſt 
artificiall , ſo to diſguiſe and cloakeit asit may not appeare, nor 
ſeeme to proceedefrom him by wy {tudie or trade of rules, but to 
be his naturall:nor ſo euidently to be deſcried, as euery ladde that 
reades hun ſhall fay he 1s a good ſcholler,but will rather haue him 
toknow his artewell and little to vie it. 

And yet peraducnturein all points it may not be fo taken,but 
in ſuch onely as may diſcouer his groſfſenes or his 1gnorance by 
ſome {chollerly affeRtation : which thing 15 very irkeſome to all 
men of good trayning,and ſpecially to Courtiers. And yet for all 
chat our maker may not be 1n all cafes reſtrayned,but that he may 
both vſc.and alſo manifeſt his arte to his great praiſe, and need no 
more be aſhamed thereof,than a ſhomaker to haue madeacleanly 
ſhoe,or a Carpenter to hauc buylta faire houſe, Therefore to dil- 
cuſle and make this point ſomewhat clecrer,to wecte,where arte 
ouzht to appeare, and where not, and when the naturall is more 
commendable than the artificiall in any humanea&tion or work- 
manſhip,we wil examine it further by this diſtin&tion, 

In ſoine caſes we ay arte 1s an ayde and coadiutor to nature, 
and afurtherer of her actions to good cfteft, or peraducnture a 
meane toſupply her wants,by renforcing the cauſes wherein ſhee 
is impotent and defetiue,as doth thearte of phuſicke , by helping 
the naturall concoction, retention,diſtribution, expulſion, and 0- 
ther vertucs,in a weake and vahealthie CTY the good gar- 
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diner ſeaſons his ſoyle by ſundrie ſorts of compoſt : as mucke or 
marle, clay or ſande, and many tines by bloud , or lees of oyle or 
wine, or tale, or perchaunce with more coltly drugs : and waters 
his plants,and weedes his herbes and floures,and prunes his bran- 
ches,and vnleaues his boughes to let in the ſunne: and twentie 0- 
ther waies cheriſheth them , and cureth their infirmities , and ſo 
makes that neucr,or very ſeldome any of them miſcarry,but bring 
foorth their flours and truites in ſeaſon. And in both theſe caſes 
tis no ſinal praiſefor the Phiſition & Gardiner to be called good 
and cunning artificers, At 

In another reſpe& arte is notonlyan aideand coadiutor to na- 
ture in all her actions , but an alterer ofthem, andin ſome ſorta 
ſurmounter ofhersk1ill,ſo as by meanes of it her owne effects ſhall 
appeare more beautifull or ſtraunge and miraculous , as in both 
caſes before remembred . The Phiſition by the cordials hee 
will ou his patient , ſhall be able not onely to reſtore the de- 
cayed ſpirites of man,and render him health , but alſo to prolong 
the terme of his life many yeares ouer and aboue the {tint of his 
firſt and naturall conltitution. And the Gardiner by his arte will 
not onely make an herbe,or flowr , or fruite,comeforth in his ſea- 
ſon without unpediment,but alſo will embelliſh theſamein ver- 
tuc,ſhape,odour and taſte, that nature of herſelfe woulde neuer 
haue done: as to make the ſingle gill:floure,or marigold, or dailie, 
double : and the white roſe,redde, yellow , or carnation, abitter 
mellon ſiweete;a ſweete apple,ſoure;a plumme or cherrie without 
a (tone; a peare without core or kernell| , a goord or coucumber 
like to a horne, or any other figure he will : any of which things 
naturecould not doe without mans help and arte . Theſe ations 
alſo are molt {ingular,when they be moſt artificial. 

In another reſpe&,we ſay arte is neither an aider nor aſurmoit- 
ter,but onely a bare immitatour of natures works, following and 
counterfeyting her ations and effeRs,as the Marmeſot doth ma- 
ny countenances and geſtures of man, of which ſorteare the artes 
of painting and keruing , whereof one repreſents the naturall by 
ig 
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t colour and ſhadow in the ſuperficiall or flat , the other ina 
body maſlife exprelling the full and emptie, cuen, extant, rabba- 
ted, hollow, or whatſocuer other figure and paſſion of _ 
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Soalſo the Alchimiſt counterfeits gold,filuer, and all other met- 
tals,the Lapidarie pearles and pretious ſtones by glafle and other 
ſubſtances falfified, and ſophiſticate by arte . Theſe men alſo be 

raiſed for their craft,and their credit is nothing empayred, to ſay 
that their concluſions and effects are very artificiall. Finally in an- 


other reſpe&Rarte is as it were an encountrer and contrary to na- 


cure, producing effetts neither like to hers, nor by participation 
with her operations , nor by imitation of her paternes , but makes 
things and produceth effects altogether ſtrange and diuerſe,& of 
ſuch torme & qualitie {nature alwaies ſupplying ſtuffe) as the ne- 
ucr would norcould haue done of her ſelte, as the carpenter that 
builds a houſe, che 1oyner that makes atable ora beditead, the tai- 
lor a garment , the Smith a locke or a key, and anumber of hike,in 
which caſe the workman gaineth reputation by his arte,and praiſe 
when it is belt expreſſed & moſt apparit,& moſt (tudioully.Man 
alſo in all his a&t15s that benot altogether naturall, but are gotten 
by ſtudy & diſcipline or exerciſe,as to daunce by meaſures toſing 
by note, to play on the lute,and ſuch Iike,it is a praiſe to be ſaid an 
artificiall dauncer,finger,& player on inſtruments, becauſe they be 
not exattly knowne or done, but by rules & preceprs or teaching 
of ſchoolemaſters . But in ſuch aRiss as beſo naturall & proper to 
man,as he may become excellent therein without any arte or im1- 
tation at all,(cultome and exerciſe excepted,which are requilite to 
eucry action notnumbred among the vitall oranimal)and where- . 
11 nature ſhould ſeeme todo amiſle, and man ſuffer reproch to be _ 
found deſtitute of them : in thoſe to ſhew himſelte rather artifici- 
all then naturall , were no leſle to be laughed at, then for one that 
can ſee well inough,to vie apaireof ſpeRtacles, or not to heare but 
bya trunke put to his care ,nor feele withouta paire of ennealed 
glooues , which things in deed helpe an infirme ſence, but annoy 
the perfit , and therefore ſhewing a diſabilitie naturall mooue ra- 
ther to ſcorne then commendation , and to pitie ſooner then to 
prayſe. But whatelſe is language and vtterance, and diſcourſe & 
perſuaſion, and argument in man, then the vertues ofa well con- 
{heute body and minde, little lefle naturall then his very ſenſuall 
ations, ſauing that the one is perfited by nature at once,the other 
not without exerciſe &iteration?Peraduenture allo it wilbe gran- 
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tcd,that a man ſees better and diſcernes more brimly his collours, 
and heares and fecles more exaCtly by vie and often hearing and 
fecling and ſcing,& though it be better to ſce with ſpeRacles then 
not to ſeeat all, yet is their praiſe not egall nor in any mans judge. 
ment comparable:no more 1s that which a Poetmakes by arte and 

recepts rather then by naturall inſtin&: and chat which he doth 
E long meditation rather then by a ſuddaine inſpiration, or with 
great plealure and faci]litie ther hardly (and as they are woont to 
ſay) in ſpite of Nature or Minerua , then which nothing ean be 
more irk{omeor ridiculous. | | | 
And yet I am not ignorant that there be artes and methodes 
both to ſpeake and to perfwade and alſo |to diſpute, and by which 
the naturall is in ſomeſorte relieued,as _ by his ſpectacle, I ſay 
rclicued in his inzperfettion , but not made more-perfit then the 
naturall, in which reſpect I call thoſe artes of Grammer, Logrcke, 
and 'K hetorick not bare imitations, as the painter or keruers craft 
and worke 1n aforraine ſubie&t viz. a liuely purtraite mhis table 
of wood , but by long and ſtudious obſeruation rather a'repetiti6 
or remmiſcens naturall,reducedinto perfettion,and made prompt 
by vie and exerciſe. And fo whatſoeuer a man ſpeakes or per- 
ſwades he doth it not by mutation artificially,but i obſeruation 

- naturally(thouzh one follow another ) becauſe 1t is both the ſame 
and chelike chat nature doth ſupgelt : hut if a popingay ſpeake, 

{he doth it by imitation of mans| voyce artificially and not natu- 
rally being the like, but notthe ſame that nature doth ſuggeſt to 
man , But now becauſe our maker or Poct 1s to play many parts 
and not onealone,as firſt to dewiſe his plat or ſubiect, then to fa- 
(h1onhis poeme.thyrdly to yſc his metricall proportions, and Jaſt 
of all co vtter with pleaſureand delight,which reſtes in [tis maner 
ot language and (tile as hath bene ſaid, whercof the many; moodes 
and {traunge phraſes are called figures , it is not altogether with 
him as with the craſts man, nor attogither otherwit: then with 
the crafts man, for in that he vſcth his metricall propottions by 
appointed and harmonicall meaſures and diſtaunces, he is like the 

arpenter or Ioyner,for borrowing their rymber and ſtuffe of na- 
ture,they appoint and orderit by art otherwiſe then nature would 
doe, we fre clcQs in apparance contrary to hers. Allo in =_ 

| | | | WAG 
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which the Poet ſpeakes or reports of another mans tale or doings, 
| as Homerof Priamw or V liſſes, he 18 as the painter or keruer that 
worke by imitation and repreſentation in a forrein ſfubie&,in that 
he ſpeakes figuratiuely, or argues ſubtilhe,or perſwades bw 1 
| and vehemently , he doth as the cunning gardiner that viing na- 
ture as a coadiutor,furders her concluſions & many tunes makes 
her effetes more abſolute and ſtraunge . But for that in our ma- 
keror Poct,which reſtes oncly 1n deuiſeand iſſues from an excel- 
lent {karpe and quick inucntion , holpen by acleare and bright 
phantalie and imagination,he is not asthe painter to countertaite 
the naturall by hekle cfte&s and not the ſame, nor as the gard1- 
' neraiding nature to worke both the ſilmeand thelike, nor as the 
Carpenter to warkeeffettes vtterly valike,but cuen as nature her 
ſelie working by her owne peculiar vertue and proper inltun&t 
and not by example or 9 varies or exerciſe as all other artifi= 
; cers do,is then moſt admired -when he 1s molt naturall and leatt - 
artificiall. And in the feates of his language and vtterance,becauſe 
ehey hold a{well of nature to be ſuggelted and vttered as by arte 
to be poliſhed and reformed, Therefore ſhall our Poct recelue | 
prayſc for both,but more by knowing of his arte then by vnſeaſo- 
nable vſing it,and be more commended for hisnaturall eloquence | | 
then for his artificiall,and more for his artificiall well deſembled, | ©] 
then for the ſame ouermuch affefted and groflely or vndiſcretly SN 
bewrayed,as many makers and Oratours do, we 


The Concluſion, 


Nd with this (my molt gratious ſoueraigne Lady)I make an | 

end , humbly beſceching your pardon , in that I haue preſu- 9 
med to hold your cares ſo long annoyed with a tedious trifle, ſo as | | 
vnleſlc it proceedemore of your owne Princely and naturall man- | 
ſuctude then of my merite,[ feare greatly leaſt you may thinck of 
me as the Philoſopher Plato did of Anweris an mhabitant of the | 
Citic Cirene, who being in troth a very actiue and artificiall man 1-4 
1n driuing of a Princes Charriot or Coche(as your Maieſtie might 
be)and knowing it himſelfe well enough, commin z one day 1nto | 
Platos ſchoole, and hauing heard him largely dif; putc in matters | 4 
ij | 
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Philoſophical, I pray you ( quoth he) gcue-me leauealſo'to ſay 
ſomewhat of mynearte, and in deede ſhewed ſo many trickes of 
his cunning how to lanche forth and ſtay , and chaunge pace, 
and turne and winde| his Coche , this way and that way , vphill 
downe hill, and alſo1in euenor rough ground , that he made the 
whole atlemblic wonder at him. Quoth Plato being a graue per- 
ſonage, verely in myne opinion this man ſhould be veterly vn- 
fit for any ſeruice of greater umportance then to driuea Cothe .It 
15 great pitie that ſoprettica felloy, had not occupied his braynes 
in {tudies of more conſequence... Now I pray God it be not 
thought ſo of me in cſeribing the toyes of this our vulgar art. 
But when I conſider how euery thing hath his eſtimation by 0- 
portunitie , and that it was but theſtudic of my yonger yeares in 
whuch vanitie raigned . Alſo that I write to the pleaſure of a La- 
dyand a moſt gratious Queene,, and neither to Prieſtes nor to 
Prophetes or Philoſophers ; Belides finding by experience,that 
many times idleneſle 15 lefſe harmetull then vnprofitable otcupa- 
tion,dayly ſecing how theſe great aſpiring mynds and ambitious 
heads of the world ſeriouſly ſearching to dealein matters of ſtate, 
be often times ſo buſie and carneſt that they were better be ynoc- 
cupied,and peraduenturealtogether idle , Ipreſume ſo'much vp- 
on your Maieſtics moſt milde and gracious iudgement howſoe- 
uer you conceiue of myne abiliticto any better or greater ſeruice, 
that yet in this attempt ye wil allow of my loyall and good intent 
alwayes endeuouring to do your Maicſtie the belt and greatelt 
of thoſe ſcruicesI can. | 
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